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THE LIBERTY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 
(Completed in May, 1924) 


Ar™ occupying this splendid new 
building the Owner's unsolicited comment 
is as follows: 


“We cannot help but express to you our 
complete satisfaction with our new banking 
room, and to tell you that if we had the 
work to do over again, we do not know of 
a single change we could make.’ 


DESIGN, ENGINEERING SERVICE, 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT BY 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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F.VERY purchase in banking is a reason for using this new volume just mailed to you by 
the publishers, Rand M¢Nally & Co. 
THE GUIDE offers valuable suggestions for every department. It lists practically every item 
of bank equipment, supplies and service. It refers you to dependable bank supply houses, 
and you take no chances when you seek information or purchase from them. 
Your copy has been presented with our compliments. Keep it on your desk. Use it. 
Additional copies may be secured at $1.00 each. 
RanD M&NALLy & GOMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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RAND MCNALLY & CO., | 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. | 
. Please send us at once ..... additional copies of THE BANKERS SERVICE | ; 
GUIDE. We enclose check (bill us) at rate of $1.00 per copy, ora total $...... Publishers of 
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Checking Balances Doubled 


by a Washington Banker 
--justified in my claim that this campaign 


was the most successful and profitable use 
of direct mail within my experience. 






——— 


Bankers Service Corporation 
19-21 Warren Street 
New York City 


Without charge or obligation send us details, samples 
and prices on your plan for incr: asing checking balances as 
used by Washington Loan and Trust Company. 
eee 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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THE COST of CRIME 





How Careless Travelers Contribute 


to the loss of $3500000000. 


- HE cost of crime in the United States is as much as the annual 

budget of the nation—more than $3,500,000,000.” These figures 
are estimated in the reports of the Protective Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, and the Committee on Public Affairs of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


“There is no assurance of this rising tide of crime subsiding until Bank- 
ers themselves apply more drastic preventive measures.” 


But it is not the Banker alone who is responsible for this appalling con- 
dition. 


Carelessness of the general public is a large contributing factor. Par- 
ticularly carelessness on the part of people who travel. 


Just how much of this sum represents funds lost by travelers either on 
business or pleasure, who still persist in the old hazardous methods of 
carrying currency, is not estimated. It is certain, however, that it is a 
large item in the cost of crime, and that this item, at least, is due to 
carelessness. 


Less than 25% of the traveling public protect their traveling funds by 
converting them into travelers cheques. 75% of the enormous amount of 
money spent in travel is thus left open to loss and theft. 


The winter travel season is opening. Traffic by automobiles to the 
Southern states surpasses even rail fares. By whatever means the public 
travels special care should be given in securing safe traveling funds, be- 
fore starting on a journey anywhere. This is the Banks’ most timely 
suggestion to its traveler patrons. 


American Express Travelers Cheques have been protecting the funds 
of travelers for more than thirty-three years. Over 500,000 individual 
users, to the extent of $120,000,000, last year. Where bona fide losses 
occurred, the amount was promptly refunded, thus impressing upon 


users that the cost—75c per $100 was indeed a very moderate priced 
insurance. 


In addition to the money security, American Express Travelers Cheques 
offer a most helpful personal Service to travelers everywhere in the 
world. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York | 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Every Letter 
A Personal Call 


OUT OF SIGHT never means out of 
touch—with the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, where every letter is regarded 
as a personal call. 


Long and active identification with the 
commercial and industrial life of St. 
Louis and the Great Central West, and 
intimate knowledge of the business prob- 
lems and conditions in this vast region, 


coupled with our Banking-by-Mail Ser- 





vice, is making St. Louis’ largest bank 
specially helpful to many bankers located 
everywhere in the United States. 


Bankers who are contemplating a change 
in their banking connections for 1925, are 
requested to investigate the many distinc- 
tive ways our Industrial Service, Soil 
Products, Foreign and Credit Depart- 
ments can serve them, with the largest 
measure of usefulness. 


It is a pleasure to answer 
letters of inquiry 


LARGEST NATIONAL BANK WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
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Into the Neighborhood 
Shopping Centers 


UTDOOR ADVERTISING is not con- 
fined to the downtown business 
districts or automobile boulevards. 


It extends into the neighborhoods 
and outlying shopping districts of 
every city. It gets close to home where 
great frequency of repetition is assured 
and where every member of the family 
may be reached. 


Well rounded outdoor campaigns 
frequently comprehend neighborhood 
communities as well as commanding 
important thoroughfares and con- 


CHICAGO 


Harrison, Loomis 
and Congress Sts. 





gested downtown business centers. 


All these types of displays are merely 
units of advertising, which, when pro- 
perly hooked together, make a power- 
ful medium of message conveyance 
that reaches all of the people all of 
the time. 


It takes skill and experience to lay 
out an outdoor campaign that will 
produce maximum results. Therefore 
in planning your Outdoor Advertising 
be sure to call upon the services of 
experts in this business. 





NEW YORK 


Broadway, Fifth 
Ave. and 25thSt. 


Branches in 48 Principal Cities 
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ARRANGING THE BANK LAYOUT 
TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


Banks are displaying a marked tendency to 
increase their effectiveness of operation by 
scientific planning of the layout and arrangement 


By WARREN D. BRUNER 


President, Bruner and Simmons, Inc., Office Layout Specialists 


HEN a bank is built, it is natural 

that the first thought is of the 
architectural beauty of the structure, 
but behind the scenes, seldom visited by 
the public, must be housed the indi- 
viduals whose work determines whether or 
not the bank ean operate successfully. 
And so we find the up-to-date bank just 
as much interested in securing an in- 
terior arrangement designed to facilitate 
the operations of banking, as in an 
architecture intended to make a favor- 
able impression upon the public. 

The effect of the physical features of 
arrangement upon the operations begins 
with the structure itself. One of the 
biggest bank and office buildings in the 
country was built with piers so close 
together as to make it impossible to 
divide windows evenly at the mullions 
to make two small private offices. As 
a result, much space is wasted because 
many offices are larger than the work 
performed in them requires. Instances 
of individual columns or rows of 
columns so placed as to interfere with 
the arrangement of desks are numerous. 
In some of the older buildings part of 
the space is located more than 30 feet 
from the nearest windows although that 
distance is the maximum limit of effee- 
tive penetration of light. 

The location of elevators, stairs, fire 
exits, heating, ventilation, water and 
lighting equipment, low tension wiring, 
chutes, conveyor systems and_ so 
forth, that are built into the structure 
itself have a decided bearing upon time 
required for operations, the time re- 
quired between operations, and often 
the very methods of performing the 
operations. Because of insufficient 


tension wiring 
recently spent 


thought given to the location of low 
and outlets, a company 
$2000 in changes after 


HE rapid strides in bank 

building construction 
during 1924 and the new 
developments of the year- in 
more efficient office layouts, 
vault construction, acousti- 
cal treatment and other 
features should command 
the attention of bankers 
alert to the possibilities 
of increased business 
through more adequate 
banking quarters. 

In this issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY are 
published a number of help- 
ful articles discussing var- 
ious building problems, 
reviewing new features of 
the year, and offering 
suggestions that will be 
worthwhile now and later 
when this important subject 
comes up for discussion 
among your officers and 
directors. Bank building 
specialists have contributed 
articles based upon their 
practical experience in this 
field and their suggestions 
are worthwhile in relating 
what other bankers have 
done to meet the problems 
of bank building construc- 
tion. 





moving into its new quarters. 

Where to put partitions, of what 
material to build them, and how high 
to extend them are questions which 
cannot be decided without exact knowl- 
edge of the work to be performed. I 
recall an instance when the shifting of 
a partition one foot from where the 
architect had planned it made possible 
the placing of an additional row of ten 
desks. Partitions containing glass 
permit better light and better supervi- 
sion. Three quarter height partitions 
and desk height or counter height rail- 
ings, permit better light, ventilation and 
supervision. Solid plaster partitions 
clear to the ceiling afford greater privacy 
and freedom from noise. They also lend 
themselves better to decoration. Light 
colored walls and partitions reflect more 
light than dark. 

The flow of work requires frequent 
contaet between departments. It is a 
matter of the simplest common sense 
to place such departments adjacent 
either horizontally or vertically. But it 
is not so easy to plan how they will 
remain adjacent when increased growth 
ealls for a re-arrangement. I know of 
one company that has departments 
located in three different buildings and 
on three different floors in one of those 
buildings with a loss of effectiveness and 
an increased cost of operation that 
cannot be calculated. 

Within each department, also the ar- 
rangement of furniture and equipment 
ean do much to facilitate or retard the 
dispatch of work. If only two desks 
are placed side by side it gives every 
clerk access to aisles without disturbing 
his neighbors. If desks face each 
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other it gives too many opportun- 
ities for distractions, causes in- 
terference of papers and makes supervi- 
sion difficult. The division of work into 
teams or groups so each member can get 
his work from the person behind him 
permits handling in single units without 
the necessity of messenger service and 


practically eliminates delay between 
operations. Mail order houses have 
worked out this plan with effective 
results. 


Type of lighting, kind of floor cover- 
ing, treatment of rooms to deaden 
sounds, all have a decided influence upon 
the quality and quantity of work per- 
formed and must be considered from 
that point of view. Employes subjected 
to eyestrains, minor shocks to the 
nervous system and other kinds of 
fatigue, cannot possibly turn out the 
high grade of work necessary to the 
satisfactory operation of the modern 
bank. 

Finally, the suitability of the equip- 
ment to the work to be performed has 
a material influence upon the rapidity 
with which an operation is performed. 
Roll top desks provide an excellent grave 


yard for important papers that should 
be in the files, subtract from the avail- 
able working surface, prevent adequate 
supervision, and in other ways hinder 
the best performance. 

Before drawing up plans for a new 
building, it is evident that one must 
make a study of the organization, flow 
of work and clerical operations, and 
plan the location of every physical 
facility, every department, every piece 
of furniture and equipment, every tele- 
phone, light and power outlet, drinking 
fountains and countless other details to 
insure the layout being “tailor-made” in 
every respect both for the present size 
of the bank and for the size after a 
number of years. 

Primarily the purpose of a scientific- 
ally planned layout is to secure the most 
effective handling of work through 
proper working conditions and conve- 
nience of arrangement. With these 
naturally go lower operating costs. 

Of equal importance frequently, are 
the by-products of the study that is 
necessary to make such a layout. Faulty 
organization is often revealed and cor- 
rected. Centralization of stenographiec, 


“OLD BULLION” DIRECTOR 


AND OLD UNPAID BOND 








Fifty-three b per of continuous service on the board of the Chemical National Bank of New York 


is the recor 
icture. 


of Frederic W. Stevens shown with his grandson, Frederic Stevens Allen, in the above 
The pair are seen in the safe deposit vaults of the new Madison Avenue office of the 


nk which houses the oldest outstanding unpaid government bond dated May 5, 1794. Young 
Allen is manager cf the vault. His ——€ is seen using a quill pen that was formerly the 


property of John Q. Jones, the fourt 


president of the bank. Mr. Stevens was elected to member- 


ship on the board of directors ten years before the present president, Percy H. Johnston, was born. 


filing or similar functions gives a reduc- 
tion in the payroll. Opportunities for 
standardization of equipment are taken 
advantage of. Equipment control records 
are started. Inefficiencies in routine or 
in individual operations show up and 
are smoothed out. Specialized equip- 
ment is designed to speed up some 
operation. All of the result in addi- 
tional economy of operation and greater 
control over the purchase and use of 
equipment. 

Another by-product of value in these 
days of high building costs and rents 
is the economy of space that goes hand 
in hand with a scientifically p'anned 
layout. Innumerable opportunities for 
small savings of space come to light, are 
combined, and all together make a total 
saving that is appreciable. Instances 
are by no means rare of companies 
postponing building operations for a 
number of years because study revealed 
that the quarters which they thought 
inadequate could be re-arranged to take 
care of their expected growth for several 
years to come. A New York bank 
rented six floors in a downtown office 
building expecting to use five and sublet 
the sixth. When the detail p'ans were 
prepared after a study such as described, 
it was found necessary to occupy only 
four floors and two were sublet to be 
used later. 

Of perhaps the greatest value, how- 
ever, as a by-product, is the provision 
it is possible to make to take care of 
future expansion. In fact no layout 
can be considered well-planned if it does 
not provide definitely for future growth, 
not simply by allowing more space than 
is needed right away, but by showing 
specifically how each department will 
be affected by growth, the location of 
additional equipment that will be needed, 
the partition changes necessary; and by 
providing in advance, floor trenches, 
outlets and other features built into the 
structure. It is this kind of foresight 
that will prevent the recurrence of con- 
gestion, patchwork layout and expensive 
alterations. When possible, the space 
reserved for future expansion should be 
sublet on short term leases as was done 
in the ease of the New York bank men- 
tioned. A device frequently adopted is 
the placing of a small department which 
can be located almost anywhere between 
two large departments, and then moving 
that department to the space reserved 
when it becomes necessary for the 
larger departments to expand. 

One Chicago bank has recently added 
another step to its layout plan that has 
several valuable features. When it 
moved into its new quarters it had 
drawings showing the location and user 
of every piece of furniture and equip- 
ment. As organization changes took 
place and new people were added these 
drawings became more and more 
obsolete. To remedy this situation a 
plan of each floor drawn to a scale of 

(Continued on page 77) 
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DIRECTING THE DIRECTORS IN 
BUILDING BANK BUSINESS 


How some bank executives keep the 
directors reminded that a board should 
be aggressive as well as conservative 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York City 


BOUT the only bank president I 

am privileged to call by his first 
name is Byron Moser of the Security 
National Bank of St. Louis. But this 
is written to show that Byron is ex- 
ceptional in more ways than just that 
one. 

When he organized his bank about 
four years ago he put into effect a new 
wrinkle in management—one that I be- 
lieve was original with him and one 
that I know has had a good deal to do 
with his institution’s rapid growth. 

He had the stockholders elect two 
boards of directors. ; 

One is the legal governing body of 
the bank—charged with control of its 
officers and responsibility for its funds. 

The other is called the Stockholders’ 
Advisory Board and its job is co-oper- 
ation with the officers in acquiring and 
holding the funds for the first board 
to invest. 

This Advisory Board is noteworthy 
for the number of influential women 
who belong to it. It gets the same 
amount of space in the bank’s publicity 
that the other board gets and its meet- 
ings (so I understand) are at least as 
interesting as those of the other. It is 
a sort of Ways and Means Committee, 
which Mr. Moser and the other officers 
of the bank count on to keep new busi- 
ness effort on its toes and‘to keep the 
Security National in the minds of the 
influential people of St. Louis. Its 
members are chosen, not for the size of 
their stockholdings or the impressive 
quality of their names, but for their 
ability and willingness to work for the 
hank. 

Mr. Moser showed how much latent 
salesmanship there is in a big bank’s 
dignified directorate when he was sucees- 
sively (and successfully) new business 
manager, secretary and vice president 
of the St. Louis Union Bank—now a 
constituent of the First National. 

Nowhere in the United States, and 
perhaps even in England, is there a 
more impressive board than that one 
was. They were all millionaires, they 
were all old millionaires, and what is 
more to the point, they were all St. 
Louis millionaires. For a twenty-four 
year old ex-teller to ask those men why 
they weren’t soliciting more accounts, 
must have taken the frozen, brass 
mounted, cast-iron nerve of a Cecil 
Rhodes. 


But Mr. Moser did it. He worked 


at it in two ways. 

First, he made it his business to know 
every commercial, political, neighbor- 
hood, chureh, golf-club and social af- 
filiation of his directors. 

Second, whenever he listed a pros- 
pect for solicitation he made it his 





G. PRATHER KNAPP 


business to trace that prospect’s vary- 
ing lines of activity until one of them 
crossed the trail of one or more of his 
directors. 

Given his co-ordinates, Mr. Moser 
plotted his eurve as carefully as a civil 
engineer. He brought up the subject 
at meetings, he called the directors on 
the telephone, he wrote them letters, 
he got his president to speak to them, 
he got them to speak to each other. He 
got them to give him letters to his 
prospects. He reported to them (and 
on them) at meetings of the whole 
board and of its select committees. 

He even went so far as to have hand- 
tooled serolls in colors on parchment 
suitable for framing, which three diree- 
tors would sign,—inviting Mr. What- 
ever-his-name-happened-to-be to become 
a eustomer of the St. Louis Union 
Bank. These he would deliver person- 
ally—and these he would see to it that 
the signers followed up. , 

It must have taken diplomacy as well 
as nerve, but any big job does. It 
certainly worked. . 

Grant J. Brown of the Industrial 
Savings Bank of Flint, Michigan, is 
another bank executive who believes in 
heavy artillery as a factor in rapid 


advance for financial institutions. 

“When I first came to Flint,” said 
Mr. Brown recently, “it was as cashier 
and sole active officer of a neighbor- 
hood bank that belonged lock, stock and 
barrel to the men in control of another 
bank—a big one downtown. My di- 
rectors were really very little concerned 
as to whether my bank grew or not. 
It was expected to care for the needs of 
its immediate locality and as for the 
rest—well, they were paying me a sal- 
ary, why didn’t I go to it? 

“But I was bound that I was going 
to grow past the neighborhood point, 
and the bank, too, for that matter. 
I simply kept after the biggest man on 
that board until he consented to speak 
out in meeting and tell his fellow di- 
rectors: ‘Look hefe, gentlemen, we can’t 
expect Mr. Brown to run this bank with 
capital alone. He’s got to have the 
personal backing of every one of us, 
and I want it pledged to him here and 
now.’ ” 

Mr. Brown’s bank is the dominant 
financial stronghold of Flint today, with 
six branches and twelve millions of de- 
posits, but its directors are still its big- 
gest business getting factors. 

The natural avenues for commercial 
development of this and other banks, 
both large and small, have been found 
in the business and social spheres of 
directors. 

The director either indicates leads 
for commercial solicitation from his 
own cirele of business and social con- 
tacts, or when the business extension 
department is preparing to solicit a 
commercial lead, which has come to it 
in some other way, it secures the co- 
operation of one or more directors who 
have business influence with the pros- 
pective customer. 

President Endicott of the Merchants 
National Bank, Detroit, has approved 
a plan originated by W. R. Joy, as- 
sistant eashier and new business man- 
ager of the bank, which strikes me as 
a good one. 

Each day Mr. Joy and his assistants 
work out a list of not over ten “hot” 
prospects for new commercial accounts. 
The names and business connections of 
these prospects are typewritten on slips 
of paper two inches wide by three 
inches long, with blank space for rapid 
memoranda below. 

Each director gets all the slips, neatly 
clipped together. At his convenience 
during the day, he jots down in pencil 
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FOLLOW THIS ABSORBING 
SERIES OF ARTICLES 


The important feature of Mr. Knapp’s articles is 
the fact that they are not the individual expressions 


of one man. 
ences of one bank. 


Neither are they the particular experi- 


The articles are deductions from data gathered 
in large and small financial institutions all over the 
country—digests of bank practice from painstaking 


assembly of specific data. 


The. author was first experienced in the new 
business effort of one bank and trust company with 
eight separate departments, and later has been called 
in to consult with executives on the new business 
problems of other institutions in widely separated 


localities. 


He disclaims not only inspiration, but even origi- 
nality, preferring the function of surveyor and reporter 
on the facts of bank salesmanship and salesmanage- 


ment. 


In the next article of this series for bank executives, 
Mr. Knapp will present various successful plans for 
“Getting Stockholders to Improve their Investment.” 


what he knows about the prospect and 
returns the slips to Mr. Joy—in many 
eases a much improved “hand” to draw 
to. 

Moreover, director co-operation for 
commercial accounts operates in two 
ways: it not only produces worth while 
leads and makes effort on these leads 
profitable, but it ensures the proper sym- 
pathetic attitude toward commercial ac- 
counts when they are secured. Since 
the directors understand the need and 
approve the personalities of the com- 
mereial risks secured in this way, they 
are more decisive in passing on credit 
lines, and are enabled to keep in closer 
touch with changes in the eredit posi- 
tion of each customer. Thus the bank 
makes greater profits and sustains 
fewer losses from commercial accounts 
obtained through directorial co-opera- 
tion. 

A recent survey of the Webster and 
Atlas National Bank of Boston showed 
the good effects of director co-opera- 
tion as secured by R. B. Cox, president 
of that bank. 

In addition to giving the bank more 
of their own business, the directors had 
been stimulated to the production of 
a larger total of initial commercial bal- 
ances for 1924 than for any previous 
vear. 

In a strictly commercial bank like 
the Webster and Atlas, director effort 
for new business often proves more 
important than any other form of new 
business activity. The directors are, of 





course, in a better position to produce 
large accounts than any other group. 
The new business they produce is nat- 
urally the kind of business wanted by 
the bank, and such accounts are better 
served and better developed owing to 
sympathy for them and understanding 
of them in the management of the in- 
stitution. 

In the report following the survey 
of the Webster and Atlas, it was sug- 
gested that directors be urged to keep 
in even closer contact with the new 
business department. It was suggested 
that at general directors’ meetings a 
certain amount of time be given to the 
discussion of new business as a regular 
item of the order of proceedings. 

Another point made was that direc- 
tors be asked to urge the use of the 
bank on all concerns and individuals to 
which they gave business, and to write 
personal letters to stockholders with 
whom they were personally acquainted. 
This latter suggestion was earried fur- 
ther. 

It was urged that stockholders be 
divided, on some equitable quota basis 
among the directors and that each di- 
rector be responsible for stimulating in- 
terest in the bank among his quota. 
Clearly, as a fellow stockholder, the 
director is in a better position strategi- 
cally to work on stockholders than an 
officer of the bank. 

The securing of trust estates is just 
as much of a director function in many 
successful banks as the securing of ecom- 


mercial relations. 

My former chief, Breckinridge Jones, 
“father of the Trust Company Division 
of the A. B. A.,” told his board once 
that they had no right to expect the 
officers to solicit executorships for the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company un- 
til every director had made a will nam- 
ing it for his estate, and was telling his 
friends and associates to do likewise. 

There is a good deal more than mere 
salesmanship behind this attitude on 
the part of trust executives. 

The director whose own estate and 
family will some day be confided to his 
bank will be all the more careful in 
choosing men and dictating policies for 
its trust department. And the director, 
who has urged his business associates 
and personal friends to name his bank 
in their wills, is all the more likely to 
be a real director after those wills are 
probated. 

Directors can solicit for savings de- 
partments, too, if the executive of the 
bank knows which of them can infliu- 
ence groups of workers and knows also 
how the influence can best be applied. 

IT remember one instance where this 
influence was improperly applied. The 
president of a bank suggested to one 
of his directors that he give a one dollar 
savings account to each of his two 
thousand and odd employes for Christ- 
mas. 

The director spent the two thousand 
dollars for the initial deposits and the 
bank spent somewhere around five hun- 
dred dollars for the pass hooks, sig- 
nature ecards and initial entries. Not 
ten of those accounts ever grew bevond 
the opening dollar and less than fifty 
staved on the books beyond the next 
interest period. The new depositors 
were not “sold” on the bank. Thev 
were given a dollar and they drew it 
to see if it was real. 

The director who solicits savings 
properly is the one who really talks 
thrift to his employes and who backs 
up his argument by making it simple 
to follow his suggestion through pay 
roll deduction plans, shop meetings and 
definite evidence that the employe who 
saves is slated for promotion. 

One thing that a director who urges 
savings among his own employes must 
be eareful to avoid is any seeming in- 
sistence on his own bank. He mav 
point out that bank’s advantages and, 
if they are real advantages, the em- 
ploves will respond. Any wielding of 
the big stick will defeat its own ends. 

In many banks and trust companies 
the country over, presidents are telling 
their boards that the director who gives 
his time only to protecting the invest- 
ments of the institution is but half ful- 
filling his duty to the stockholders who 
elected him. 

In addition to loan committees, man- 
aging committees and trust estates com- 
mittees, aggressive bank presidents are 
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SIZING 


UP THE ITEMS 


IN 


THE BANK’S STATEMENT 


Simple tests for the guidance of bankers 
and business men in analyzing the financial 
strength and soundness of their institution 


By JAMES W. BELL 


Associale Professor of Mon:y and Banking, Northwestern University 


HILE bankers usually subject the 

prospective borrower’s financial 
statement to a careful analysis before 
granting credit, it is no less logical for 
those doing business with banks to 
examine and analyze the solvency and 
credit strength of the financial institu- 
tions. Indeed, there is more widespread 
interest as a rule in the condition of 
financial institutions like commercial 
banks than in any other type of busi- 
ness, and it is for this reason that the 
law requires a periodical accounting of 
the financial condition of banks. The 
bank statement is of interest not only 
to the bank’s own officers, directors, and 
shareholders, but also to the depositors, 
the bank's correspondents, other banks, 
and to the publie at large. 

With simplification of the statement 
and educational advertising most people 
are learning what a bank balance sheet 
means, and possibly even understand 
what bank operations give rise to each 
of the items on the resource and the 
liability sides. But few business men, 
or even bankers, consciously make any 
sort of analysis of the bank’s financial 
condition, such as they are beginning to 
make of their customers’ credit standing. 

Well managed commercial banks 
almost invariably ask prospective bor- 
rowers to furnish financial statements 
of their assets and liabilities, income 
and expenses, and the like, before ad- 
vanecing unsecured credit, and business 
concerns want the same information 
from their customers. To audited state- 
ments of fairly recent date are applied 
a few simple standards to test the 
nature and soundness, that is, the quality 
of the items on the statement and their 
quantitative relationship. The most 
common quantitative test is the 2-1 
“eurrent ratio,” a conventional standard 
which assumes that the borrower whose 
“liquid position” shows twice as large 
current assets as liabilities will surely 
be able to pay his current obligations 
at maturity. Injustice both to the 
banker and to the customer has resulted 
from the rigid application of this 
standard, and hence a more elaborate 
technique of credit analysis is being 
developed by working out, on the basis 
of a large amount of experience, certain 
ratio-averages, such as turn-over, debt to 
net worth, sales to receivables, sales to 
net worth, ete. Standard ratios are 
being developed by averaging the 
results of experience in different in- 


dustries, and in different sections of 
the country. 

In the opinion of the writer, similar 
refinements in bank credit analysis 
should be made. The depositor, the 
investor, the borrower, the lender, all 
have direet interest in the degree of 
solvency of the bank, and in the policy 
of management reflected in its financial 
statement. We have in the past relied 
almost solely upon examination by 
publie authorities, which, though admir- 
able so far as it goes, does little more 
than assure us that the quality of the 


items reported in the statements may be 
relied upon, and that certain ratios have 
been observed. We seldom even look at 
the “reserve-ratio” of- the individual 
bank—assuming that it is above the legal 
minimum and that that is sufficient. The 
credit man at least looks at the “eurrent 
ratio” of the business borrower. It 
would seem feasible to introduce far 
greater refinements of analysis in the 
ease of bank statements, with their com- 
plete and reliable figures, than in the 
ease of other business reports, where the 
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ANALYSIS OF CONDITION OF 
NATIONAL BANKS 


And of all member banks of the Federal Reserve System 


(Figures to nearest million dollars) 


I. SOURCE OF FUNDS. LIABILITIES 
Investment (Liabilities to owners) 
Capital stock paid in................. 
Surplus 
Undivided profits.................. , 
Total (net worth) 


Liabilities to general creditors: 
Deposits: Individual, demand 
Individual, time 
Total individual deposits 
. S. government.......... 
Cashier's and certified checks out 
Due other banks (F.R., Nat., etc.)...... 


Total deposits........... 
National bank notes outstanding 


Securities borrowed, bills payable, notes 


and bills rediscounted 
Letters of credit, acceptances, etc... .... 
All other liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. .21,713 


All Member Banks 
of F. R. System 
Mar. 31, 1924 


PERCENTAGES 
Sub-Total Total 
2,022 6 
1,650 5 
7% 


— wa 


National Banks 
Sept. 14, 1923 





PERCENTAGES 
Sub-Total 
1,332 


Total 
6.1 
> 


14,719 
8,890 
23,609 
292 
867 
3,479 


~ 28,609 
726 


802 
435 
140 


34,820 


. APPLICATION OF FUNDS. RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts (including redisc’ts). | 1,935 
bn LO SPR hs ein 13 


Overdrafts........ 
Investments: 
U. S. government securities owned. ... . 
Other bonds, stocks, securities, etc... . . 
Total investments 
Fixed assets (bank building, real estate). . . 
Cash reserves: 
Lawful reserve with Fed. Res. bank. 
Cash in vault, due from banks, etc. 
Checks on all other banks (exchanges). . . 
Total cash resources. . 


Redemption Fund and Due from U. S. 


eee ge ee ee eee ee eee 
Gn eee ae hk. eck. 


TOTAL RESOURCES....21.713 


.. 1,169 
. 2,669 


19,158 
18 


3,570 
4,087 


7,657 
970 


1,893 
2,687 
1,054 1,690 


3,838 6,270 
37 37 


2,603 
2,398 
5,001 

591 


387 
304 


100% «~—-34,820 
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A DECADE OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


Expressions of leaders in finance and public 


life 


throw interesting sidelights on 


the 


reserve system as a bulwark of banking credit 





CALVIN COOLIDGE 


President of the United States 


I heartily endorse your plan to pub- 
lish a symposium on the Federal Re- 
serve System befitting the tenth anni- 
versary of its establishment. The unfair 
criticism of the System during the past 
few years causes me to welcome the 
opportunity to say a word in appreci- 
ation of its service to the country. The 
Federal Reserve Banks have operated 
during the first ten years of their ex- 
istence under abnormal conditions. 
They did not have an opportunity to 
adjust themselves to the normal econ- 
omie life of the country. before the 
severest tests came. The system is an 
infant, measured in time, compared 
with the long-established central bank- 
ing systems of the world. But it has 
proved itself a bulwark of strength in 
times of emergency. Its function has 
been to bring the country through this 
trying period without financial collapse 
and with a minimum of strain. This 
task it has performed. Perhaps some 
deflation was too abrupt. That error 
will not be repeated. Our banking sys- 
tem emerged from perhaps the greatest 
crisis of modern times without impair- 
ment of its essential strength and sol- 
idarity. Its service to business and to 
the public in preventing a financial 
collapse is inestimable. 

That the business of the country has 
been able after the disorganizing in- 
fluences of war to adjust itself so 
readily to the new conditions and pre- 
pare a sound basis for orderly develop- 
ment is due in no small measure to the 
stabilizing influence of the Federal Re- 
serve System. While the eredit and 
currency systems of many countries 
have remained since the war in a state 
of chaos and instability which is deadly 
to economie development, our own 
country has already made the neces- 
sary readjustments and reached a de- 
gree of strength and stability that in- 
sures healthful business expansion. 

There are those who, oblivious to the 
magnitude of the trust imposed upon 
the Federal Reserve Svstem, would 
subject it to political attack for partisan 
purposes. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the dangers of any attempt to 
influence the System’s activities for 
partisan expediency. It is an entirely 
non-political organization and in order 
to render the greatest service should 
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be as free from partisanship as the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Your efforts to disseminate information 
as to its real service and true function 
constitute a public service. An in- 
formed public will be the greatest de- 
fense of the System. 


HE Federal Reserve 

recently completed its 
first ten years of operation, 
and THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
presents here a symposium 
of opinions on the system 
from President Coolidge, 
Secretary Mellon, President 
Knox of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and other 
prominent financial and in- 
dustrial leaders. 

Their expressions consti- 
tute a valuable and impres- 
sive commentary on the 
importance of the system 
as a stabilizing force in 
American business. 





WILLIAM E. KNOX : 


President, American Bankers Association; 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 


A glance back over the history of 
the Federal Reserve Bank since it first 
commenced operations, shows a record 
of real achievement. We have gone 
through the great war, with its con- 
sequent business and financial upheaval. 
The financial structure of the country 
during and since the war has been under 
a strain that only the Federal Reserve 
Bank has enabled us to withstand. I 
think we ean safely prophesy that hav- 
ing stood that strain, we may go ahead 
secure in the belief that we shall have 
no more money panies, knowing that 
we have a currency that is sufficiently 
elastic to meet all the needs of the 
country, and that we have in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank an aid to our credit 
system that is invaluable. The whole 
country has benefitted by the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
It has been tried and proved. 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 


President, Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago 


The Federal Reserve System is one 


of the outstanding evolutions of bank- 
ing in this country. It came into ex- 
istence at a most fortunate time and 
saved the banks of our country from 
a most chaotic financial crisis at the 
beginning of the late war. It is today 
the financial bulwark of our country 
and is effectively fulfilling the require- 
ments of a Reserve Bank to the satis- 
faction of the banks and the country at 
large. It has been unjustly attacked by 
some of our politicians as responsible 
for the deflation that occurred in 1919 
and 1920. When the truth is written 
it will be commended for the generous 
treatment it extended to all sections of 
the country, and in particular to the 
agricultural districts. 

It has been kept exceptionally free 
from political influence and is rendering 
such services that the banks of this 
country could not continue the large 
volume of business of today without 
its facilities. 

I think we can speak of the Federal 
Reserve Bank with the greatest pride 
and congratulate ourselves that we have 
such a banking system. 


FRANK O. WATTS 


President, First National Bank in St. Louis 


It is difficult to imagine into what 
chaos our whole banking, eredit, and 
monetary system would have fallen dur- 
ing the past ten vears if we had not 
had our Federal Reserve System. It 
has provided a steadying influence to 
our commercial and national credit op- 
erations, an agency for co-operative ac- 
tion among bankers, and a medium for 
our government to accomplish its stu- 
pendous national and _ international 
financing. In the post-war period the 
conservatism of the American banker, 
powerfully aided by the existence of the 
Federal Reserve System, has largely 
prevented a dangerous period of infla- 
tion under conditions which have been 
conducive to inflation. 

The rapidly developing national and 
international character of our indus- 
trial and financial systems ought to so 
impress our people that not only will the 
erities of the system decrease in num- 
ber, but also public sentiment ought to 
demand such a strengthening of the 
Federal Reserve organization that 
when the time approaches for the re- 
newal of the charters of these banks no 
question ought to arise as to the neces- 
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aph of the men who control the credit destinies of the nation—the Federal Reserve Board, at Washington. 


Latest bam 


are: Adolph C. Miller; Henry M. D. 


Secretary of the Treasury; Edmund Platt, Vice-Governor of the Board; George 


sity for such a centralized banking 


system. 


Cc. H. MARKHAM 


President, Illinois Central System 


Many times in the ten years since its 
organization the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has proved itself a protector and a 
stabilizer of the nation’s credit system, 
under which all business is organized 
and operated. It has helped to make 
business credits interlaced and mutually 
supporting to an extent that could not 
be attained without it. The wisdom 
and far-sightedness of our Federal Re- 
serve System has been fully proved by 
the operations of the act itself; its 
tenth anniversary should be an occasion 
for rejoicing that we have such a bene- 
ficient law. 


GEORGE H. GREENWOOD 


Cashier, The Old National Bank, 
Spokane, Washington 


The first ten years of the operation 
of the Federal Reserve System have 
demonstrated the very positive advan- 
tages of a banking system which per- 
mits the mobilizing of eredit: at any 
needed point. The fallacy of the old 
system of independent reserves was 
plain enough to experienced bankers, 
but the Federal Reserve System has 


impressed on them more firmly than 
ever the advantages of centralized credit 
control. In addition to this, the Sys- 
tem has tended to make better bankers 
out of those who have had relations 
with it, by reason of its insistence up- 
on sound banking principles. 

It has further demonstrated, if any 
such demonstration were really needed, 
the danger of mixing too much govern- 
ment with business. It is without doubt 
true that the period of deflation which 
we went through in 1920 and 1921 
would have been much less severe if 
the Federal Reserve Banks had been 
able to assert themselves earlier than 
they did. The reason for this inability 
to make their control felt was the re- 
sult of treasury policy and the neces- 
sity of supporting government offerings 
of bonds and eertificates. If the neces- 
sity for floating large governmental is- 
sues should arise in the future, Federal 
Reserve policy should not be subordin- 
ated to treasury policy. 

The danger to the Federal Reserve 
System will from within rather 
than without, because some of its mem- 
bers, becoming impatient with some of 
the red tape, may criticise it too severely 
and decline to accommodate their own 
principles to those of the system. It 
behooves every banker, first to reeog- 
nize its great benefits, and second, to be 
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From left to right they 


awes, Comptroller of the Currency; D. R. Crissinger, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board; Andrew W. Mellon, 
. James; Edward H. Cunningham; and Charles S. Hamlin. 


loud in its praise at every opportunity. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, Chemical National Bank, New York 
The enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Law is universally conceded to be one 
of the great constructive pieces of leg- 
islation of the present century, and its 
ten years’ operation has than 
measured up to the expectation of its 
founders. Its suecess in the future 
depends almost entirely upon two 
things: competent financial engineers, 
and its freedom from polities. 


more 


A. W. MELLON 


Secretary of the Treasury 


I am glad of this opportuity to ex- 
press my appreciation of the great 
service which the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has rendered to the country during 
the first decade of its existence. Al- 
though its initial trial has oceurred in 
a period of unprecedented economic and 
financial strain, the system has not only 
emerged without impairment of its own 
strength and stability, but has brought 
the country through this emergency 
with the soundest financial structure in 
its history. That the United States 
today oceupies such a strong financial 
position among the nations of the world 

(Continued on page 41) 





A COLLECTION SYSTEM THAT 
SIMPLIFIES THE WORK 


A marked saving of time and labor in 
collecting items is effected by this plan 
devised by the Chicago Trust Company 


By HOWARD H. HILTON 


Assistant Vice-president, Chicago Trust Company, Chicago 


A SYSTEM that greatly simplifies motion on the part of the clerk who day by day until the record of this item 
the work in the collection of items handled collections. If it were a city was ferreted out. So much clerical 
is used by the Chicago Trust Company, item it was presented by messenger, work was required in filling out all the 
Chicago. Neat and accurate records and if the messenger were unable to different forms and envelopes that the 
for the bank’s files are provided and make the collection he would leave a_ cost of collecting items amounted to ap- 
a marked saving of time is effected. note at the place of business of the proximately 50 cents each. In all there 

Before the present system was worked person who was to pay the note, while were seven distinct operations. Under 
the new system these have been reduced 
to one or two operations. 

The first way in which the new col- 
lection system effected an economy of 











fr | snes <1 inane cmc sees time and labor was in the elimination of 
WE HAVE ENTERED FOR COLLECTION A NOTE - SiisbtiooAGoasteAmeéc: : RECEIVED 11-3-% the work of addressing the various en- 
. MAKER OR ENDORSER DATE YOUR. NO. == sues aid velopes. Window envelopes were used 
PAUE BROWS ones — — an for all collection mailings. The forms 
REMARKS ve TEREST OF AND 6g were arranged with twin rectangular 
spaces on the face of each, (Fig. 1), 

$ with one space for the name of the 
Gren on ay iia AOE PPE: voums very vm owner of the note and the other for 

° 250 Fe STATE Sf. SMITHVIILE, OREGON cower the payer. By folding the form in a 


CHICAGO, ILL. > Bie 


certain manner either the name of 
owner or payer could be made to ap- 
pear through the “window” in the en- 
velope, thus making it unnecessary to 


Fig. 1. A’set of five similer forms is used in the city collection system of the Chicago st Com- address envelopes for either. 
pany. By inserting carbon Re eee all the necessary information Let us see how the forms for the 


collection of city items are arranged, 
out a laborious and time-consuming if the note was paid the bank would keeping in mind the fact that all five of 
method was employed in handling col- mail still another notice to that effect, them are filled in, with the aid of car- 
lections, just as is done in many banks _ all of which added to the routine work. bon paper, with one typing. 
at the present time. All of the records While this method was satisfactory The first collection form in the set 
were made out in longhand, and unnec- as far as the eustomer was concerned, of five is a simple acknowledgment. 
essary duplication of effort in the work the bank was confronted with the prob- On its face are shown the number of the 
was involved. A wide variety of forms lem of handling the multiplicity of ree- item, name and address of maker or 
for collection purposes added to the ords and mailings. A further diffieulty endorser, date, number of customer’s 
confusion and burdens of the task. lay in the fact that if several months note or draft, due date of the note, 
Today the process is very simple. from the time of the original trans- amount of note plus interest, and the 
There is one set of five forms for city action John Doe should want to refresh customer’s name and address. The forms 
collection items, which is made out his memory on the details of this partic- are usually stamped to be either pro- 
quickly by inserting them in quintupli- ular item without knowing the date, the tested or not protested. 
cate in a typewriter with the fanfold at- bank had no way of tracing it except Form number two in the system is 


tachment. And a similar set of forms’ to delve through the collection register a notice to the maker or endorser of 
is used for out-of-town collections, or 


collections handled by other banks. The 
bank retains both a numerical and an 
alphabetical record of the item. Only 
two files are needed: one for city col- COLLECTION RECORD GUEASS THEST CO. 




















4 : 3 . a ss CHICASO, tt. FILE BY sour No. 80246 
lections, and one for country collections. Tie ___SENT FOR COLLECTION NOt - DRAFT - AGgEetammer DATE SENT 11—-29-24 
cae 2 ? * MAKER PAYER ___ DATE THEIR NO DUE ~ AMOUNT 

The earlier plan for handling col- Jom DoE ams. Sass 31-28-00 oe — "aa 
lections which is still in general use 
among a wide range of banks was to ; ea ras 
record all items upon the collection COLLECTION CHARGES 
register, a long sheet upon which all ao ee 
the information about the various ecol- q BANKERS T2UST COMPANY ee JOHN DOE, 
lection items handled during the day SG TORE GET, Sete SE] 100 S. CLARK sr. 

: : : &*! cutcago, rit. 
was listed in longhand. If John Doe 
Cc) 4. MILTON 


brought in a note for collection he was 
given an ordinary receipt—made out 
in longhand,—and in addition he was 





: Fig. 2. The forms for ‘‘country”’ collections in this system resemble, with minor changes, the 
usually mailed an acknowledgment of city collection forms shown in Fig. 1. Notice the twin rectangular spaces on the face of the form. 


the transaction, which involved another This provides for mailing either to the owner of the note or draft or to the payer, by means of a 


‘window envelope.”’ 
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the note giving him all the information 
he could desire as to the amount he is 
required to pay and the date of pay- 
ment. All data shown on the first form 
is given here, with additional notation 
to the effect that “if not paid promptly, 
it will be necessary to protest or return 
same, aecording to our instructions.” 

The third form in the city collection 
set advises the customer as to the out- 
come of the collection. This takes the 
place of three forms which were used 
in the earlier system. On the face of 
this form in addition to the other in- 
formation are three lines: 

(a) We eredit your account this 
day. 

(b) We enclose our draft no. 

(c) We return herewith unpaid, 
reasons, if any, endorsed. Whether the 
amount of the note is to be credited to 





the account, or the bank’s draft is being 
sent, or the item is being returned un- 
paid, it is only necessary for the collec- 
tion teller to indicate which of the 
three is being done. 

The last two forms in the set of five 
are retained by the bank for its records. 
The fourth form is filed alphabetically 
under the name of the bank’s customer 
and can always be located readily, 
while the fifth and last form is filed 
numerically—aceording to the number 
of the item. It serves the same purpose 
as the collection register did in the old 
collection system, with the added ad- 
vantages of being more easily available, 
more complete and more accurate, ow- 
ing to the fact that it is made out on 
typewriter instead of in longhand. 

When the -collection is handled by 
another bank an entirely separate set 


of forms is used, as shown in Fig. 2. 
In this ease, as in the ease of city col- 
lections, there is a set of five forms. 
The first two forms are for the bank’s 
records, to be filed numerically and al- 
phabetically, respectively. The third 
country collection form is an advice to 
the owner of the note or draft as to the 
outeome of the collection, as in the corre- 
sponding city collection form. The 
fourth form corresponds to a collection 
letter and contains all the necessary in- 
formation. The notation “We enclose 
for collection note, ete.” appears on 
this form. The last form is an acknow- 
ledgment of the transaction which is 
sent to the owner. 

The simplicity and time-saving ad- 
vantages of this collection system should 
appeal to every banker, and the method 
can be adapted to almost any bank. 


WHAT A SURVEY SHOWED ON 
THE CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Re-deposits in permanent savings accounts average 
approximately 25 per cent, as revealed through 
investigation made by THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


OW successful is the Christmas 
club in actual operation over a 
period of years? 

One test in answer to this question 
has been the per cent of Christmas 
club deposits which are transferred to 
permanent savings accounts. An in- 
teresting result of a recent questionnaire 
on the Christmas savings club which was 
answered by 171 banks in five middle- 
western states was the fact that in the 
112 banks replying which operated 
Christmas clubs the average per cent of 
Christmas savers who redeposited in 
regular savings accounts was 25.9. 

But this percentage is only one of 
the many illuminating results of 
this thorough-going investigation of 
the Christmas club conducted by THE 
BaNKERS MontHiy. Much other valu- 
able information was brought to light 
which bears directly on the banker’s 
practical problems in operating his 
Christmas savings elub. 

The fact that approximately 250 
million dollars goes to Christmas elub 
depositors this year emphasizes the im- 
portance of this bank service. 

Of the 171 responses it was found 
that 112 banks, or 66 per cent, had 
Christmas clubs, 54, or 31 per cent did 
not have clubs, and five, or three per 
cent, are just starting clubs. 

The second part of Question No. 1. 
“How many years in operation?” 
revealed that club ages ranged from the 
five recently organized to two clubs 14 
years old. The average age was six 
years. Thirteen of the clubs were re- 
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ported to be 10 years old. The tabula- 


tion of club ages follows: 


AGE OF CLUB NUMBER OF BANKS 
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QUESTION NO. 2. What was the 
membership this year? The answers to 
this question revealed that the smaller 
clubs predominated. The highest number 
was 19 banks which had a membership of 
between 300 and 400. The next highest 
was 16 banks with clubs having less than 
100 members. One bank claimed to have 
a Christmas club, but had no members. 
Two clubs claimed over 10,000 member- 
ship. 

A comparison of this year’s member- 
ship with last year’s showed a slight 
growth. The highest number of banks 
in last year’s tabulation was 14 having 
a membership between 300 and 400. A 
membership of from 500 to 600 came 
second with 12 banks ineluded. Two 
again claimed membership over 10,000. 

QUESTION NO. 3. What are the 
deposits this year? The total deposits of 
Christmas savers was found to be $4,706,- 
686,85. The average club deposit this 
year was found to be approximately 
$35,737. The lowest deposit was $900, 
and the highest $523,000. 


QUESTION NO. 4. What are your 
total savings deposits? The total de- 
posits for the group responding to the 
questionnaire was $99,740,471.81. The 
Christmas club aggregate was $4,706,- 
686.86 or approximately 4.7 per cent of 
the total savings deposits. 

QUESTION NO. 5. What per cent 
of the Christmas savers “repeated” from 
last year? The percentage ranged from 
two banks having no repeaters whatso- 
ever to three which claimed 100 per cent 
repetition. The highest number was 23 
banks claiming 90 per cent repetition. 
Fifteen claimed 75 per cent. The 
average was 79 per cent. 


Per CENT REPEATING 
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QUESTION NO. 6. What per cent 
opened regular accounts? This question 
is perhaps the most important of the 
questionnaire since it touches upon the 
prime purpose of the club idea. It was 
found that answers ranged from three 
banks which stated that more of their 
Christmas savers opened regular accounts 
to two which claimed 90 per cent trans- 
ferred. The highest number was 12 
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which reported 10 per cent had trans- 
ferred. The average percentage trans- 
ferring was 25.9. 


No. oF BANKS Per CENT TRANSFERRING 
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QUESTION NO. 7. What has been 
the rate of “mortality” in payments? 


The average mortality rate was 4.5 per 
cent. One banks confessed to a 90 per 
cent rate and two claimed as little as 
two per cent. 
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QUESTION NO. 8. Does your 
Christmas club pay for itself? A total 
of 38 responded in the affiirmative to 
this question, and 63 in the negative. 
The latter group included 16 who said 
“indirectly,” “in advertising value,” “in 
new business promotion,” “not in dollars 
and cents,” or something of a similar 
nature. 

QUESTION NO. 9. How do you ad- 
vertise your club? Newspaper adver- 
tising predominated and was followed 
by lobby displays in second place. Three 
banks said they do not advertise their 
clubs. One of these had no members, 
another had 400 members, and another 
had 450 members. 

The methods of advertising and their 

(Continued on page 56) 


MAKING IT EASIER TO CARRY 
STOCK IN TRUST 


There are four generally accepted methods, 


each of which 
and is 


followed in 


By LANE O. WEBBER 


has reasons for existence 
different localities 


Vice-President, First Trust and Savings Bank, San Diego, California 


HE evolution of the living trust 

has brought to the trust officer 
many new, complicated and intensely 
interesting proplems. One of these, 
the methods of carrying stock in trust, is 
the subject of this article. That this 
is a question worthy of thought and con- 
sideration is demonstrated by the fact 
that there is no uniformity of practice 
in this matter by trust companies 
throughout the country. Reference is 
made to the living trust, as that is the 
source most productive of this situation, 
but the same problem arises in trusts 
under wills after distribution of the 
estate to the trustee. 

There are four generally accepted 
methods of holding stock in trust, each 
of which has its reasons for existence and 
is followed in different localities. They 
are as follows: 

First: Taking stock in the name of 
the trustee without any words indic- 
ative of its fiduciary capacity. 

Second: Transferring the stock into 
words descriptive of its fiduciary capa- 
city. 

Third: Permitting the stock to 
remain in the name of the creator of 
the trust, but assigned in blank and 
accompanied by a proper proxy (with 
power of substitution) and direction to 
the corporation to pay or deliver all 
subsequent dividends, and grant all 
stock rights, to and in the name of the 
trustee, or its order; and 

Fourth: Having the stock issued in 
the name of a nominee of the Trust Com- 
pany, again taking assignment in blank 


and like directions as to dividends and 
stock rights. 

Each of these procedures has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and can be 
best discussed separately. 


1. Taking the stock in the name of 
the trustee without indicating its 
fiduciary capacity. This is possibly the 
most simple plan and places title to the 
stock in the trustee, thus insuring, un- 
interrupted, the consequences of stock 
ownership and avoiding the necessity 
for transfers or changes incident to in- 
dividual ownership. In the event of 
transfer, or execution of proxies, there 
must be furnished a properly authen- 
ticated resolution establishing the 
authority of the executing officer or 
officers, such as is required to evidence 
the regularity of any corporate action. 
A general resolution can be passed by 
the board of directors qualifying certain 
officers to perform these acts, and copies 
thereof prepared and kept available for 
certification. In California, where there 
is a stockholders’ liability law, this 
method is fraught with some danger, 
as the trust company may find itself 
charged with this liability as a stock- 
holder and without sufficient assets in 
the trust to meet that liability or reim- 
burse itself therefor. 

These possibilities of liability neces- 
sitate a careful preliminary investiga- 
tion of the corporation and the condi- 
tions surrounding the acquiring of the 
stock. If the corporation is found to 
be financially sound, likely to remain 
so, and no irregularity appears in the 


issuing of the stock, these objections 
may be waived, but they must be borne 
in mind. 

2. Transferring the stock into the 
name of the trustee ‘n its fiduciary 
capacity. This possesses all the good 
points of the first method and will avoid 
the dangers of liability upon the part 
of the trustee, mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, placing that liability 
upon the trust itself. There will be en- 
countered the same difficulties and 
tedious details incident to transfer and 
the execution of proxies previously 
recited, but another and much more 
serious embarrassment develops. When- 
ever the trustee attempts to exercise its 
right of ownership, by transfer and, 
possibly, by proxy, it must, or may be 
required to, furnish a properly authen- 
ticated copy of its appointment and 
powers, as evidence of its authority and 
that it is acting within the same. That 
means a_ certified copy of selected 
excerpts of the instrument creating the 
trust and, under certain circumstances, 
an authenticated copy of the entire 
indenture. This will make more or less 
public at least part, if not all, of the 
contents of an extremely private docu- 
ment and expose to profane eyes the 
intimate details of a trustor’s provision 
for his beneficiaries in a manner not 
anticipated and, perhaps, thoroughly 
resented by him and them. The trustee 


may thereby find itself in a most un- 
pleasant predicament that should and 
may be avoided, as hereafter explained. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ARE YOU MAKING THE MOST 
OF THRIFT WEEK? 


How progressive banks are taking advantage of 
the opportunity to drive home their message 
when the entire community is thinking thrift 


“6 AVE, young man, and become re- 
spectable and respected.” 

The spirit of Benjamin Franklin re- 
turns once again on January 17, the two 
hundred and nineteenth anniversary of 
his birth, to repeat its message of thrift 
and to be the guiding spirit for the an- 
nual National Thrift Week which will 
be held from January 17 to 23. 

Bankers generally are acquainted 
with the purposes and methods of the 
Thrift Week campaign, but many have 
failed to take advantage of their op- 
portunity. Next to the saver himself, 
none benefits so much from Thrift 
Week as the banker. It provides him 
with a splendid opportunity to sell his 
bank to its community and to acquaint 
the community with the many different 
services of the bank. 

The basis of the educational program 
for 1925, as pointed out by the national 
committee, is the following “Ten Steps 
to Suecess” which every bank can use 
to advantage in its advertising and dis- 
play to show how its services tie up 
with these principles: Work and Earn 
Make A Budget; Record Expenditures; 
Have a Bank Account; Carry Life In- 
surance; Own Your Home; Make A 
Will; Invest in Safe Seeurities; Pay 
Bills Promptly; Share with Others. 


The Thrift Week special days are as 
follows: Saturday, January 17, Pay 
Bills Day; Sunday, January 18, Share 
with Others Day; Monday, January 19, 
Thrift or Bank Day; Tuesday, January 
20, Life Insurance Day; Wednesday, 
January 21, Own Your Home Day; 
Thursday, January 22, Budget Day; 
Friday, January 23, Safe Investment 
Day. 

Investment Day has been added as 
a new feature this year as a warning 
to thrifty savers against unwise invest- 
ment and a reminder that approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 is lost each year 
through careless investment. In order 
to point out ways whereby banks can 
co-operate with the thrift Week idea 
and turn it to advantage, THE BANKERS 
MontTHLyY has made a survey of the 
efforts of many banks and presents in 
this article their methods of tying up 
with Thrift Week. 

W. E. Walker, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Madison, Wisconsin, says: 


“Our bank’s part in National Thrift 
Week last year consisted of a whole- 
hearted co-operation in putting over an 


By OSGOOD BALEY 


original plan of education in the public 
schools. 


“Tf the plan of conducting classes of 
school children through banks is known 
as the Detroit plan, perhaps the plan 
I am describing might be known as the 
Madison plan for, so far as I know, 
this is the only city where it has been 
put into operation. 

“The success of this plan depends up- 
on having the effective co-operation of 
the superintendent of schools and all 
teachers. Instead of staging an essay 
contest, a poster contest or something 
of that kind, it was decided to make 
the teaching of Thrift Week subjects 
a regular and important part of the 
school curriculum for one week. Thrift 
is taught in the schools here throughout 
the year, but during Thrift Week all 
the subjects emphasized were to receive 
special attention. 

“Before these subjects could be taught 
very effectively, it was concluded a 
text book was necessary. Accordingly, 
in the short time at the disposal of the 
committee, a text book was prepared. 


“On each day of Thrift Week last 
vear in each class of all the private and 
parochial schools of the city, an as- 
signment was made on an appropriate 
lesson in the Thrift Week booklet. 
Themes were assigned on thrift topies, 
arithmetie lessons were moulded about 
the problems of Budget Day, talks by 
students were given on the subject of 
‘Sharing With Others, and so on 
through all the topies of the week. 

“This plan worked out very well for 
us last year. I believe it was the most 
practical course of Thrift Week action 
ever undertaken here.” 

F. R. Kerman, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the Bank of Italy, San Fran- 
ciseo, Cal., had this to say: 

“During Thrift Week last year, we 
arranged to have speakers appear in 
various schools throughout the city. 
The talks in these instances were 
framed to appeal particularly to chil- 
dren. Our speakers, in so far as possible, 
used homely subjects and punctuated 
discussions with many stories. 

“At the 


same time, 


through 


our 





Window display featuring Benjamin Franklin that was used by the Wells-Dickey Trust Company, 


Minneapolis, during Thrift Week in 1924. 


This suggests a method by which many banks can tie 


up effectively with the thrift week movement. 


Each article in the booklet was written 
by a man in a different line of business, 
by a banker, trust company official, 
realtor, insurance man, or merchant. 
The foreword was prepared by Thomas 
W. Gosling, superintendent of schools. 

“This booklet was prepared so hastily, 
the material was thrown together in a 
few days, that it is not held out as a 
model by any means, but it served our 
purpose. 


women’s department, we were very 
active in developing the Budget Day 
program. Our Women’s . department 
provides a budget book for housewives 
and another for women in_ business. 
These two books were distributed free, 
and the officers of the women’s depart- 
ment played a prominent part in telling 
how budgets could be drawn up for fam- 
ilies of various sizes. Our trust depart- 
ment also supplied speakers and data 
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(for the use of others) in connection 
with ‘Make a Will’ day. 

“‘Own Your Home’ day was featured 
by a dinner of various real estate men 
in the city. At this meeting one of our 
vice presidents was the principal 
speaker and told how loans were made 
to home builders. The talk was carried 
in all of the newspapers, and in addi- 
tion there was liberal editorial comment. 

“Tndividually, the banks did not do 
any particular Thrift Week advertising, 
but the Savings Bank Association 
joined together in the preparation of 


some special copy for that week and 
carried this advertisement in all of the 
newspapers in the city.” 

The Thrift Week efforts of the First 
National Bank of Fort Wayne in 1924 
are described by Clem J. Steigmeyer, 
manager of the business extension de- 
partment : 

“Our program was of a three-fold 
nature. We used newspaper advertis- 
ing, distributed literature and qualified 
officers and employes gave talks. 

“The financial institutions of the city 
united during Thrift Week in a cam- 


paign of several full page ads, to which 
the names of all the participating institu- 
tions were signed. The advertisement 
also bore the explanatory line, “The 
financial institutions are co-operating 
this week to make a thriftier Fort 
Wayne.’ This proved to be an effective 
method of selling thrift to an entire 
community in a big way. 

“We also took advantage of National 
Thrift Week to distribute literature 
which bore upon thrift subjects. Our 
trust department furnished two book- 

(Continued on page 38) 


WHAT CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
FARMER ACTUALLY MEANS 


Helping to keep young men and women on the 
farm and to combat the glib fallacies of soap-box 
orators are among the many valuable results 


ee OU don’t remember me do you’? 

This question was addressed to 
the writer several weeks ago by a young 
man who stood before my desk. I 
looked up from the work I was doing 
into a pair of eyes calculated to inspire 
confidence. Before I go on with the 
conversation that passed between us I 
want to give the incident a little back- 
ground. Eugene, the city where I live, 
is the home of the University of Oregon. 
Every year we have attending the uni- 
versity several hundred young men 
students, the flower of the youth of the 
coast states. These young men are clean 
cut, upstanding, physically and mentally 
fine types of American manhood. I 
mention this so you will appreciate it 
when I tell you I mistook the young 
man standing before me for an upper- 
classman of the university. The young 
man who stood before me was a little 
under the usual size in height, more of the 
blocky square cornered type and I could 
easily discern bulging arm and shoulder 
muscles stretching the worsted cloth in a 
late pattern of a conservative style suit 
which no doubt bore the label of one of 
our nationally advertised lines of cloth- 
ing made for young men. 

I was forced to admit I could not 
recall his name or face, to which he 
modestly replied “I am Kenneth 
Cossler.”. Immediately I remembered 
him as a member of one of our earlier 
boys pig clubs. I found out afterwards 
it was the pig club we organized and 
financed in 1916, which was, by the 
way, one of the first pig clubs to be 
organized in this country. 

I invited Kenneth to come around and 
sit down. Then I listened to his story. 
Briefly, it was similar to any one of 
several hundred that could have been 


By C. D. RORER 


President, Bank of Commerce, Eugene, Oregon 


told after the war. Kenneth was among 
the first to volunteer and left with the 
first contingent from this county for 
a training camp. Eventually he went 
across and did his bit serving his country, 
came back ‘and was mustered out. He 
came back to the farm, but only to make 





Cc. D. RORER 


a visit. The virus of excitement and 
unrest was in his veins, put there, no 
doubt, by his war experience. It was 
more than he could stand; the urge of 
more new experiences caused him to 
travel and roam about. Finally, the 
unrest began to leave his system. 
Kenneth, according to his story, found 
employment in California and for almost 
two years worked and saved. 

“What are you going to do Kenneth?” 
I asked. “I want to open an account in 
your bank, if I may, and then I am 


going to buy me a good heavy team of 
horses” answered Kenneth and continued, 
“T have come back to take over the farm. 
You know Dad’s getting old and I like 
farm life.” 

My mind turned back almost eight 
years and as I half closed my eyes 
in thought and memory, the boy 
Kenneth Cossler stood beside me at my 
desk. His young hand was signing a 
note of $10.00 due one year after date, 
drawing six per cent interest. Before 
me laid the recommendation of his 
teacher, that he was in her judgment 
worthy to be trusted for the amount 
necessary to buy a pig; that he might 
become a member of our boys pig club, 
which we were then organizing. The 
boy was learning his first financial trans- 
action, he was learning the use of credit 
and in this case credit without the sig- 
nature of anyone other than that of his 
own name. It was an honor obligation. 
He had put in his order for his pure bred 
registered pig and soon he had the 
money in his hand ready to turn it over 
to the county agent. The county agent 
was to look after sending the money 
away for the pigs that were being pur- 
chased for the club members. Happy, 
did you say? And as I sat there think- 
ing over the subsequent details of his 
elub work, the good feeding and care 
given his pig as shown by his report 
sent in to the college; finally the sale 
of his grown hog and the payment of 
the note, I couldn’t help but wonder if 
this pig club transaction might not have 
had something to do with his decision 
to go back to the farm and if it didn’t 
have something to do with his statement 
“T like the farm.” 

Hardly a week, surely not more than 
a month passes without my seeing some 
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Scenes that depict graphically the efforts of the Bank of Commerce, Eugene, Oregon, in co-operating with ‘“‘better farming’”’ in its community. 
Above are the boys’ and girls’ clubs, while in the center and at lower right are shown displays of corn and other farm products in the bank’s lobby. 


young man or young woman, now grown 
and some of them even married and 
with families, who were members of our 
earlier boys pig clubs or girls poultry 
clubs. 

When these clubs were first organized 
by us there were very few herds of 
pure bred hogs in this county, likewise 
few flocks of thorough-bred chickens. 
Membership in these clubs was scattered 
all over the county. I believe I am 
modest when 1 say the impress left on 
the herds and flocks of this county by 
our importation of pure bred breeding 
stock has had its effect and the com- 
munity has benefited thereby. It 
would not be altogether hard to 
imagine either, that at least a score or 
more of young boys received some real 
practical experience in judging, caring 
for and feeding their “very own pig.” 
The satisfaction of exhibiting his pig 
at the county fair and in some eases at 
the State fair and in some remote cases 
some of them even exhibited their prize 
porkers at the Pacific International Live 
Stoek Show, held in Portland, Oregon, 
also making out their final reports to the 
State club leader at the college of agri- 
culture must have been a helpful train- 
ing. 

Such an experience on the whole is 
not likely to make a young man think 
of the banker as the fishy-eyed indi- 
vidual, the cold blooded old skin-flint as 


bankers are sometimes pictured in the 
movies and in books or the idea that 
some of the rural youth of the land get 
from the itinerant “soap-box” orator 
who may be passing through the country 
and filling such dates as he ean pick 
up at school houses and grange halls. 
The banker-farmer movement pays 
both the banker and the community. 
Let me tell about our corn show. For 
years the old timers kept saying “You 
can’t raise corn in Oregon;” some of 
‘em said it so often they believed it. 
Finally “Farmer” Smith, agriculturist 
for one of the western railroads, per- 
suaded a few farmers in this part of 
western Oregon to plant some good 
northern seed corn. About that time the 
writer and his associate came to Oregon 
from the middle west. We knew what 
corn and hogs would do for a bank that 
needed to grow, so our bank decided to 
hold a corn show in order to stimulate 
interest in corn growing. We pulled 
off a real corn show. There were 110 
entries. Sad to relate, however, out of all 
the exhibits there were only two or three 
that showed ten ears of corn of the 
same type. On the whole it was fairly 
good corn, but a mongrel lot when it 
came to pure type., We bought all the 
seed corn raised by the farmer who 
took first prize at our corn show and the 
following spring distributed 178 pack- 
ages of 8 pounds to the package. The 


following fall we had the full satis- 
faction of seeing that we had practically 
standardized the corn of our county. 
Incidentally I might mention that the 
entire lot of seed corn did not cost us 
any more than the amount a_ bank 
ordinarily pays for an order of 
calendars, or a lot of celluloid jim- 
cracks. In fact just about twice the 
amount some banks pay to have the 
name of their bank painted on canvass 
and hung over the elephant’s back when 
the cireus comes to town. Does this 
kind of banker-farmer co-operation 
pay? Let me ask you, does it pay to 
assist in standardizing any product the 
farmer raises? It has been my observa- 
tion that buyers in numbers flock to that 
locality where any product of the farm 
has been standardized and _ where 
quality can be found. 

I think I am safe in saying not all 
the corn raised from the seed corn 
handed out by our bank was made into 
“moon.” I am sure some of it was 
fed to live stock, and fat live stock 
means fat bank accounts in normal 
times. 

Another project fostered by our bank 
was the introduction into this commu- 
nity of the big Russian sunflower to be 
planted and grown for ensilage. Some 
of the other projects along the banker- 
farmer line fostered and encouraged by 

(Continued on page 81) 








DIGGING OUT PROFITABLE IDEAS 
IN YOUR WORKING FORCE 


One bank found that a suggestion contest released 
sparks of initiative in the employes that re- 
sulted in valuable plans to aid the management 


ROGRESS in the banking business 

is very largely dependent upon the 
acceptance of new ideas which can be 
translated into new and more effective 
ways of extending and _ performing 
banking service. 

In this respect banking does not differ 
from other lines of business enterprise. 
Everywhere the value of the new idea 
is appreciated by progressive business 
men. Under modern business conditions 
calling for enlarged units of operation 
the need for initiative, vision and cre- 
ative thinking is imperative. Fortunate 
indeed is the organization that can be 
assured of a constant and vitalizing flow 
of new ideas from the executives who 
are responsible for its management and 
growth. Such an organization is likely 
to be found leading its competitors, of- 
fering to its clients a superior grade of 
service and receiving correspondingly en- 
larged profits. 

An increasing appreciation of these 
facts is leading the banking executive 
to examine and use every source that 
may be productive of valuable ideas. 
He is cultivating carefully new fields in 
hopes of harvesting a crop of sugges- 
tions that may help him in the efficient 
management of his institution. 

It is to be expected, of course, that 
most of the constructive and usable ideas 
will come from the executives of the 
business. Usually the ability of the ex- 
ecutive to think creatively is one of the 
prerequisites to his job. His superior 
knowledge of the business, his greater 
ability, his position of authority and re- 
sponsibility are all conducive to an en- 
larged outlook upon the important prob- 
lems of the business, that is likely to 
produce more constructive suggestions 
than ean possibly occur to one not in an 
executive position. 

The wise manager, however, knows that 
there is a deal of truth in the old saying 
that “two heads are better’ than one” 
and will encourage every person on his 
staff to contribute to the supply of ideas 
that are needed in the business. 


In banking there are many directions 
in which initiative and constructive 
thinking may travel. The new busi- 
ness problem, for example, is an im- 
portant one. How can business of the 
bank be increased? How can the ser- 
vices the bank has to offer be thrust 
out into a wider range of effectiveness 
in the community? What new ways 
of serving the public can be devised? 
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By WALTER R. BIMSON 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


The publicity department lives on new 
ideas. How ean we present the claims 
of the bank in a fresh, new way that 
will attract a larger patronage? The de- 
mands for increased efficiency and low- 
ered operating costs in the clerical de- 
partments of the bank offer limitless pos- 





WALTER R. BIMSON 


sibilities for the application of new 
ideas. What new opportunities for the 
profitable employment of the banks 
funds can be discovered? 

If the suggestions that have been 
offered along these and other lines have 
come from a few executives and special- 
ists in the organization, what can be 
obtained from the rest of the staff? 
In an attempt to find the answer to 
this question many business organiza- 
tions and banks have encouraged a 
more general participation in the sol- 
ution ,of some of the important and 
troublesome problems of management. 

There are, of course many questions 
of importance, such as those relating 
to policy, that are quite beyond the 
members of the staff below executive 
rank to discuss intelligently. Neverthe- 
less, there remain may phases of the 
business upon which the employe may 
make intelligent and valuable comments, 
criticisms and suggestions. 

In those matters with which he is not 
daily concerned in the performance of 
his work, he may have a singularly 
fresh and original point of view that 


may result in ideas that have not oce- 
curred to those more closely associated 
with the operations, methods or prob- 
lems under consideration. On the other 
hand, the employe ought to know the 
details of the operations he performs 
better than anyone else and if he has 
not dug himself too deeply into the rut 
of unthinking performance of his duty, 
he may be able to work out new methods 
and economies of operation that are 
better than the old. Banks and other 
business organizations that have set out 
to discover what sparks of initiative 
and constructive thought may be found 
in the ranks of the workers, have un- 
covered just such new and valuable 
ideas as are herein described. Assum- 
ing, then, that we consider it worth 
while to invite our employes to get 
their heads together in the discovery 
of new ideas, how may we go about 
it to secure really effective results. 


The experience of many organiza- 
tions indicates that the method is of 
vital importance. The “Suggestion 
Box” plan frequently used in the past 
has so often failed to bring results and 
it is mentioned here simply to indicate 
a method likely not to succeed. The 
conventional way of using the “Sugges- 
tion Box” was to put it at some conven- 
ient place with a small notice attached 
that suggestions and ideas might be 
deposited therein. Banks that have 
tried this plan, of which inquiries have 
been made, have all reported most un- 
satisfactory results. 


One of the largest banks in the 
country, located in New York, secured 
quite successful results, however, by 
staging a special campaign for new 
ideas and suggestions. This bank, at 
the time, was undergoing a difficult and 
demoralizing retrenchment program, 
which necessitated a drastic reduction 
of the force and the use of every means 
of lowering operating costs. The man- 
ager called a meeting of department 
and division heads, explained the situ- 
ation confronting the management of 
the bank and asked for the co-oper- 
ation of all of the junior executives in 
the task of reducing the force and in- 
stituting other economies by the work- 
ing out of new systems and methods 
of operation that would reduce costs 
and at the same time maintain a high 
degree of operating efficiency. He 
promised immediate and substantial re- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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A “BRASS TACK” APPEAL THAT 
REFLECTS YOUR SERVICE 


Every piece of advertising of this 
New York bank is aimed to be in 
itself of specific aid to every reader 


By ORRIN C. LESTER 


Advertising Manager, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 


| the Bowery Savings Bank our 
advertising policy is founded on 
this two fold requirement; first, that 
every piece of advertising must of itself 
be of specific service to the reader; and 
second, that every piece of advertising 
must be characteristic of the bank. 

The first requirement may sound 
idealistic and revolutionary, but we 
literally mean it. We do not believe that 
we have any right to clutter up the 
pages of the newspapers with advertis- 
ing which merely calls attention to our 
business or appeals for more accounts. 
It is a strict requirement of every piece 
of copy going out over our name that it 
earry something of real service to the 
reader, irrespective of whether he makes 
use of the bank or not—something more 
than moralizing advice, something of 
practical helpfulness. 

No, we are not sentimental dreamers. 
We are a business enterprise, but we 
owe a duty to the community, as I think 
every bank does, for the public good, 
in the way of supplying depositors and 
outsiders with helpful information on 
all questions affecting the economic 
management of their affairs. 

Take, for example, the series of ad- 
vertisements which we started in the 
New York newspapers in September, 
1924, under the general heading, “If 
you had the Money.” Here we get down 
to eases and talk things that are real 
problems to every man. We present in 
order these seven specific objectives for 
saving: (1) A home of your own, (2) 
A vaeation, (3) education (4) travel, 
(5) life insurance, (6) a business of 
your own, (7) investments. A seperate 
advertisement is devoted to each of these 
objectives, and in each ease the subject 
is diseussed, not in the abstract, with 
glittering generalities, but in the con- 
crete, with figures mentioned where pos- 
sible, with some effert to analyze the 
ease for the benefit of the reader, and 
with very positive suggestions to action. 

The diseussion is not only concrete, 
but is written from the standpoint of 
the reader. We try to take his point 
of view in the matter, and keep to the 
“you” note all through. 

Take, as an example, the first adver- 
tisement in the series, the one headed, 
“A Home of Your Own.” Everybody, 
I suppose, has the desire to own a home, 
and he expects to some day. With the 
average man the ambition to be a home 
owner, while very real as a desire, is 


usually very hazy as to the means to 
be followed. In our advertisement we 
had this type in mind, and we wrote the 
copy with a view to pulling him up 
short, making him stop to think how he 
might own a home. Every suggestion 
in that advertisement is apt, whether a 
man comes to the Bowery Savings Bank 
or not. A citizen of San Francisco 
might read it, get these definite sugges- 
tions as to how to go about owning a 
home, and profit by his reading just as 
truly as the man in New York. 

And so with the other advertisements 
in the series. The suggestion of plans 
for owning a home, providing for the 
education of children, and the other 
objectives, is a working scheme whatever 
bank the reader uses. In each adver- 
tisement the facilities of the Bowery 
Savings Bank are offered, and a very 
direct tie-up is made between the 
savings objective featured and our pre- 
paredness to assist in the realization of 
that objective. But there is not one of 
these advertisements that cannot be read 
with benefit to the reader quite aside 
from any benefit to the bank. I had a 
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man say to me that the reading of our 
advertisement on “A Vacation” gave 
him an entirely new thought on the 
subject. He had always dug into his 
account each summer for his two-weeks 
of holiday. The thought had never oc- 
curred to him that a vacation was a 
separate thing and should be saved for 
of itself, without dependence on his 
regular savings fund. 

Life insurance is a subject for joking 
with many people. They smile at the 
idea of something in which you have to 
die to win, as the old jest has it; and 
they tell you with a sort of glee how 
they evade the annoyance of insurance 
solicitors’ visits. We have no insurance 
to sell, but we think the subject one of 
such importance to personal and family 
economics that we devoted one of the 
advertisements of this series to life in- 
surance, and made some positive sug- 
gestions which we know have helped 
many people. 

The very fact that we are independent 
in the matter, with no axe to grind, has 
caused many depositors and others to 
come to us for advice on insurance. 


We are open Mondays ancl 7 P.M. 
Come and alk ts mer 
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Savings Bank, New York 


City. Each one emphasizes a definite savings objective, such as ‘‘A Business,"’ ‘“‘A Home,” etc. 


In addition, each is aimed to be of real benefit to the reader by giving him help on actual pr 
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There are numerous instances in which 
we have advised depositors to withdraw 
money from their savings in order to 
pay a first premium on life insurance. 
But the point is that this piece of eopy 
carries a service to every man who has 
neglected his insurance, regardless of 
whether he is a depositor or whether he 
becomes a depositor. He can put the 
new suggestion into effect with or with- 
out our aid, as he wishes—though our 
advertisement makes it plain that we 
stand ready with special facilities to 
advice him on an individual plan for 
insurance and to help him save for it. 

And here we come to the second 
element in our advertising policy—the 
requirement that every piece of adver- 
tising be individual to the bank. 
Basically, I suppose, this requirement 
ineludes the other, for we have stead- 
fastly tried to put service foremost in 
the character of our bank. It therefore 
would be impossible to write a piece of 
copy that would be truly characteristic 
of the bank and yet put the service 
element in that piece of copy. 

The second requirement obviously rules 
out all advertising in general terms. We 
are working here on the principle that 
a primary object of savings bank ad- 
vertising is to individualize the partie- 
ular bank—to make it stand out with a 
personality of its own. Therefore we 
no longer publish ourselves merely as 
a depositary for savings, or urge upon 
the reader the abstract idea of thrift, 
and appeal to him to use our bank as a 
means to the practise of thrift. Every- 
one in the banking business is prone to 
preach thrift, and if we do that we are 
simply one more preacher in an already 
crowded field. To make our advertising 
individual—as well as more helpful to 
the reader—we present some specific 
reason for saving, put it in terms of 
a service which the bank is prepared to 
render, and thus to that reader identify 
the idea with the Bowery Savings Bank. 

Take again the idea of saving for a 
home. That is a common objective for 
saving, one of the commonest. Perhaps, 
next to those who save for a rainy day, 
those who save for a home of their own 
are the most numerous group among 
savings banks depositors. And yet, how 
many savings banks appeal directly to 
that purpose as an ineentive to save, 
how many tie up their service and their 
advertising to this natural instinct of 
the human being—the desire to have a 
home of his own? 

We believe that we give individuality 
to our advertising by offering our serv- 
ices in these specific ways. We cause 
the reader to think of our bank, not 
only when he reads our advertisements 
with their specifie suggestions of how to 
attain the desires of his life, but also 
when he later reads these ideas in other 
connections quite apart from our name. 
The man who gets from our advertise- 
ment his first positive suggestion as to 
how to go about actually getting the 
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home of his dreams, will naturally think 
of our bank when he reads similar or 
related suggestions in the real-estate 
columns, in the investment columns, and 
elsewhere. We have identified our in- 
stitution with the idea of a home, in 
that reader’s mind at least, and his 
natural tendency will be to come to 
this bank for the service. 

A necessary corollary of such an ad- 
vertising policy is a service policy which 
backs up the advertising in every par- 
ticular. We cannot invite people to 
come in and talk over these questions, 
unless we are prepared to talk them over 
intelligently and are willing to spend the 
time on many individual conferences. 

And, in fact, I don’t see how we could 
follow such a line of advertising unless 
we were willing to give the implied 
service. Advertising a bank as a place 


for the receipt of savings is one thing; 
advertising it as a place where a man 
may save for a home, for a vacation, for 
the education of his children, for a busi- 
ness of his own, and for other specific 
objectives, is quite a different thing. 

Thrift is abstract; you read a preach- 
ment of it, you think it over, and decide 
in your own mind to take it or leave 
it—or, what is most likely, to postpone 
it. 

But saving for a home, for an educa- 
tion, for investment, gets a different 
process of reaction. The minute you 
begin to mention concrete reasons for 
saving, questions arise in the reader’s 
mind. He has his own ideas as to a 
home, the site, the architectural style, 
the distinctive features. These questions 
come up, and they have to be answered 

(Continued on page 34) 


PAYING INSURANCE BY 
A TRUST-SAVINGS PLAN 


How a Nebraska trust company served both clients and 
insurance companies when the law divorced commercial 
and savings banks from investment and fiduciary service 


By CHARLES Q. DeFRANCE 


Advertising Manager, Lincoln Trust Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


READ with much interest the ar- 
ticle written by Albert Journeay for 
the November edition of THe BANKERS 
MonTHLY and appreciate very much his 
sane conclusions. For several years past 
I have felt that trust departments are 
too apt to reach after estates consisting 
of stocks and bonds and the like and 
to ignore life insurance. But it is a 
delicate matter to approach one’s friend, 
much less a comparative stranger, and 
say, “Here, Joe, do you realize that 81 
per cent of all estates consist of life 
insurance money and the great bulk of 
this is dissipated in seven years after 
the death of the insured? Your wife 
cannot know much about handling a 
big chunk of money. Make a life in- 
surance trust and let us safeguard it!” 
I say this is rather a delicate matter 
to spring on any persons who have not 
theretofore had sufficient dealings with 
a trust company to know its capacity 
for handling trust estates, or to have the 
utmost confidence in it. Most persons 
are from Joplin and “have to be shown.” 
Fortunately for us, Nebraska has a 
curious trust company law which com- 
pletely divorces commercial and savings 
banking from investment banking and 
fiducial service. Banks eannot act as 
trust companies, and trust companies 
cannot act as banks. This makes a little 
problem in editing booklets for such 
concerns as Mr. Journeay represents so 
ably. 


Having this law in mind, I began in 
the Fall of 1921 to work out a plan 
which would comply with the law and 
yet give us savings accounts, besides 
giving us an opportunity to show what 
we can do in the way of trust service. 
The plan was finally presented to the 
public in December, 1921, under the 
name “Eltelie contract.” (I had in the 
back of my head a recollection of “Nylic” 
and “Lieny”—activities of the New 
York Life Insurance Company—and 
1-t-l-i-c for “Lincoln Trust Life Insur- 
ance Club” smoothed out with a couple 
of e’s, was the result.) 

It is hardly necessary to quote the 
Eltelie contract in full—for legal ver- 
biage is much alike the world over. 
Lincoln Trust Company is party of the 
first part and A. Polieyholder is party 
of the second part. Then is recited a 
description of the life insurance policies 
now being carried by party of the 
second part, giving serial number, date, 
amount, name of company, amount of 
annual premium, and how being paid— 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually, 
and amount of such payments. At 
bottom of the first page is shown the 
number of policies listed, aggregate in- 
surance, and amount of all premiums for 
one year as now being paid. 

Then in consideration of blank dollars, 
party of the first part agrees to pay all 
the premiums listed as they fall due 

(Continued. on page 76) 
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mond, Virginia is third vice-president of the ‘ 
active members. He has been engaged in banking since in 18 
and advertising work for the Seaboard National Bank, and 
with the Planters National Bank of Richmond as advertising manager, 


Here’s what he thinks of THE BANKERS MONTHLY: 


“The Bankers Monthly is the one publication that I do not take time to read 
durin business hours, 26 | preter Se restate © ee oy ee ne eae 
to it the attention it deserves. I have always found its contents throughout to be 
of business building ideas of worth, and it is rare indeed that I cannot adapt some of 
the ideas incorporated in the articles to our own advantage.”’ 











A program that attracts 
new depositors 





NEW YORK 


| greed we offer you a powerful new link in bank- 
ing service: positive protection against check 
raisers. Sure, trouble-free protection. 

Super-Safety INSURED checks—made of the 
world’s safest check paper. Protected by The Wm. 
J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc. And, 
finally, insure you and each depositor for $1,000 
against loss through raised checks. This insurance 
is issued by the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company—one of the strongest in America. No 
extra cost to you! 


Monthly we advertise them to millions—hur- 
dreds or perhaps tens-ofthousands in your locality. 


Then—if you provide Super-Safety INSURED 
Bank Checks—we supply an effective program of 
selling-helps. Special advertising matter whenever 
you want it, regular newspaper campaigns, mailing 
literature, display material for your bank. 

It does attract new depositors—helps you build 
business. Thousands of progressive banks are prov- 
ing this today. 

Get all the facts now! 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


DENVER 
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HAS YOUR BANK REACHED ITS 
“SATURATION POINT?” 


When and until it does you will find the 
direct advertising methods of this institution 
valuable in gaining business from customers 


Publicity Manager, Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland 


VERY bank sooner or later comes 

to a “saturation point” in its field. 
Then, instead of increasing depositors, 
it is better to develop additional business 
from present customers. The problem 
is to get them together with a minimum 
of cost and effort; to sell a lifetime 
program of financial success rather than 
an account. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
deseribe the experience of the Cleveland 
Trust Company with this problem and 
its treatment by direct advertising. 

It is to be understood, of course, that 
we do not ever intend to neglect new 
business. What we want to do most 
is to keep our savers saving regularly 
and interest them in other departments 
of our bank as rapidly as their accounts 
indicate their fortunes are growing and 
need the services of those departments. 

The regular saver soon accumulates 
a surplus over $500 or $1000 and rather 
than see some unworthy stock salesman 
pilfer it, we believe it should be placed 
in first mortgage real estate bonds 
which our bank feels justified in label- 
ing “safe bonds.” 

Bonds require a safe deposit box; 
further bonds, insurance and _ other 
holdings make a prospect for the trust 
department. There is a genuine pro- 
gression of usefulness which makes valid 
the statement that there are few things 
which can be so important in the life of 


By I. I. SPERLING 


an individual as a lasting relationship 
with a good, strong bank. Such a bank 
is a factor in his existence from the 
time his parents prepare for his coming 
until long after he has prepared for 
his departing. 

Nineteen twenty-four was a year when 
the launching of such a program was 
propitious. This was a year when the 
eredit supply far exceeded the demand. 

In other words, it afforded all of 
us an opportunity to divert our regular 
savings effort to channels of more prof- 
itable business such as trusts, safe de- 
posit, commercial business and so on. 

A frank statement of the situation, as 
explained, was sent to all our employes 
by our house organ. 

Our new business department made 
purely good will calls on substantial 
customers and incidentally, uncovered a 
surprising amount of new business and 
business leads. 

Booklets describing our various serv- 
ices were on hand at all of our 
branches. 

Some of these branches were being 
furnished at about this time with new 
buildings. Usually a new banking home 
is a great opportunity to inerease 
savings business. Instead we concen- 
trated on safe deposit. With our in- 
vitations and with previous announce- 
ments of the opening, we sent a reserva- 
tion eard showing a picture of the vault 


under construction and containing space 
for the signer to reserve one box at a 
stipulated price. 

Did we lose caste because of our un- 
dignified method of apparently hand- 
billing the neighborhood? 

Here’s what happend: 

One hundred and fifty boxes were 
reserved before the doors of one branch 
were opened. One hundred boxes were 
spoken for at the other. And the 
savings business, though not aggressively 
solicited, was proportionately large. 

Incidentally, here is an unusual plan 
we are using in connection with the 
opening of one of our suburban 
branches. 

We stirred up the civie spirit by 
staging a meeting of the local Chamber 
of Commerce at which our president 
and two vice presidents were invited 
to speak. 

Then we distributed a miniature news- 
paper carrying small advertisements of 
every one of the suburb’s 70 odd mer- 
chants each offering one special at 
bargain prices to induce a large crowd 
to the center of town on bank opening 
day. The movie man is giving a special 
matinee. The garage owner is cutting 
the price of gas for the day. Free 
parking space is being provided by 
another booster. 

The advertising matter is being dis- 


(Continued on page 30) 





Types of direct mail literature that are used by the Cleveland Trust Com 
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Saturday morning in June 

there drew up at the curb beside 
the Ferndale National Bank a motor 
ear of distinguished ancestry. Two 
women, fluttering with Paris, France and 
summer Americana, chirped out from 
behind wheel and speedometer, extended 
their metropolitan open-work slippers 
to the astonished country tarvia, and 
without further warning headed for the 
bank entrance. 

The head of Cashier John Atwood, 
which had been in immovable observa- 
tion from behind the window and screen 
beside his desk, trembled spasmodically 
as he gave tongue. 

“Julius Caesar! if it isn’t the new 
summer people from the old Shippey 
place!” 

There slowly rose over the top of a 
newspaper near John’s desk not the 
bald knob and tragie eves of Rome’s 
great ward heeler, but the tangled gray 
thatch and heavy pop bottle lenses of 
Director Clutehbill. 

“People of wealth,” explained John 
quickly. 

Director Clutchbill’s head began to 
subside back of his paper. “All new- 
comers is wealthy, John,” he uttered 
down in his throat. 

Despite Mr. Clutchbill’s warning John 
obeyed a personal surge of politeness 
that was to cause him to leap like the 
roebuck in an after day. 
door of the front office and beamed a 
“ood morning” as the two ladies en- 
tered the lobby. 

“Good morning! Is this Mr. Atwood ?” 
inquired one of the women, a graceful 
brunette of olive charm and gold-flecked 
eves. 

“Quite so, madam!” answered John 
in a grave and venerable British bari- 
tone he had learned after no little vocal 
seuffle in Montreal. 
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“My husband, Mr. Lloyd Vanee, 
wished me to call and open an account 
with you for the summer.” 

“Quite so....quite so! Please come 
in and be seated,” urged John. 

Mrs. Lloyd Vance and her companion, 
Miss Jean Silverheels, a peach-stained 
blond, entered and _ flashed _ bright 
glances at the head of Director Cluteh- 
bill which he had pumped up again only 
to subside under a sudden leak. 

The item deposited was a cheque on 
a New York bank of so ancient a name 
only a few could earry on a conversa- 
tion within its walls to say nothing of 
a checking account. Mindful that a 
cordial weleome might influence other 
plump and well-behaved cheques, John 
executed a gallant Chesterfield bow with 
right boot heel lifted, fist closed and 
elbow at right angles to waist line. 
He handed Mrs. Lloyd Vance a tiny 
leather cheque book. For this and the 
words, “I hope I may see you in the 
bank often,” he received an unveiled 
glance of admiration. To be exact, Mrs. 
Vance was a woman of resource. She 
knew the dearth of male talent which 
attends a summer home in the country. 
{nd in her canvass of Ferndale village 
she had encountered both a short crop 
and close season in local masculines. 
Perhaps you may faney her concealed 
joy in finding John, and perhaps you 
may discover her in the act of fastening 
an invisible string to John’s coat tail 
when she left. And with the withdrawal 
of the feminine dynamite you may be- 
hold Director Clutehbill hauling his 
paper curtain down into his lap thereby 
disclosing two nervous blue eyes. 

“John,” said he in a passionate voice, 
“them are dangerous critters, if I’m any 
judge. I feel I ought to warn vuh. A 
bank man should meditate on the un- 
certainties of the future and be guided 


by what gossip might do to him.” 

“They dropped in $500 as a starter. 
you didn’t like them?” John lifted his 
eyebrows and waited. 

“John, a little goes a long ways, as 
Hen Magoon’s beagle hound said when 
he fell off a cliff.” Director Clutehbill 
plucked his private binoculars from his 
Wellington beak and fed them into a 
black scratched spectacle case. 

Mr. Clutehbill’s advice was a little 
late in its timing. The ladies had no- 
ticed John did not say, “I’m pleased to 
meet yuh,” but that he kept his head and 
voiced a well modulated, “How do you 
do,” in his introduction to the lady. It 
was one of those tiny matters which make 
the great difference. In four words John 
had revealed a certain social knowledge 
which can be acquired even if you have 
to go out of a small village to get it. 

It was because of this seemingly tri- 
fling but really large incident that sud- 
denly one Thursday, a week after Mrs. 
Vance had opened her account, she called 
at the bank and after dropping in an- 
other cheque for $500 she asked to see 
John a moment. It was an invitation 
for Saturday night. “Just a supper 
dance for some friends over the week- 
end,” she chirped. “You will help us 
out, won’t you?” 

Without the slightest stutter John 
tuned in. “It is very kind of you to ask 
me....it will be a pleasure to come,” 
he easted in a judicious wave-length. 

Mrs. Vance had called on John on a 
Thursday. On Saturday forenoon there 
walked around the Ferndale post-office 
corner a man who had slept in a state 
room on that esteemed flyer known as 
the Montrealer. It was Mr. Lloyd 
Vanee, and to Ferndale village his con- 
trasting appearance was like the sizzle of 
a renaissance. With him there stalked 
fore and aft solid prosperity. Underneath 
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his clean split straw hat was the magnet- 
ism of a face and the clothes of Madison 
Avenue. Even Hen Magoon, the fox 
hunter of Ferndale village, who never 
moved except in case of actual contact 
with a fox’s teeth, withheld his support 
from the post office corner the better to 
see Mr. Lloyd Vance. 

Without knowing of Mr. Vance’s ar- 
rival John silently attired himself on 
Saturday night in a dinner coat. He 
went modestly in his little car just as 
though he were going fishing or par- 
tridge hunting. But the quotidian of 
adventure rode with nervous paw upon 
his shoulder. What would the village 
and then Director Clutchbill do to him? 
The minor lights of that party ran into 
sparkling arms and fingers, no liquor, 
no ecards, and only the blond smoked, 
which is saying not a little in the this 
inveterate day. The main glow was 
when Mr. Lloyd Vance buttonholed John 
for a private talk on the moon-lit ver- 
anda where there were easy chairs and 
cigars. 

“Does Director Clutchbill own quite a 
bit of the bank?” Mr. Vance had asked 
lightly. 

“He is our oldest stockholder,” non- 
comitted John, hoping to do no harm to 
either party. 

Mr. Vance sat very still for a moment, 
and then: “That is the stuff. ...don’t let 
anyone stampede you. If you had told 
me the number of shares Clutchbill owns, 
I’d been off you for life. Confidence... 
Confidence! that should be the keystone 


* of a bank man,” 


John lapped his cigar-end rapidly with 
his tongue. 

“What do they give you for a salary?” 

“Fifteen hundred,’ announced John 
with a ecareworn wrinkle between his 
eyes. 

“And they pay 10 per cent on the 
stock, I understand.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered John proudly, 
“and we always add a little to the surplus 
each half year.” 

“Which proves you give the bank close 
attention and that it is in healthy shape,” 
nodded Mr. Vance in deep thought. 

“Quite so,” hurried John. 


It took one day for gossip to properly 
paint the party and present it to Di- 
rector Clutchbill with John attached. 
There were folk in Ferndale on Sunday 
night, one day after the little dance 
party, who were willing to go before a 
notary and declare they had seen 
drunken people falling off the Vance 
veranda on their heads. And Mrs. Lloyd 
Vance might have retorted that John’s 
table manners were perfect, that his 
knife and fork never touched linen again 
after he picked them up. Moreover Mrs. 
Vance would have given odds that not 
another Ferndale native knew exactly 
how to place a knife and fork on a plate 
when they were not in use. And she 
enlarged upon it to her husband who 
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HOW BANKS CAN ECONOMIZE IN 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


OO many banks have a hit-or-miss 

Policy, or no policy at all, regard- 
ing their advertising expenditures. 
They advertise only when they think they 
ean afford to, or when somebody inside 
the bank has an idea or the leisure to 
prepare some advertisements, or when 
somebody outside the bank persuades 
them to invest in advertising space or 
materials or services. 

Such a policy, or lack of policy, is of 
course expensive. 

Just suppose that any other depart- 
ment of a bank were operated in sim- 
ilar fashion. Take the teller’s depart- 
ment, for example. The bank feels 
that it can not afford to keep a man at 
the teller’s window this month, so the 
window is closed! 

Or the man who should be at 
the teller’s window is too busy with 
other matters in the bank, so he quits 
the window! 

Or somebody from outside comes in 
and persuades the bank to try for six 
months or a year what results they can 
get from having a teller’s window with 
a man there to serve the public! 

Running a teller’s department on 
such a basis would be absurd—and ex- 
pensive. 

The bank keeps the teller at his post 
continuously, in season and out of sea- 
son, good times and bad, regardless of 
inspiration within the bank or persua- 
sion from without. 

Why a different policy regarding ad- 
vertising? Partly because not all banks 
are convinced that advertising is as 
necessary as the teller. Partly because 
it is the inherited tendency of most 
bankers to consider their duty to be 
one of service and of conservation of 
present business and not the acquire- 
ment of new and such duties usually 
completely absorb their time. Partly, 
also because they haven’t thought seri- 
ously about advertising at all. 

If a banker would go into the ques- 
tion of advertising as seriously as into 
a legal question involving the interests 
of his bank or the question of a new 
location or a new building, or the ques- 
tion of the underlying values of a prop- 
erty behind a security issue, he would 
decide on a consistent advertising policy. 
He would find out whether his bank 
should or should not advertise. If it 
should not, then he would let advertis- 
ing severely alone; if it should adver- 
tise, he would do it as well as possible. 


The banker who goes seriously into 
this question and decides that his bank 





should advertise is likely to arrive at 
these general conclusions and he can 
safely predicate a policy upon them. 

1. Someone who understands 
the subject should be employed to 
plan and direct the bank’s adver- 
tising. 

2. A budget should be carefully 
planned by that someone. 

3. The budget should be sup- 
ported by an appropriation, which 
should be regarded as a permanent 
investment, not an expense. 

4. A continuing plan of adver- 
tising should be adopted covering a 
period of years because the benefits 
from advertising are cumulative. 
This plan need be only tentative 
and in outline for future years, but 
should be definite and detailed for 
the current year. And the plan 
should be so worked out as to give 
due attention and value to each 
department. 

5. Those in charge of advertising 
should be given authority, within 
the limit established, to conduct 
the advertising unhampered by 
those who do not understand the 
subject. And this authority should 
include power to make necessary 
purchases, without the cumbersome 
and expensive method of calling 
officers and directors into repeated 
conferences to authorize or reject 
each item of expenditure. 

And here it seems appropriate 
to state that care should be taken to 
eharge to advertising only such 
items as properly belong in that 
classification. Donations of adver- 
tising space in programs, for in- 
stanee, usually should be labeled 
“Charity,” as programs, as a rule, 
have little advertising value for the 
bank. 

6. The advertisements should be 
prepared by somebody who has 
made a special study of bank ad- 
vertising, not by an amateur who 
knows little or nothing about the 
subject, however much he may 
know about banking. 

Such a course would save money for 
many a bank, because it would make 
the institution’s advertising profitable, 
besides saving a great deal of valuable 
time of officers and directors who could 
serve the bank more effectively in other 
ways. 


The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago expects to move into its new 
home early in January. 








REVENUE ACT OF 1924 INCREASES 
TRUST DEPARTMENT BUSINESS 


Most important changes are reduction in income 
tax rates, increase in estate taxes and general 
complication demanding service of trust advisor 


By SEYMOUR WELLS 


Scholefield, Wells & Company, Accountants, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HE changes which stand out in 

strongest relief in the new Revenue 
Act of 1924 are the reduction in indi- 
vidual income tax rates, the increase 
in estate tax rates, and the imposition 
of a new tax on gifts. There are also 
many other changes, designed to pre- 
vent avoidance of tax, to make the law 
more equitable and to strengthen it 
trom the legal and administrative points 
of view. 

The term “taxable year” is defined 
to include, under certain provisions, a 
period of less than 12 months. This 
has particular significance in connection 
with the net loss provision of the act. 
A net loss, as defined, sustained in any 
taxable year, may be carried forward 
and deducted in the following taxable 
year and if it is not absorbed there, 
the remainder may be deducted in the 
second succeeding taxable year. Under 
the prior law the term “taxable year” 
was construed to mean a full year of 
twelve months, so that if a taxpayer 
making a return for a period of less 
than twelve months had sustained a 
net loss, the loss could not be deducted 
in any other period because is was 
not sustained in a taxable year. Or, 
if the taxable period succeeding a year 
in which the net loss was sustained 
was less than twelve months, the net 
loss could not be deducted in that period 
but it had to jump over it and be 
carried forward to the first succeeding 
period of twelve full months. The new 
law remedies this defect. 

The 1921 law permits the commis- 
sioner to allocate losses to a year other 
than that in which sustained, if nec- 
essary to reflect net income known as 
for example where an embezzlement 
occuring in one year does not become 
known until a later year. The new law 
applies this principle with respect to 
all deductions and credits. One of the 
most unjust features of the ineome 
tax has been that a taxpayer reporting 
on eash receipts and disbursements 
basis often received a large eash in- 
come and paid a large tax in one year 
and paid out his expenses applicable 
to that income in another year. The 
flexibility of the new provision may 
be applied to avoid such distortions. 

Distributions from earnings aceum- 
ulated or from increase in value ac- 
crued prior to March 1, 1913 are free 
from tax as under the prior law, but 
unlike the prior law the new one re- 
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quires that such distributions must be 
applied to reduce the basic value of 
the stock in determining subsequent 
gain or loss, whereas this principle 
formerly applied only in respect to 
losses. This prevents the recovery of 
more than the cost or Mareh 1, 1913 
value free from tax. 

In its treatment of distributions in 
liquidation the new law goes back sub- 
stantially to the provisions of the 1918 
law in that the distribution is con- 
sidered as payment for the stock as in 
a sale. Any gain is subject to normal 
and surtax to individual and to the 
12% per cent income tax to corpora- 
tions. Under the 1921 law the gain, 
if any, was held to be a dividend to the 
extent of available surplus. This same 
advantage can still be obtained by 
proper declaration of dividends before 
proceeding to make distributions in 
liquidation. Gains and losses of this 
nature are intended to come within the 
scope of the capital net gain provision. 

Distributions from depletion and de- 
preciation reserves are applied to reduce 
the basis of the stock and any excess 
over such basis is taxable profit. This 
applies to distributions from depletion 
reserve based on discovery value after 
March 1, 1913. These latter were 
formerly held to be dividends. 

Specifie provision is made that in 
computing gain or loss adjustment 
shall be made for any expenditure 
properly chargeable to capital account 
and for any item of loss, exhaustion, 
wear and tear, obsolescence, amortiza- 
tion or depletion previously allowed 
with respect to such property. 

The law does not provide that the 
deductions shall be “properly charge- 
able” but that they shall have been 
“previously allowed.” It has been the 
practice of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to reduce the basic value of 
property by amounts of such losses, 
depreciation, ete. which clearly had 
been sustained and which could have 
been allowed. Failure to claim depre- 
ciation in back years apparently will 
entitle the taxpayer to claim a value 
for determining loss or gain undimin- 
ished by such previous depreciation. 

Except as otherwise provided ex- 
changes of property for other property 
are taxable transactions. To be tax- 
able under the 1921 act an exchange 
had to be for property having a readily 
realized market value. Under the 1918 


law exchange resulted in loss or gain 
to the extent of the fair market value, 
“if any,” of the property received. 
There is no restriction in the new law 
as to whether there is a market for the 
property received; Sec. 202 nterely 
provides that the amount realized from 
the sale or other disposition of prop- 
erty shall be the sum of any money 
received plus the fair market value of 
the property (other than money) re- 
ceived. 

Doubtless it is true that the present 
law is more definite as to whether an 
exchange is a taxable transaction or 
not. The taxpayer may know definitely 
that he has had a taxable transaction 
but he will often be in doubt as_ to the 
amount of gain or loss. The new law will 
give rise to many difficult problems of 
valuation. 

The provisions relating to exchanges 
in connection with reorganizations are 
clarified and extended. Where property 
is compulsorily or involuntarily converted 


into similar property or into property | 


in related service and cash and other 
property is also received, gain is ree- 
ognized to the extent of the cash and 
fair market value of the other property. 
Under the prior law only the “propor- 
tionate part” of the profit was taxable. 
A new exemption from gain is allowed 
in such eases as the following: 

Suppose that corporation A organ- 
ized a subsidiary and transferred part 
of its assets to such subsidiary for its 
stock and then distributed this stock 
to its stockholders. This would be a 
dividend under the 1921 law. The 
same result would have been obtained 
free from tax if two new corporations 
had been organized and all of corpor- 
ation A’s property had been exchanged 
for their stock and this stock had been 
given to A’s stockholders in retirement 
of A’s stock. The new law applies the 
same rule to both eases. 

Tf eash and other property not ex- 
empt is received in addition to stock 
or securities or to other exempt prop- 
erty in connection with these exchanges, 
then gain is recognized to the extent 
of the cash and other property not 
exempt. But if distribution of such 
eash or other property is in effect a 
dividend it is subject only to surtax 
to that extent. If such cash or other 
property is received by a corporation 
in addition to stock or securities in ex- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Saving your money 
by standardized production methods 


we you pay money for anything you 
have a right to expect that every possible 
economy shall be effected in production costs. 


When you buy printed forms of Baker-Vaw- 
*ter, you get merchandise of known quality; 
produced in plants equipped with every modern 
device; under carefully planned production 
methods that are models of simplified practice. 


For instance—in the mass of individual 
orders for printed forms, reaching us every day, 
from every state, are many which call for the 
same paper, color, and ink as your order. We 
assemble those orders, and print them in one 
press run. Simple, effective economy; you get 


the benefit. 


That is only one of the standardized proc- 
esses, used in our four great printing plants, to 
pass on to you every possible saving. 

You know, too, that every Baker-Vawter 
form is of the right paper stock—we're recog- 
nized authorities on paper-quality ; that trim and 
punch are accurate; that register is painstak- 
ingly exact; in short, that every Baker-Vawter 
form is designed for the satisfaction and econ- 
omy of its ultimate user. 

We have just one policy here—our best 
work always; and one price. 

You can readily see why so many concerns 
make us their source of supply on everything 
they can buy from us. 


Baker-Vawter binders for every kind of record are made to give lasting 


satisfaction. 


Our 5-drawer letter file saves you 20% in floor space; increases filing 
capacity 25 %, because of its extra drawer. 


All our products possess unique features not found elsewhere—Baker- 
Vawter quality and reliability always. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. * Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. - 


San Francisco, Cal. 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Loose Leat Binders—Printed 
Record Forms and Systems— 
Filing Cabinets—Unit Files— 
Storage Units. 
Made in our own plants 
Sold direct from factory to you 


te 


ff Tell him to ask for 
f 


Mr. 


Baker-Vawter Company 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 





Please have your salesman call on us 
at his earliest convenience. 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HAS YOUR BANK REACHED 
THE “SATURATION POINT”? 
(Continued from page 25) 
tributed today—house to house in the 
suburb and by rural delivery nearby. 
The mail is simply stamped “Box 
Holder, R. F. D. No. 1, 2—” or what- 

ever is the number. 

In connection with this opening we 
also printed the first history of the 
suburb to be published. This repres- 
ented a good deal of research work but 
the approval of the hundred or more in- 
habitants who have had advance copies 
convinces us that the effort has been 
worth-while. 

Just as we have refrained from cover- 
ing the town simultaneously, so we have 
varied the accepted mass plan in another 
way. We do not follow at regular or 
even frequent intervals. This is based 
on our experience with stuffers in the 
monthly statements sent to commercial 
customers. 

We realize that even the best of fiction 
soon palls and few advertisements have 
the sustaining qualities of good nar- 
rative. 

If advertising matter becomes mono- 
tonous by its very regularity of appear- 
ance, isn’t this the serious danger that 
threatens? 

May it not cause the bank envelope 
to lose caste and thus menace future 
receptions of subsequent advertise- 
ments? 

So we do not put stuffers in our com- 
mercial statements every month, or fol- 
low-up the mass plan every month. We 
have instead about five inserts per year 
in the statements mailed at appropriate 
times when we really have something 
interesting to say. 

Our house to house distribution has 
no regular schedule but is used as 
needed. 

In connection with this program, we 
sought as all banks are seeking, to cut 
down the number of closeouts. A card 
questionnaire asking the reason for 
closing the account was given each de- 
parting customer. He was not asked 
to sign his name and therefore felt at 
liberty to answer freely in the interest 
of better service. 

The result was a birdseye of the 
economic situation, a gratifying dis- 
closure that most of our closeouts were 
merely transfers to other of our 
branches and a stimulating effect on the 
the morale of the tellers who strove tact- 
fully to hold future closeouts. 


After a month’s questionnaire of this 
sort, we used the same method for eol- 
lecting suggestions from customers. 
Many situations and services were im- 
proved as a consequence. As a mer- 
chandising feature, we have copyrighted 
and distributed the Cleveland Trust 
Fortune Founder, devised by a com- 
mittee of our officers. This is a conve- 
nient peg to hang some of our con- 


sistent-savings advertising on. It is not 
a budget but enables us in large measure 
to do away with an expensive home 
service department which usually dis- 
penses standardized budgets. The 
recipient of these we have found, is in- 
clined to stoff at attempts to tell him 
what he ought to live on in the light 
of actual living costs. 

The Fortune Founder enables anyone 
to list the fixed charges that he must 
meet, such as rent, insurance, taxes, and 
so forth, and then determine how much 
he needs to put aside each pay day as 
reserve for these charges, and how much 
he can add as permanent savings. 
Fifteen minutes work, we say, lays out 
a program for the entire year without 
further bookkeeping. 

We have distributed these widely and 
followed up with a questionnaire and 
other announcements. 

The replies have been enthusiastic and 
a check for results is now under way. 
Many banks have flattered us by re- 
quests for permission to reprint the For- 
tune Founder folder. Another thing we 
are doing is to send a letter to every 
family that moves into a new neighbor- 
hood in the better parts of the city. 

The letters are signed by the manager 
of the branch in the appropriate neigh- 
borhood and he is in a position there- 
fore to guard against the embarrass- 
ment of sending a letter to someone who 
opened an account the day before. The 
names are supplied by an agency and 
are first checked against the combination 
file. 

In behalf of our travel department, we 
published an essay on the joys of Euro- 
pean travel by Charles B. Brooks, author 
of “A Thread of English Road” and 
other essays. This contained but one 
reference to the travel department and 
one to The Cleveland Trust Company 
—in the copyright line. And yet this 
booklet mailed to the patrons of an 
exclusive Cleveland book store has 
brought many complimentary letters and 
much good will. 

Our calendar in built that way— 
primarily attractive and interesting, and 
secondarily advertising. 

To refer briefly to the technical aspect 
of my original subject, we have found 
it advantageous to give every customer 
leaving the city a copy of our Banking 
by Mail booklet. 

The recipient has often been instru- 
mental in getting us accounts from his 
new place of residence. 

We operate also a Lake Marine 
savings plan, in conjunction with the 
Lake Carriers Association. Through it 
the sailors on the Great Lakes are 
enabled to save without suffering the 
temptation to spend when they go ashore 
to do their banking. The captain 
collects the various sums and mails them 
to us. We then honor the usual with- 
drawal slips of the men as presented. 


To these men at the beginning of the 
lake season, we send an attractive book- 
let explaining in sailor lingo the feature 
of the plan and containing wage tables, 
facts about their trips and other useful 
information. 

At least one inquiry a day is the 
result of direct mail activity in behalf 
of our bond department. 

Lists of prospects sent in by our em- 
ployes and branch managers receive our 
investment folder containing a return 
postal. 

As a consequence our bond depart- 
ment is hard put to keep up with the 
demand for the kind of securities we 
eare to offer to the public. This list also 
received announcements of our offerings 
from time to time. 

Our Business Bulletin is one of our 
few advertising pieces that is on a 
monthly schedule. Here the news 
element enters to make this publication’s 
reception a cordial one. 

A direct campaign has just been 
launched in the interest of our trust 
department. We have a trust sales 
group composed of department heads 
and junior officers who meet frequently 
and discuss methods of trust solicitation. 

Each officer branch manager and de- 
partment head has been asked to list 
two prospects whom he pledges to follow 
until he’s either dead or a customer. 


Here is the campaign letter: 

‘*By January Ist, 1925, through a 
Campaign for new Estates Trust Busi- 
ness, we hope and expect to increase 
our volume at least ten millions in 
amount. 

We count on you to assist in this 
endeavor, and request your answers to 
the following as your first step in 
preparation for the Campaign. 

1 Will you please give the name, 
address, and business connection of 
your wealthiest acquaintances one 
not now a trust customer? 

ME Cr ee ORE EEE: 

I fsinSin Saharan Se ea wrens aes 

Business connection .............. 

Approximate wealth .............. 

2. Have you solicited his trust 
business? If so, when did you last 
confer with him about it? .......... 

3. Will you pledge yourself (aided 
or unaided) to secure this business 
prior to January 1, 19257 .......... 

4. Would you like us to assist in 
your efforts to land this item of 
NT Stile cw'eth hn Sbb dintnleac exis 

May I have your reply not later than 
September Ist? This will give us 120 
days to conduce the Campaign. 

I am confident that we will all be 
greatly pleased with the final results 
if each officer and manager can assist 
as above requested.’’ 

To revert to the savings department 
again very often we bring the saver up 
with a jolt to make him think. 

Last July, for example, every savings 
depositor who presented his passbook 
for the entry of interest, found an eye- 
catching insert reading: 

“More than $2,000,000 interest was 
paid July 1 to Savings Depositors. 
How much did you get? 

“Add regularly to your account and 
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we'll add regularly to your interest.” 
A direct way of getting the savings 

message to checking account customers 

is through the check book itself. 
Every sixteenth check or so is a 


white one bearing the red imprint 
“Please pay to my savings account 
No af 


We have traced many additional de- | 
posits to this method. 

We believe that given the problem, 
taking into consideration a!'l of the 
factors and circumstances, the best solu- 
tion is a direct, specialized, selling plan. 
No standardized pattern will fit. 


a 


Thomas J. Groom, was elected as- 
sistant cashier of the Washington Me- | 
chanics Bank, Washington, D. C. A. | 
S. Offut, assistant cashier, has been | 
transferred to the East Capitol Street | 
Branch. 





= 
= 
>, 


J. D. Ackerman of the Exchange | 
National Bank, Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado, was elected president of the Col- 
orado Springs chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, at a recent meeting 
of the organization. Frank E. Evans, 
Colorado Savings Bank, was elected 
vice president; John L. MeCaffrey, 
First National Bank, treasurer; J. W. 
Stimits, Colorado Savings Bank, finan- 
cial secretary; J. R. Copeland, Col- | 
orado Springs National Bank, record- 
ing secretary. 


Directors of the First National Bank | 
of Chicago have appointed G. F. Rich- | 
ards assistant manager of the foreign 
exchange department. Mr. Richards 
has been connected with the bank since | 
1898, and has spent practically the en- 
tire period in foreign exchange work. 





Joseph A. MeCord, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, and federal 
reserve agent of that institution, re- | 
signed recently. On that date he will | 
have completed ten years of service 
with the bank at Atlanta. He was for- | 
merly connected as an officer with prom- 
inant Atlanta banks. 


William Champion was elected acting | 
president of the Granite City Trust and | 
Savings Bank of Granite City, Illinois 
to fill the place recently made vacant 
by the death of Fred Kohl. 


G. CC. Robertson of El Dorado 
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Springs, Missouri, was recently elected | EF} 


president of the Montgomery County 
National Bank of Cherryvale. 


The Clarinda National Bank of Clar- 
inda, Iowa, has added to its staff R. L. 
Ohman as vice president. Mr. Ohman 
was formerly cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of University Place Ne- 
braska. 
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REVENUE ACT AND 
TRUST BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 28) 
change for property, it cannot result 
in taxable gain to the corporation if 
it distributes the cash or other property 
pursuant to the plan or reorganization. 

Gifts are taking a more prominent 
place in our tax laws as time goes on. 
Under the present law not only are 
they taxable as such, but a transfer of 
property by gift does not operate to 
change its basic value for determining 
gain or loss to the donee, even though 
the property has gone through the tax 
process under the Gift tax. 

In case of an estate or trust a net 
loss is carried forward and deducted 
by the estate or trust and not by the 
beneficiaries themselves as formerly. 
The net loss section of the law is more 
clearly stated and is not limited to 
taxable periods of 12 full months. 

The new law eliminates the require- 
ment that, where election is made to 
be taxed under the capital net gain 
section, the tax on the entire net income 
shall not be less than 12% per cent. 
It may be of advantage for a taxpayer 
whose aggregate net income is slightly 
more than $24,000.00 to elect to be 
taxed under this provision. 

A limitation is placed upon the re- 
duction in tax that may result from a 
capital net loss. The taxpayer appar- 
ently has no option as to application 
of the capital net loss. The tax is com- 
puted on the ordinary net income and 
12% per cent of the capital net loss is 
deducted from the tax so computed. 
The tax must also be computed on the 
entire net income including a deduction 





RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift and Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 


WILLIAM PADGET, President 
122 So. Michigan Ave. 7 - CHICAGO 





for the capital net loss. Whichever is 
larger of these two is the amount of 
tax due. 

Apparently it is possible that a tax- 
payer may have no net income or even 
a loss for a taxable year and still have 
a tax to pay. Suppose for example 
that a taxpayer has an ordinary net 
income of $200,000.00 and a capital 
net loss of $25,000.00. Assuming that 
his ordinary net income is all subject 
to full normal taxrate and that his ex- 
emption is $2,500.00, his tax would be 
computed as follows :— 

Tax on ordinary net 

income of $200,000.00. . $65,617.50 


Less 12% per cent of 

Capital net loss of $250, 

ee er err ee 31,250.00 
Teétel “TAS 6c ocicsss ens OCR 


It is difficult to see the justice of 
this limitation. The reason it is just 
to limit a tax on capital gains is that 
they are often a realization of gain 
accruing over a number of years. The 
realization all in one year crowds the 
income up into the high progressive 
sur-tax rates and a much higher tax 
results than if the income had _ been 
realized year by year. 

Recognition is given to the principle 
that earned income should be less 
heavily taxed than income which is not 
earned. Under the Act of 1917 just 
the reverse of this principle was ap- 
plied, in that rents and interest, not 
connected with a trade or business, were 
not subject to individual excess profits 
tax whereas compensation for service 
was subject to an excess profits tax 
of eight per cent on the amount in 
excess of $6,000.00. 

The benefits accruing to the taxpayer 
from this provision are however very 
restricted in that the maximum amount 
which can be classified as earned in- 
come is $10,000.00 The tax is com- 
puted on earned income as if it were 
the entire net income and the total 
tax is reduced by 25 per cent of this 
amount. The benefit is limited by this 
restriction to a maximum amount of 
$90 in any one year. At least $5,000 
in all eases is deemed to be earned 
income, no matter whether it is interest 
or profits or rents or salary. In no 
case can the reduction in tax be less 
than 25 per cent of the tax computed 
under See. 210. This minimum allow- 
ance of $5,000 is in effect a general 
reduction in individual income tax and 
the comparative advantage which an 
individual enjoys on account of the 
earned income provision is limited to 
the reduction in tax with respect to 
earned income in excess of $5,000 and 
not in excess of $10,000. The com- 
parative advantage in tax is therefore 
limited to $60 in any one year. These 
figures are computed without exemp- 
tions and ordinarily the benefits aceru- 
ing from the earned income provision 
will be less than the maximum. 


Income of revocable trusts and the 
income of a trust created to pay in- 
surance premiums on the life of the 
grantor are taxable to the grantor of 
the trust, except where the policies of 
insurance are irrevocably payable for 
religious, charitable, educational or 
other purposes specified in paragraph 
10 of See. 214. Heretofore it has 
been possible to reduce taxes by trans- 
ferring income producing property to 
a trust and thus diverting the income 
to the lower sur-tax brackets. 

In a discretionary trust where the 
trustee may distribute income or hold 
it for accumulation, income properly 
paid or distributed is deductible by 
the trust and taxable to the beneficiary. 
“The estate or trust is taxable on 
the income of the trust except as to 
income to be accounted for by benefici- 
aries and the income to be accounted 
for by them is deductible in arriving at 
the taxable net income of the trust. 

Fiduciaries must furnish information 
returns for the individuals, estates, or 
trusts for which they act, where the 
net income is $1,000 or over or the gross 
income is $5,000 or over, except 
that with respect to married individ- 
uals living with wife or husband the 
net income limitation is $2,500. Here- 
tofore a gross income of $5,000 did not 
require a return for estates and trusts. 

Every person owning tax free secu- 
rities who is otherwise required to file a 
return is required to submit a state- 
ment showing the number and amount 
of such securities and the income re- 
ceived therefrom. 

There are certain modifications in 
the deductions allowed individuals. Con- 
tributations made to trusts of the spe- 
cified character are deductible. The 
prior law read to any “corporation, 
community chest, fund, or foundation.” 

Contributions to posts of war vet- 
erans and auxiliaries thereof are de- 
ductible, in place of the previous allow- 
ance to posts of the American Legion 
or to the women’s auxiliaries thereof. 
Gifts to fraternal societies are also de- 
ductible, if such gifts are to be used 
exclusively for the specified purposes. 
The aggregate of contributions deduct- 
ible is, as formerly, limited to 15 per 
eent of the net ineome before such 
deduction except that one who habit- 
ually gives away substantially all of 
his income for the specified purposes 
may deduct such contributions without 
limit. 

Personal exemption is not necessarily 
determined by status on the last day 
of the year, but if there is a change 
in status during the year the $1,000 and 
$2,500 exemptions are prorated. The 
exemption of $2,500 is allowed a head 
of a family or a married person living 
with husband or wife regardless of the 
amount of net income. 

The principal changes relating to 
estate tax are the increase in rates, 
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the inclusion in the gross estate of | 
property placed in a revocable trust, 
and the allowance of State inheritance 
taxes as a credit against the Federal 
Tax. This credit cannot exceed 25 per 
cent of the Federal Tax before the 
allowance of the eredit. Debts to be 
deductible from the gross estate must 
have been contracted for at a fair con- 
sideration. Estates of soldiers and 
sailors are no longer exempt. Property 
which was subject to the gift tax within 
five years is exempt and credit is given 
for tax paid on gifts which are held 
to be in contemplation of death. 

The gift tax is an entirely new tax. 
It is imposed on gifts in excess of 
$50,000.00 in any one year. Gifts for 
charitable, educational and other spec- 
ified purposes are deductible and gifts 
the aggregate of which to any one per- 
son do not exceed $500 are exempt. 
The rates are the same as on estates. 

In general the 1924 laws effect the 
business of trust companies as follows :- 

By the provisions affecting revocable 
and insurance trusts, it tends to dis- 
courage the formation of these trusts. 

By the imposition of the gift tax, it 
tends to minimize the benefit gained 
by distribution of an estate during life. 
However, even if gifts are taxed they 
will not reach the high rates applicable 
to the estate if kept in its entirety 
until death. 

By allowing deductions to trusts for 
benevolent purposes, it tends to en- 
courage formation of these trusts. 

By increasing the estate tax rates, 
it tends to encourage trust business 
because of the larger amount of tax 
involved and because of the necessity for 
obtaining reliable advice and assistance. 

In view of the provisions relating to 
discretionary trusts where the distribu- 
tions properly made may be deducted 
by the trust, it is possible for the trustee 
to use his discretionary powers to min- 
imize the tax payable by the benefici- 
aries and the trust. 


Lawyer Writes Views 
On Bank Troubles 

“The Lawyer Looks at Banking,” a 
164 page book of semi-fiction written 
by Arthur F. McCarty of the Kansas 
bar, the bar of the United States Sup- 
reme Court and the bar of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was recently pub- 
lished by the Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio. 

The book is written in semi-fiction 
style to clothe the subject of banking 
law in attractive garb and to present 
the needed information in an entertain- 
ing form easily read. Fictitious char- | 
acters whose counterparts might be | 
found in almost every bank in the | 
country, play the parts in the book. 


The National Bank of Messena, New 
York plans the remodeling of a store | 
into banking quarters. This will involve 
an expenditure of $30,000. 
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AN EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 


PERSONALITY 


PERSONALITY is as definite in an 
organization as in an individual 
and it may be more pronounced 
and interesting. But in this insti- 
tution it is not the composite of 
the personalities of the members 
of the organization. It is much 
more than that—a fusing of these 
personalities into an harmonious 
whole under the influence of 
forces from without as well as 
within. 

The personality of this organi- 
zation has been developed by 
training and mellowed by time | 
and experience. If it did not fairly 
contribute to banking efficiency, 
it would have no part in deliver- 
ing the extra measure of service 
normal to this institution. And 
it does that. 











The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN © 
500 MILLIONS 
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clients. 








In Detroit 





Intimate contact with fi- 
nancial and 
conditions in Detroit for 
over half a century has 
given this institution 
invaluable experience in 
handling the correspond- 
ence of out-of-town 


We invite your correspondence 


industrial 





Branches throughout Detroit 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 
ea comer 





“BRASS TACK” APPEAL 
THAT SPELLS SERVICE 


(Continued from page 24) 


if the person is to be satisfied. Such an 
advertising policy requires the reinforce- 
ment of a service policy. 

Service is a subject in itself, and 
would require an article of its own, but 
I may remark in passing that we have 
tried to co-ordinate every feature of our 
advertising with a practical service in 
the bank. 

For example, certain members of our 
staff have made a careful study of ques- 
tions of housing, real-estate values, and 
other home-building problems, and are 
prepared to advise inquirers who desire 
to save for a home. 


Another group, seven members of our 
staff, have specialized in life insurance 
and are qualified to give authoritative 
information to the inquirer who wants 
help in planning his insurance. This 
service does not include the sale of in- 
surance, nor even the recommendation 
of any particular company. What we 
do is to go over a man’s affairs with him 
and advise him on the amount of insur- 
ance that he ought to carry, and where 
he asks for a recommendation, we will 
name several companies any one of 
which can give him good insurance 
service. Our function here is purely 
that of the professional disinterested 
adviser. 

On the question of travel we are 
prepared not only to give information 


as to rates and expenses, but also as to 
passport requirements and other details. 


In connection with every savings ob- 
jective which we advertise we are ready 
and willing to give personal attention 
to the inquirer. Take the item of in- 
vestments. Withm six months we havé 
advised depositors on the investment of 
approximately $250,000. Most of this 
money was withdrawn from accounts in 
our bank for the purchase of securities 
and other properties, and thus meant 
a real loss so far as our deposits were 
concerned. But we advised the invest- 
ments, and in many eases attended to 
the details of purchasing the securities, 
because we saw that it was to the best 
interests of the depositor. 


Of course the final and convincing 
item in our ease for this sort of policy 
in advertising and in service is the fact 
that it succeeds. We believe it is the 
right policy, quite apart from any selfish 
consideration. We believe it is the bus- 
iness of a savings bank to help people 
to a knowledge of economic principles 
in the management of their personal 
finances and affairs. We believe a 
savings bank ought to do more than 
preach thrift; it should show people 
effectively how to practice thrift. It 
should be more than a depositary of 
savings; it should be a community 
center of information, advice, inspira- 
tion, and real helpfulness in all the things 
that the savings idea represents. 


But entirely apart from any question 
of duty is the fact that such a policy 
is good business. It gives the bank an 
individuality, makes it stand out in the 
public eye as a distinctive institution. 
And it makes friends for the bank. I 
know, because new depositors have come 
to the bank in direct response to ad- 
vertising, or as a result of some indi- 
vidual service. They tell us what it means 
to them to be treated as customers 
rather than just as “accounts.” 


A Bank Birthday 


The Clayton Banking Company, 
Clayton, N. C., observed its twenty- 
fifth birthday with a special annivers- 
ary week held from November 3-8 and 
brought hundreds of visitors to its 
quarters during the week to see a novel 
money display, a huge birthday cake, 
attractive decorations and, incidentally, 
to make deposits. 


A button with a number on it was 
given to each depositor during the week 
and entitled the holder to a chance on 
prizes given at the end of the week. 
The money displayed ranged from a 
one cent piece to a $10,000 bill with 
every intervening denomination repre- 
sented. The birthday cake displayed 
during the week was 18 inches wide, 
26 inches long and 36 inches high. It 
weighed 115 pounds and was eut for 
friends of the bank by directors at the 
end of the week. 
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DIGGING OUT IDEAS 
IN YOUR BANK 


(Continued from page 22) 

wards for every person in the organiza- 
tion contributing to these ends. The 
department and division heads were in- 
structed to call meetings of the people 
under them and each junior executive was 
instructed to pass this word along, so 
that every employe should understand 
the urgency of the situation, the way 
in which he or she could assist in the 
emergency and how those contributing 
to the solution of the problem should 
be rewarded. 

The response to this call exceeded 
expectations. Hundreds of suggestions 
were made, dozens of them were adopted 
and rewards in the form of immediate 
and substantial increases of salary were 
made to those contributing usable 
ideas. In addition to the value of the 
ideas submitted, there was a general 
tightening up of the work in all de- 
partments, an increase in the enthus- 
iasm and intelligence in which the work 
was performed, that in itself contributed 
much to the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion. 

The good effects of this campaign 
continued for months and following the 
campaign there continued a constant 
flow of new ideas into the office of the 
management department. Needless to 
say, the prompt acknowledgment of 
these suggestions and the granting of a 
prompt reward for those found to be 
usable continued. 

Recently a Chicago bank instituted 
what they called a “Better Bank Con- 
test” for the purpose of securing sug- 
gestions from the employes. The con- 
test was announced by means of a 
personally signed letter addressed to 
every employe, from the president of 
the bank. In this letter the president 
said, “We will agree that our bank is 
the best bank in town, but we can make 
it better. The management certainly 
cannot have all the good ideas for im- 
provement. The men and women who 
are handling the work are the ones I 
want to hear from. We welcome con- 
structive criticism, so be perfectly frank 
as to how we can improve our service 
to the public, our gross earnings, econ- 
omies of operation, co-operation be- 
tween departments, physical condition 
and appearance of our office, our adver- 
tising, our relation with each other and 
eliminate waste in time and material. 
There are so many ways we can be 
‘better yet’ that I leave the other 
points for you to choose.” 

This first announcement was followed 
by bulletins giving the details of the 
contest. Prizes of $25.00 each for the 
five best suggestions were offered, with 
the limitation added that one person 
could win but one prize. Officers were 
invited to submit suggestions, but were 
not eligible for the prize money. 

A committee of three judges was ap- 





ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 





The Present Only a 
Prelude 


By every standard except one the electrical 
industry is full-grown. Measure the electrical in- 
dustry by the size of its ultimate future market 
and—extensive as the industry now is—it shrinks 
to the proportions of a mere pygmy. 


Take the use of electricity in the home, for illustration. 
This is one of the oldest and most staple electrical fields, 
yet there are at present nearly 9,000,000 homes, within 
reach of central station service, that haven’t a single elec- 
trical appliance in them. In fact, they are not yet even 
wired. 


This is indicative of the field for growth on every side 
of the electrical industry—in the super power field, the 
general industrial field, on the railways, in the automotive 
field, in the radio field, in the household, on the farm. 
Measured by its future, the electrical industry, as it stands 
at present, has little more than been born. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Organized in 1886, Westinghouse 
now comprises an organization of 44,000 
persons, and 20 plants, with a total floor 
space of almost 10,000,000 square feet. 


Among other notable contributions, 
Westinghouse introduced the Alterna- 
ting Current System in America. 
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pointed to select the best suggestions 
and they were instructed to seek the 
advice of department heads and officers 
in determining the value of suggestions 
upon which they did not feel qualified 
to pass judgment. 


In order that there might be no hes- 
itancy about making suggestions with 
entire frankness, and that the awards 
might be judged without regard to the 
person making them, the contestants 
were instructed not to sign the letters 
submitted. They were to keep a copy 
of the suggestion and when the prize- 
winning letters were selected they were 
published so that the winner might 
identify them by presenting the copy 
of the letter. 





The contest lasted for six weeks. 
After the first suggestions were sub- 
mitted it was found that many of them 
were very general in nature and not 
concrete and definite enough to be of 
value. Another bulletin was thereupon 
issued ealling attention to the necessity 
of making the suggestions very prac- 
tical, dealing not with generalities, but 
with conerete and definite ideas. To 
act as a further guide the following 
additional rules governing the contest 
were also announced: 

1. Letters that criticized or pre- 
sented difficulties without suggesting a 
remedy, 

2. General suggestions containing 
no conerete way of putting them into 


effect, and 

3. Suggestions that have been proven 
to be impracticable or that in the 
judgment of the persons best qualified 
to judge, are considered impractiable, 
shall not be considered as eligible for 
the prizes. 

There were approximately five hun- 
dred people in this bank eligible to 
compete in the contest. In all 110 let- 
ters were submitted, containing about 
200 ideas. In accordance with the 
initial announcement of the contest, five 
letters were awarded the prizes and 
two were given “honorable mention.” 
In explaining the “honorable mentions” 
the judges stated, “The ideas submitted 
in these letters are good ones and give 
evidence of considerable thought and 
work. Because of conditions, however, 
about which the writers of the letters 
could not be aware, it is inadvisable 
just at this time to adopt the sugges- 
tions, and since the possibility of adop- 
tion was one of the tests the judges 
made of all ideas submitted, we have 
not placed these letters in the prize 
winning class.” 

The ideas dealt with a wide variety 
of subjects ranging in importance from 
the smallest detail of operation to 
questions of policy of gravest import- 
ance. The prize winning suggestions 
all had to do with methods of operation. 
In addition to putting into effect the 
prize winning suggestions, there were 
many other ideas submitted that will 
be put in operation. Some others of 
them missed the bull’s eye by a narrow 
margin. In these cases a committee 
appointed for the purpose is making 
the necessary revisions, after which they 
will be adopted. Every effort is being 
made to conserve every suggestion of 
value submitted in all of the 110 letters. 

Many of the employes who did not 
submit ideas expressed surprise after 
the prize winning letters were pub- 
lished that prizes were given for ideas 
of “so little importance,” indicating 
that they did not enter the contest be- 
cause they could not submit some im- 
portant and revolutionary kind of idea. 
Apparently the preliminary campaign 
did not give enough instructions as to 
the nature of the ideas desired. Con- 
crete examples of the kind of sugges- 
tions wanted might have been of assist- 
ance. 

Then, too, there apparently were 
many who did not participate because 
they were afraid to suggest ideas that 
would imply, if not directly state, a 
criticism of the present method. “That 
will look like a criticism of my depart- 
ment manager, who ought to be on the 
job and discover this method himself,” 
said many employes in substance when 
asked why they did not submit sugges- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, it is the consensus of 
opinion it this bank that the “Better 
Bank Contest” was a good thing and 
that the start that has thus been made 
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should be followed up by other stim- 
ulants to the initiative and constructive 
thought of the employes, about his own 
as well as all other phases of the bank 
work. One of the officers summed up 
the results of the contest in this way: 

“The actual value of the prize win- 
ning ideas was only part of the benefit 
derived from this contest. The interest 
aroused among all of the staff, in the 
problem of bettering the bank, the em- 
phasis of our desire to look at ourselves 
critically and searchingly in order that 
we may uncover our weaknesses and 
shortcomings and finally, the invitation 
to all to share in the problems of 
management to this extent, had a good 
effect upon the spirit of the organiza- 
tion.” 

Out of the experiences of business 
organizations that have tried suggestion 
plans some general principles may be 
laid down for guidance. 

First: It is highly important that 
suggestions made by employes should 
be welcomed and encouraged. It is 
not enough to announce the fact that 
they are weleome—every effort should 
be made to receive all suggestions in 
such a way as to overcome the natural 
reticence that most employes feel about 
proposing new methods. Whether good 
or bad, the employe should be encour- 
aged to try again and assured that his 
first attempt is appreciated. Prompt- 
ness in acknowledging ideas received, 
the giving of appropriate rewards for 
all acceptable ideas, explanations to the 
suggestor as to why his ideas are not 
usable, in eases where they are not, are 
all important in creating the proper 
attitude on the part of the employe. 

Second: There is force in the know- 
ledge that suggestions are being made 
by many people. The “everybody’s- 
doing-it” spirit in the  organiza- 
tion will help make the suggestion plan 
a success. 

As wide participation in the plan as 
possible should be secured. Meetings, 
letters, bulletins, articles in the em- 
ployes magazine and personal work are 
methods of attaining this end. 

Third: Very definite suggestions of 
what is wanted should be given. Rules 
and instructions should be clear and 
complete conerete examples of what is 
desired may be helpful. 

Fourth: The names of those making 
the suggestions should be protected in 
all eases where the employe is likely to 
feel reticent about suggesting changes 
which he thinks may reflect in some way 
upon fellow workers or superiors. 

Fifth: An open minded attitude 
toward the new ideas, the ability to 
discern the good that may be contained 
in them, fairness in giving credit where 
credit is due are all essentials of suc- 
cessful suggestion plans. 

Carefully planned and enthusiastic- 
ally carried out, a method of stimulat- 
ing interest in the discovery of new 
ideas that follows these principles is 





More than 20% returns 
from a trust campaign! 


® 


HEN a trust officer wrote to tell us the results of 
his 1924 campaign, he said, “I don’t expect you to 


believe me.” 


From a mailing list of 500 names, 


Purse literature had secured 104 wills and trust agreements 
—more than 20% direct returns. 


Someone who reads this may find 
it difficult to believe, if his own cam- 
paigns have never accomplished that 
much. But one day’s meager catch 
does not prove that a stream holds 
no reward for the skilful and persis- 
tent angler. One campaign’s 
failure should not dim the brilliance 
of another’s successful record. 


If your mailing list is fertile—if 
your mailings are correctly timed— 
if your officers, directors, stock- 
holders and employes, attorneys and 
insurance men cooperate with you 
—if your literature is interesting, 
convincing—your trust campaign 
should yield splendid returns. 


Invest in a Purse campaign and 
you secure (1) literature prepared 


under the supervision of an active, 
experienced trust officer (2) tested 
by other trust officers and proved 
resultful (3) individualized for your 
institution. You also receive ad- 
vice concerning your mailing list— 
suggestions for securing the active 
cooperation of your associates, law- 
yers and insurance agents—news- 
paper advertising counsel and copy 
service. 


Now is the time to plan a trust 
campaign. Probably more wills are 
written around the first of the year 
than at any other time. Men are 
reviewing their holdings, planning 
for the future. The iron is hot; 
why not strike? 


Write for sample literature, prices, 
complete information. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Building 








sure to yield a supply of new and 
useable suggestions that will be of value 
to your bank. 


The Ithaca Savings Bank of Ithaca, 
New York, is now occupying its new 
banking home located at Tioga and Seneca 
Streets. The south side of the building 
contains seven stories, including two 
mezzanine floors, while the rest of the 
building contains but five floors, as the 
banking room on the first floor is two 
stories in height, and the auditorium 
on the fifth floor occupies the height 
of the fifth floor proper and the fifth 
floor mezzanine. The general character 
of the design is classical. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., is planning to 
open a branch office in Seattle, Wash. 


A 98-page book on “Better Business 
Libraries” has been written by Miss 
Louise B. Krause, librarian of H. M. 
Byllesby and Company, Chicago. 

The material in the book was first 
written and published in a series of 
articles called “Trained Men” and was 
written primarily for business execu- 
tives, although it contains helpful sug- 
gestions both for public and business 
librarians. The book revises material 
which appeared in the series. It ex- 
plains the functions of the business 
librarian, the selection of the founda- 
tion of books, periodicals and digests 
of periodicals, financial and trade ser- 
vices, government information, arrange- 
ment of material, and tells how to put 
the library to work. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 
THRIFT WEEK 


(Continued from page 20) 

lets for different days. One was en- 
titled ‘Make A Will’ and the other, 
‘The Value of Life Insuranee.’ The 
time was also opportune to tie up with 
the national urge to have a bank ac- 
count. We took advantage of this by 
distributing our ‘Buy $1000’ plan and 
other savings plans. 

“As the schools and other organiza- 
tions were anxious for speakers upon 
the subject of thrift during this week, 
severai of our officers and other qual- 
ified employes filled speaking engage- 
ments. Our president spoke to a large 
group meeting upon the value of thrift. 
The cashier spoke at the Y. M. C. A. 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
LONDON, ENG. 





9 
4,600,858 
$84,187,981 


Tue obligations of this institution 
are regarded as an appropriate and 
sound medium for short-term in- 
vestment by a large banking clien- 
tele. They may be obtained in 
convenient 
suitable maturities. 


denominations and 


Address Financial Sales Depart- 
ment at any office. 


Executive OFFices 


224 West 57TH STREET, New York City 


BRANCHES 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


NEW YORK 
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upon ‘The Value of Making a Budget.’ 
Another member of the organization 
addressed the 600 students of a large 
business college in the city upon the 
general subject of thrift. The week 
afforded the proper setting for talks by 
bank men, and we capitalized upon this 
to the fullest extent, knowing that the 
reaction of good-will toward our insti- 
tution would more than repay us for the 
extra effort we made.” 

Julian M. Case, manager of the busi- 
ness extention department of the Dime 
Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich., tells of 
the manner in which Detroit banks and 
organizations co-operated last year in 
tha Thrift Week drive: 

“The Detroit Thrift Council came in- 
to being and was composed of the fol- 
lowing: banks, building and loan as- 


sociations, realtors, manufacturers, 
credit men’s organizations, trust com- 
panies, Aderaft Club of Detroit, life 
underwriters, retail merchants, builders 
and building supply companies, civic 
educational organizations. 

“Members of the Detroit Thrift Coun- 
cil then contributed their proportional 
share of the fund for advertising and 
publicity, the total amount of which 
was approximately $15,000. This fund 
was expended for newspaper advertis- 
ing, budget books, exterior posters on 
street cars, ete. 

“Newspaper advertising was given 
the larger part of the fund and con- 
sisted of a full page followed by sev- 
eral other advertisements released dur- 
ing the week in our local papers. The 
individual banks could do what addi- 
tional advertising they pleased during 
Thrift Week and the Dime Savings 
Bank tied-up with the general idea ex- 
pressed in a full page announcement 
advertisement, viz., calendar type, by 
running three other calendar advertise- 
ments during the week. 

“All banks who were members of the 
Thrift Council and contributed to the 
Thrift Week fund were given their 
proportional share of budget books for 
free distribution at that time.” 

The loeal Y. M. C. A. unit at Detroit 
seeured an appropriation through the 
clearing house and received the assist- 
ance of local trust officers, ete., in pre- 
paring copy to use in newspaper adver- 
tisements paid for in that way, accord- 
ing to Clinton F. Berry, advertising 
manager of the Union Trust Company 
of Detroit. 

“The big feature in Madison, Wis., 
in the past has been a joint advertising 
campaign in the newspapers,” says 
Kenneth E. Olson, new business man- 
ager of the Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Company of that city. “Two 
years ago our bank put on, in addition, 
a thrift post or contest among the 
university and high school students 
which won a great deal of interest and 
original ideas. Posters were displayed 
not only in schools, but in downtown 
show windows and attracted as much 
attention to Thrift Week as did all our 
newspaper advertising. 

“Our bank did not rest content with 
the school program of last year for 
which the 16-page text book was pre- 
pared, but carried its campaign still 
farther. We linked Thrift Week with 
a concerted drive for Christmas Savings 
accounts. We believe in our Christmas 
Savings Club. The objection is often 
raised that the clubs induce people to 
save only to spend, but our analysis 
which showed that by far the largest 
percentage of the thousands of dollars 
which we mailed out in checks was re- 
turned to us in savings and C. D's. 
within the first ten days of December. 
Furthermore we believe that our club 
is one of the best means yet devised 
for educating people to regular deposits 
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and we find an increasing number 
swinging over to regular deposit chan- 
nels. 

“Thrift Week comes just at the time 
when clubs begin to slow down. Every 
gun of our advertising was hooked up 
to it with an enclosure explaining our 
various Christmas clubs and a copy 
delivered to every home in the city. 
A Thrift week eampaign was laid out 
for the papers also. In addition we 
arranged with one of the papers to 
supply a daily thrift story during the 


- week to tie up with the day being ob- 


served. Each offered an opportunity 
to boost one of the bank’s services. Our 
best bet, however, was the launching of 
a brief employes’ contest with Christ- 
mas savings accounts as the largest 
objective. This was started during 
Thrift Week and carried over for 30 
days. Four teams were arrayed against 
each other and competition was keen. 
Thrift Week sold the idea. The con- 
testants merely had to pick up the ac- 
counts. It went over big. Incidentally, 
they picked up safe deposit renters, 
commercial accounts, ete. 

“We feel that Thrift Week offers an 
unusual opportunity for every bank, 
and so we are making plans to cap- 
italize on a still bigger campaign in 
1925.” 

An interesting contrast to the com- 
bination of Thrift Week and Christmas 
Club possibilities described above is the 
comment of George M. Ellis, advertis- 
ing manager of the Commerce Guardian 
Trust and Savings Bank of Toledo, 
Ohio, who says: 

“Thrift Week does not meet with any 
great amount of enthusiasm from local 
banks for a very good reason. It comes 
just one week after the close of the 
Christmas Savings Club campaign, 
which is always one of the biggest 
advertising campaigns which local 
banks indulge in either individually or 
collectively. We are prone to regard 
Thrift Week as an anti-climax to the 
thrift messages which we have been 
dinning into the minds of the public 
for the preceding five or six weeks and 
feel that the week of January 17 to 23, 
of all weeks in the year, is the week to 
advertise almost any other bank idea 
but thrift. It would be more fortunate 
all the way around if Benjamin Frank- 
lin had only selected some other week 
or month of the year in which to be 
born than the week he did.” 

Mr Ellis points out that Toledo has 
one of the largest per-capita Christmas 
Club enrollments in the country. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis had newspaper advertisements 
prepared and proofs run off to be 
mailed to all savings coustomers of the 
bank, aceording to Sam Judd, publicity 
manager. The bank also gave out 
budget books, provided by the national 
committee, as they will be again this 
year. 

F. H. Hodapp, manager of publicity 





ICHIGAN isa great hay state. 
water, its moist air and fertile soil grows tender, healthy 


grass. 





Surrounded by fresh 


This year 4,062,000 tons of hay are estimated to have been 


grown in Michigan. 


It is marketed in states as far away as 


Virginia and South Carolina for some $48,744,000. 


This Bank is an important link in the marketing of hay. It 
offers unequalled facilities for serving those having business in 


the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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of the Wells-Dickey Trust Company of 
Minneapolis, perpared a series of seven 
newspaper advertisements, one for each 
day of the week, each discussing the 
particular idea for which that day had 
been set aside. 

“While it is impossible to trace much 
in the way of direct returns from this 
campaign, we do feel that a tie-in of 
this character is of particular benefit, 
especially if the newspaper will devote 
a reasonable amount of general pub- 
licity to the program. 

“We have two display windows which 
we also used to promote the Thrift 
Week ° idea.” 

The radio will be used extensively 
for promotion this year. Bankers 
throughout the country will be called 
upon by national and local committees 
to give thrift talks. 


The annual Fall meeting of the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. was held at the Banker’s Club, 
New York, on November 12. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted at the 
meeting. 

1. Resolved that a “Forward Move- 
ment Committee” be established; chair- 
man, E. H. Fancher, president of the 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 
This committee is to prepare the way 
for National Thrift Week expansion 
in years to come and provide ways and 
means to accomplish this end. 

2. Resolved that a radio committee 
be established; chairman, H. C. 
Richard, president of the State Bank, 
New York City. This committee is to 
co-operate with radio stations in the 
broadeasting of thrift messages to take 
advantage of this medium. 
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Fortifying Your Judgment 
In Extending Loans 


HEN you know precisely the condition of 

your commercial customer’s affairs as 
revealed by a complete audit, you are better able 
to offer sound financial advice and to protect 


your credits. 


A complete audit of your commercial bor- 
rower’s records at regular intervals and by a 
reliable certified public accountant will fortify 
your judgment, will enlighten the borrower on 
the actual condition of his business, and both 
will benefit by the dependable and disinterested 


service. 


The complete certified audit is advo- 


cated by the Robert Morris Associates and by 
other banking agencies as a powerful instrument 
in supporting the credit structure. 


We shall be glad to offer constructive sugges- 
tions on how to determine the exact accounting 


facts in business. 


EDWARD R, BURT & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PuBLic ACCOUNTANTS 
Established 1907 


“Real accounting service is more than 
a verification of footings and postings” 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


WHEN YOU CARRY 
STOCK IN TRUST 


(Continued from page 18) 

3. By permitting the stock to 
remain in the name of the creator of 
the trust, providing the trust company 
with the required instruments of owner- 
ship, authority, et cetera, escape may 
be had from many of the troubles herein- 
above set out, but other and more in- 
volved possibilities of disturbance are 
brought into being. Further, this 
method is much more _ eomplicated. 
The stock is assigned in blank by the 
Trustor, who must also execute a proxy, 
irrevocable, if possible, and directions 
concerning all future dividends and 
stock rights. The stock is held in this 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 
ST. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





‘“negotiable-by-delivery” form but 
remains on the books of the corporation 
in the name of the Trustor. Some 
future creditor of his may attach or levy 
upon the stock, in reliance upon his 
ownership as disclosed by the corporate 
records, and the Trustee may find itself 
involved in litigation to vindicate its 
ownership in trust. Upon the death 
of the trustor his creditors may assert 
troublesome claims or the trustee may be 
met with demands for the payment of 
transfer taxes or death duties (of states 
other than that of the residence of 
deceased) if the corporation is organ- 
ized under the laws of another jurisdic- 
tion. The proxy taken should be irrevo- 
cable, if legally possible, grant the 
power of substitution and be of an 


approved form. The interest of the 
trustee should sustain an _ irrevocable 
proxy, surely for a term of years, if 
not definitely. The direction or request 
to the corporation must be carefully 
drawn and cover all possible stock 
rights, such as dividends, stock dividends, 
all stockholder participations, et cetera. 
Various corporations have different re- 
quirements in this regard and inquiry 
must be made concerning them so that 
exact compliance may be had therewith. 
The corporation may be apprised of 
the fact that the Trust Company is 
holding this stock in trust. 

4. Having the stock issued in the 
name of a nominee of the trust company 
is the last and, apparently, the most 
generally followed method. It meets 
the objections made to the first two 
plans and most of those made to the 
third. The stock is transferred into the 
name of a nominee, an individual who 
executes the same instruments enumer- 
ated in the last paragraph and an addi- 
tional document reciting that he has no 
personal interest or right of ownership 
in the stock, but holds the same in his 
name merely as the nominee of the 
trust company. The proxy may, with 
possible propriety, be eliminated as the 
nominee is usually an officer or employe 
of the trust company and, therefore, 
readily available to execute a proxy, if 
needed. Having assigned the certificate 
of stock and executed the instrument 
disclaiming any personal interest therein, 
little or no difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in obtaining a transfer to 
another nominee in the event of his 
death or other disqualification. If a 
creditor of his should attempt recourse 
to the stock, because of his ownership 
or record, his disclaimer of personal 
interest should set at rest that question. 
Transfer and all other acts of owner- 
ship ean be readily accomplished. The 
most dangerous features of this plan 
arise from the possibility of a creditor 
of the nominee attempting to reach the 
stock in satisfaction of his claim, and 
the undertaking by a creditor of the 
corporation to enforce some liability 
against the nominee as a stockholder. 
These are somewhat remote, though 
possible, grounds of objection to this 
plan, but not sufficiently serious to 
warrant its rejection. This appears to 
be the most practical method of carry- 
ing stock in trust and is recommended 
accordingly. 

The rules of the New York and other 
stock exchanges must be studied for 
precise observance thereof if the stock 
is such that it is or may become subject 
to such rules. 





Plans are being drawn for the erection 
of a two story bank and office building 
for the Roma Bros., 8th and Christian 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. It will be a 
brick and stone structure 52x56 feet to 
eost $50,000. 
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DECADE OF ACHIEVEMENT 
OF FEDERAL RESERVE 


(Continued from page 15) 

may be attributed in large degree to the 
operation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Some unfair and ill-advised erit- 
icism has been leveled against the sys- 
tem in these. post-war years but the 
mature and unbiased judgment of every 
student of finance is that it deserves 
the lasting approbation of the country 
for the service it has rendered during 
these trying times. 

Previous to the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve law this country labored 
under the terrific disadvantages of an 
inelastic currency, and entirely inade- 
quate reserve arrangements. Our bank- 
ing system was so constituted that it 
operated to aggravate the panic symp- 
toms of any financial emergency rather 
than to relieve them. National banks 
could only issue currency secured by 
Government bonds and consequently 
were unable to increase the currency in 
times of stringency. Under the old 
system, interior banks could only ex- 
pand their credit facilities by borrow- 
ing from metropolitan banks—all tend- 
ing toward New York. New York’s 
resources were call loans upon the stock 
exchange and the importation of gold 
from abroad. 


It is difficult to imagine how the 
World War could have been success- 
fully financed without the Federal Re- 
serve System. The fiscal operations of 
the Government alone were of unpre- 
cedented magnitude as compared with 
earlier operations in this country; these, 
and the financing of the greatly in- 
ereased business activity of the war 
period, were accomplished with com- 
parative ease and little disturbance. 
Immense transfers of funds were made 
by bookkeeping entries, the actual pay- 
ments of which under the old arrange- 
ment would have upset the entire finan- 
cial structure of the country. Adequate 
eurrency and credit were available at 
all times to meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. Federal reserve notes expanded 
with the increased demands of war busi- 
ness; the reserves of every réserve 
bank, through the rediscounting priv- 
ilege, were available to every other re- 
serve bank. In this way the funds of 
the central reservoir could be diverted 
to any bank in the system which had 
need of them. 

On June 30, 1924, the banking re- 
sources of the system represented 72 
per cent of the resources of all the com- 
mercial banks (national banks, state 
banks, and trust eompanies,) although 
the actual number of banks in the system 
was only 34 per cent of the total in the 
country. The entrance of the remain- 
ing banks would not very materially 
strengthen the system, but no bank ean 
really afford not to share in its advan- 
tages. Every institution can _ better 
serve its'community as a member of the 


N moving the grain crop 


remember 


that the 


Marine Trust Company has 


handled grain drafts for its 


correspondents for seventy- 


five years to their satis- 


faction. 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 


Walter P. Cooke,’ Chairman of the Board 


system. Efforts have been made by 
this administration through the enact- 
ment of the Agricultural Credits Act 
and the renewed activities of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System, to provide 
adequate credits for the farmer. Non- 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System consist largely of country banks 
and many difficulties in agricultural 
communities in the past have been due 
to the fact that these banks are not 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and do not have access to its redis- 
counting facilities. Although these 
banks as a rule do not have great need 
for the facilities of the system during 
normal times, it is during emergencies 
that they fail to meet the demands on 
them because they do not have direct 





Elliott C. McDougal, President 





access to the central reservoir. 

That business in America, in spite of 
the great upheaval in the economie re- 
lations of the entire world, has been 
able to readjust itself so readily since 
the Armistice, and continue in the line 
of orderly growth, must be credited in 
no small degree to the operation of the 
Federal Reserve System. America has 
escaped that chaotie condition of her 
curreney and eredit which has char- 
acterized so many countries of Europe 
in this post-war period, and now pos- 
sesses a financial structure capable of 
maintaining sound business develop- 
ment. While the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is not a panacea for all economic 
and financial ills, and cannot entirely 
prevent business crises and depressions, 
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INCOLN’S GETTYSBURG SPEECH 
was the result of ten days’ 
hard, careful work. Such writing 
cannot be done offhand. 
Reed’s Master Plan for 1925 has 
takeneighteen months toprepare. 





it can and has done much to modify 
them. It prevented the financial crisis 
which followed the close of the war from 
degenerating into a panic, some loss, 
some inconvenience, and some mortality 
were experienced, it is true, but no such 
disastrous fatalities occurred in business 
as would have resulted without the sys- 
tem. In the last four years it has been 
possible through the system to absorb 
and hold the enormous quantities 


JOHN McHUGH 
President 





of gold which have been  flow- 
ing in from abroad without suffering 
those disastrous consequences that 


would ordinarily have been produced 
by an unrestrained inflation. Pos- 
sibly the system’s greatest contribution 
has been the sense of stability and con- 
sequent tranquility of mind in the busi- 
ness community which its successful 
operation has produced. 


We should bear in mind as we are 
entering upon the present period of in- 
creased prosperity that the more or- 
derly the development, the greater will 
be the duration of the period of pros- 
perity and the less severe will be any 
subsequent reaction. By proper co- 
operation with the Federal Reserve 
System on the part of the publie it 


should be possible to maintain business 
on a more even keel than in the past. 

There has been a disposition on the 
part of some to see the Federal Reserve 
System made an instrument of partisan 
purpose. Such an attitude should not 
be countenanced by any well wisher of 
the nation. The prosperity of the 
country is dependent upon the impar- 
tial and wise ‘administration of our 


banking system, and that system must 


remain entirely free from political or 
partisan control. 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


President, Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago 


In the first decade of their history the 
Reserve Banks passed through the stage 
of early struggle into the period when 
the war made them busy and prosperous. 
They are now adjusting themselves to 
the ordinary demands of business. There 
is little of experience to guide them. 
The question of a rediscount policy has 
been raised and their open market policy 
is now under discussion. 

The Reserve Act is the most mo- 
mentous piece of legislation of the 
century. The banks created by it are 
the bulwarks of our credit system. 
There is nothing sacred about either. 
But it must be understood that the 
Reserve Banks are owned by their 
members, not by the federal govern- 
ment. They must be kept free from 
political pressure. They are essentially 
commercial. They must fulfill their 
original purpose as reserve banks. They 
must go on. 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 

Vice President, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 

One need only contrast the banking 
system in the United States and its 
current difficulties as they existed prior 
to 1914 with the conditions of the pres- 
ent day to recognize the great improve- 
ment which has taken place under the 
operation of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System. Established most opportunely 
before the great war broke upon the 
world, this system has been subjected to 
the severest trial during the ten years 
which have followed, and all must admit 
that it has met the exigencies of this 
long period with notable success. 

Before this system was established 
the banking organization in the United 
States had many weaknesses which had 
long been apparent to financial experts. 
These weaknesses had many times been 
demonstrated just at the periods when 
the greatest strength was needed, or at 
times of panic in the financial world. 
Instead of a closely knit and co-ordi- 
nated system of banks there was a 
great number of independent banking 
units which in times of stress struggled 
against one another, each seeking solely 
its own protection instead of the pro- 
tection of the whole financial structure 
of the nation. 

The Federal Reserve System has now so 
organized and consolidated the ‘strength 
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of the financial community that it is 
able to meet panic conditions with con- 
fidence as to the solidity of its banking 
structure and also without loss. We 
need only to recall that formerly bank 
loans were sharply contracted in times 
of panic at the very times when the 
exigencies of the situation required that 
they should be enlarged to appreciate 
the vast improvement that has taken 
place through this co-ordination of 
banking power in the country. 

The new system has also introduced 
a much needed flexibility of the cireu- 
lating medium of the nation. It is 
no longer necessary to resort to such 
expedients as the issue of clearing 
house certificates in times of acute cur- 
rency shortage, or to the use of such 
other forms of local obligations as have 
often been resorted to during such pe- 
riods. The provisions which are now in 
force permitting the issuance of notes 
based upon commercial paper have been 
most successful in giving the nation an 
elastic ‘currency which expands or con- 
tracts according to the current needs of 
trade and industry. 

The permission afforded by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act for the establishment 
of branches of American banks abroad 
has also been an admirable feature of the 
law. There is no doubt that the branches 
which have been founded in foreign 
countries have materially supported and 
stimulated the foreign commerce of the 
United States. 

The present law is the result of long 
investigation and experience by bank- 
ing experts and is based upon such 
principles and practices as have been 
found to function successfully in the 
foremost financial nations of the world. 
While the Federal Reserve System has 
by no means been free from criticism, 
it has, in general, so justified its policies 
before the country that it is able to 
meet these citicisms successfully. The 
most menacing form of attack that is 
being made upon it, however, is the 
effort to introduce partisan or class 
influence in its operations through the 
appointment of directors committed to 
the favoring of special interests amongst 
the people. It is to be hoped that such 
effort will not sueceed and that its con- 
trol will always be permitted to remain 
with men whose character and experi- 
ence will impel them to protect the 
broadest interests of all the people, 
rather than the interests of any special 
classes in the community. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 


Chairman of the Board, Union Trust Company, 
Chicago 


HE Federal Reserve System is now 

finishing its first decade of useful- 
ness. In reviewing the past ten years we 
find the history of these great banks 
teeming with interesting and important 
events. In Jooking back over these 
years of war and stress it seems prov- 
idential that the reserve banks should 
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have come into existence just in time 
to have given the benefit of their ser- 
vices to the United States at this most 
critical period. Soon after the system 
was put into operation the entire world 
was startled by the announcement of 
the great European War. Financial 
conditions everywhere were greatly up- 
set. I do not have to jog the memory 
of the readers of THE BANKERS 
MonrTHLy to recall vividly to mind the 
seramble for gold that first ensued. 
One after another great crisis arose 
which had to be skillfully and promptly 
met. What would have been the out- 
come had we not had the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to fall back on? Who 
doubts but that we would have had to 
suspend specie payments? 

Another great historic service the 
system did was aiding in financing and 
distributing various Liberty Bond is- 
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sues. All the regional banks comprising 
the Federal Reserve System heartily 
responded to the call of patriotism, 
throwing all the energy of their mag- 
nificent organization into the distribu- 
tion of the bonds and the handling of 


these enormous government  transac- 
tions. Easy rates of interest were put 


into effect in order to permit member 
banks to rediscount these bonds which 
they in turn were carrying for the pur- 
chasers. It is no exaggeration to say 
that no other single agency played a 
more important part in the successful 
launching and absorption of these vast 
government issues. As we look back 
on it, perhaps it would have been better 
it the rate of interest established by the 
Reserve Banks for rediscounting these 
bonds had been placed higher, in eon- 
formity with the going rates on com- 
mercial paper. This would in a meas- 
ure have prevented the inflation which 
followed. But one’s hindsight is always 
better than one’s foresight, and the sale 
of the bonds to meet the needs of the 
army and navy were the only factors 
considered. Had there been anything 
to repress and check the easy marketing 
of these bonds it might have had a dis- 
astrous effect on the entire morale. 
Now that the war is over and the 
extraordinary service of the banks ren- 


dered to assist its financing are out of 
the way, I wonder if we bankers and 
the public in general appreciate the 
magnitude and multiplicity of the daily 
routine service rendered by the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Bankers have not as 
vet become so aceustomed to these ser- 
vices as not to fully appreciate them. 
I am convinced, however, that many 
business men and the publie at large 
have no conception of how much they 
are benefited by and what extent the 
services of the Reserve System play in 
their daily lives. Some of these are the 
collection of checks, the establishment 
of the gold settlement fund, the opening 
of reciprocal accounts with foreign 
banks, and the creation of the American 
dollar acceptances. 

Important as all these things are, the 
greatest benefit which the Federal Re- 
serve System has brought to the busi- 
ness world is the rediscount feature, 
whereby the member banks’ reserves are 
mobilized so that there is a central res- 
ervoir of credit available for local pur- 
poses to the member banks in times of 
stress. Prior to the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Bill all the banks of 
the country held their reserves in their 
own vaults or kept them on deposit with 
banks in reserve cities, -wesulfing in 
times of emergency or money strin- 


geney in a general scramble to obtain 
their reserves and, in addition, to bor- 
row from their correspondents all they 
could, regardless of their actual require- 
ments. All this had a tendeney to in- 
crease the panic, with the result that the 
banks in the reserve cities and many 
other places had to resort to issuing 
clearing house certificates and other 
similar devices. Federal Reserve Banks 
have done away with all these make- 
shift and haphazard arrangements and 
now there are central reservoirs geo- 
graphically located throughout the ecoun- 
try to which banks may go, with the full 
assurance that all eligible paper will 
be discounted. I hope the day will 
never come when it will again be nee- 
essary to resort to the old measures. 

Another important funetion of the 
reserve system is its note issuing power. 
The mobilization of the reserves and 
the note issuing power gives us a finan- 
cial system capable of expansion or con- 
traction according to the needs of com- 
merece, and the fact that the system has 
this vast additional loaning power has 
created widespread confidence in the 
minds of the public. 

I eannot bring this article to a close 
without giving thought to the future 
of the reserve system and what should 
be done to safeguard its continuation. 
The system, notwithstanding all the 
good it has done, has not been free 
from attack. It is noted that in the 
last presidential campaign it was vig- 
orously attacked by one of the parties 
and in a less manner by both of the others. 
Banks in general have always been at- 
tacked and probably always will be. 
This is inevitable, because the agitator 
and politician never lose the opportun- 
ity of attacking the visible expression 
of the so-called “money power.” It is 
disappointing that large numbers of 
our people give undue attention to 
these irresponsible attacks and do not 
give sufficient attention to all the good 
the Reserve Banks have done in com- 
parison with their few imperfections. 
While we know the Federal Reserve 
Bank has been accused of causing both 
inflation and deflation, a casual review 
of its history will convince anyone that 
the motives of its governors have al- 
ways been the highest, and if they erred 
at all it has been by their desire to set 
nothing in motion which might upset 
or disturb business. As we review the 
critical period following the close of 
the war we can now see that it would 
have been better had the Federal Re- 
serve Banks put the brakes on the ex- 
pansion of credit a little quicker and 
a little more firmly. They were loth 
to do this because it would have inter- 
fered with the operations of the United 
States Treasury in financing the Vic- 
tory Loan, this being the reason why 
the Reserve Banks rediscounted mem- 
ber banks’ paper secured by these bonds 
at a less rate than business paper. In 
the farming districts which have been 
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suffering through the poor price of 
crops and the high price of land, caused 
by speculation, the Reserve Banks have 
been vigorously assailed for causing a 
too rapid deflation. Those who read 
the chronological record of the mod- 
erate and infrequent steps taken to 
bring about deflation from 1919 up to 
the close of 1922 will be convinced that 
every effort was made on the part of 
the Federal Reserve Banks and the reg- 
ional banks to extend all credit possible 
to the farming interests, and their loans 
were the last to be reduced, long after 
rediscounts made in the Middle West 
and the East for manufacturing pur- 
poses had been liquidated. The farmer 
has suffered from too much credit al- 
ready, rather than too little. 

To me the most important thing is 
that the President, in making appoint- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Board, 
should consider solely men qualified for 
this responsible post by their character, 
ability and integrity. The country 
should feel a deep debt of gratitude to 
the governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, also the board of directors of 
the regional banks and their governors, 
for the self-sacrifice they have made 
and are making to remain in the service 
of these banks, devoting their time at 
a meagre salary, whole-heartedly, to the 
interests of these banks, touching as 
they do every phase of our financial 
life. The Federal Reserve Board, lo- 
eated in Washington, exercising super- 
vision over the system and determining 
its policies, is very a powerful factor. 
The members of this board should be 
men of broad banking and financial 
experience and courage and free from 
all political influence. If the Federal 
Reserve Bank is to enjoy the confidence 
of the public and function properly, it 
should remain entirely divorced from 
political influence, otherwise, it will 
soon become discredited and go the way 
of the first and second banks of the 
United States. I should like to see an 
amendment adopted whereby the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board will 
receive a salary of at least $25,000 a 
year, the governor of the board a sal- 
ary somewhat higher, and all appointed 
for life. The governors of the regional 
banks should also, in my judgment, re- 
ceive higher salaries, salaries the equal 
of those paid senior executive officers 
of the banks located in the same cities. 
Nothing could be done which would 
more quickly and surely remove the 
system from the suspicion of political 
influence. The public should co-oper- 
ate with the bankers throughout the 
country in seeing to it that the Federal 
Reserve Banks and their boards are 
strengthened in every way, for there is 
no more stabilizing influence at work to- 
day in our financial and commercial life 
than the Federal Reserve System. 


J. H. PUELICHER 
Former President, American Bankers 
Association; President, Marshall & Illsley 
Bank, Milwaukee 
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The most serious defects and greatest 
difficulties of the American banking 
system, as revealed in the panic of 1907 
and preceding business depressions, 
were, as any student of these matters 
ean attest, the rigidity and immobility 
of bank reserves and the inelasticitv 
of bank notes, therefore currency and 
credit. 

The first of these seattered funds 
about the country, leaving relatively the 
smallest amount of callable reserve at 
the largest points of need in eases of 
special stress. The Federal Reserve 
System made possible not merely greater 
credit facilities through the conecentra- 
tion of reserves in certain specific points, 
any one of which in turn may call upon 
one or more of the others, but made 
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greater facilities possible even to the 
individual bank member through the 
decrease in required member bank re- 
serve. 

The second difficulty was due to de- 
pendence upon government bonds which 
were decreasing in amount while grow- 
ing commerce demanded an increase in 
credit facilities. Today under the re- 
discount privilege of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the business curve is 
practically identical with the note cir- 
culation curve, which factor has been 


outstanding through these past few 
years of tremendous business fluctua- 
tion and change. 

No matter what may be its minor 
defects, it stands clearly to view that 
the Federal Reserve System has admir- 
ably accomplished the hereulean task 
of overcoming these two critical, per- 
plexing, destructive, stumbling blocks 
of the American financial system. 

One could, of course, name other 
pertinent advantages which through the 
support of the Federal Reserve System 
during the last great crisis, the World 
War, have placed America in the fore- 
front of the financial powers of the 
world. We could mention the Gold 
Settlement Fund which relieves the nec- 
essity for shipping actual money, the 
direct routing of checks as a substitute 


for the former circuitous routes with 
their attendant delay, the slight up and 
down variation from the average in 
interest rates as compared with the 
tremendous heights and depths of the 
former curve, the fact that though the 
Federal Reserve System is now, in ef- 
fect, the Alma Mater of commercial 
banking, all financial transactions of 
customers and correspondent banks 
are benefited through the ability of the 
commercial departments of Federal Re- 
serve Member Banks. 

Nevertheless, there are those perverse 
souls among us who weave with a few 
threads of defective and disjointed 
knowledge a tangled web of discontent 
and dissatisfaction, and fail to see the 
beauty and utility of the entire fabric. 
To unravel the whole web would be to 
return to panics and business depres- 
sions. Our task is to leave the well con- 
structed, fundamental, efficient and ef- 
fective structure and concentrate our 
energies in untangling and straighten- 
ing out the loose ends, hemming them 
with care. 


FRANK D. STALNAKER 
President, Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis 


I have your letter of November 18, 
and am pleased to say to you that our 
experience with the Federal Reserve 
System has been entirely satisfactory. 

Not only do I feel that it has been 
an aid to banks throughout the coun- 
try, but to business generally, for 
through its rediscounting facilities, 
banks have been enabled to extend 
credit, where warranted, instead of cur- 
tailing it as happened in previous years 
under adverse financial conditions. 

The Federal Reserve System has now 
a record of operation during a period 
which has been an exceptionally dif- 
ficult one in financial affairs, and in 
my opinion has admirably met the de- 
mands for required credit; also, that 
it has done much towards helping to 
eliminate the financial crisis which char- 
acterized the years preceding the estab- 
tishment of the System. 

I think the first ten years’ operation 
of the Federal Reserve Bank has fully 
justified its existence. 


F.A. CHAMBERLAIN 
President, First National Bank, Minneapolis 


I think it would be difficult to find 
adverse criticism of the Federal Reserve 
System in the Northwest. It became 
operative at the right time, and served 
a most useful purpose, through the war 
and since. If it can be kept out of 
polities, I am sure it will prove a sta- 
bilizing influence which we could scarcely 
get along without. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Union Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, Stuyvesant Peabody, president of 
the Peabody Coal Company, was elected 
a director to succeed the late Frank C. 
Caldwell. 
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HE “house” now “suitable” for 

the direct descendant of this bank 
is the most beautiful banking build- 
ing in New England. Its architectural 
treatment is surprising, satisfying, and 
peculiarly practical in the operations 
of a bank with over 80,000 customers. 
It isan appropriate center of the activi- 
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The directors 
of the Massachusetts Bank, 
recorded on March 18, 1784: 


“Holders of 238 shares met and it was voted that the 
Directors be authorized to hire or purchase as they might 
think will best conduce to the advantage of the Bank an 
House suitable for carrying on the Business of the Bank.” 


England. 


ties of the service of ten Boston offices 
and two branches in foreign lands; its 
85-ton vault doors are evidence of the 
security ofa bank of over $33 5,000,000 
resources; its street doors swing open 
lightly, and there is a warm welcome 
within waiting for any visitor to New 
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At the annual meeting of the Linn- 
Benton County Bankers Association 
held at Albany, Oregon recently, the 
following officers were elected: F. E. 
Callister, Albany, chairman; A. A. 
Schramm, Corvallis, vice chairman, and 
C. E. Williamson, Albany, secretary- 
treasurer. 


SIZING UP THE BANK 
STATEMENT 


(Continued from page 13) 


inherent soundness of each item is far 
more in doubt and where accounting 
practices are not so standardized. The 
bank statement means more nearly what 
it says than the statement of a business 
concern and the chief problem is to read 
in the relationships of its items the 
real conditions. 

The past history of the bank’s opera- 
tions presents certain standards by 
which to judge progress and change, 
and to form a basis of prediction as to its 
prospects. As a guide for the policy- 
determining officers of the bank important 
data are often tabulated, and sometimes 
charted, to show growth and changes 
in totals and relationships of pertinent 
factors. The “ratio” method is usually 
used to show relatives, though there is 
much to be said in favor of the “index” 
method—in which ratios are reduced to 
percentages of some base year or base 
period, most conveniently designated as 





100 per cent. For general use the 
figures should be taken with sufficient 
frequency to show representative con- 
ditions of the bank’s business, and the 
bank’s officers should have at their dis- 
posal monthly data from which to judge 
seasonal and other fluctuations. 


In many instances, however, the 
ratios of the bank’s own operations might 
be very misleading in portraying the 
most desirable conditions of soundness 
and policy. It is possible, for example, 
for a bank to continue in business on 
a losing basis, and even to remain for 
many years in a technically insolvent 
condition without failing. It is there- 
fore desirable to compare an individual 
bank’s standards with those of other 
banks—preferably those in the same com- 
munity doing a similar kind of business. 
Going further afield, comparisons might 
be made with standards computed from 
reports of the same kinds of banks doing 
business in the state, in the district, 
and in the country at large. There is 
a wealth of material from which to 
compute indicative standards for city 
banks and country banks: for banks in 
New York city and outside, for Illinois, 
or any other state; for banks in any 
of the Federal Reserve districts; or 
for any class of banks in the United 
States at large. 

It is not within the scope of this short 
article to construct such a variety of 
standards, though the results would 


justify far more accurate comparisons 
to be made of an individual bank’s con- 
dition with averages of an appropriate 
group. We shall attempt here merely te 
point out the essential features of a con- 
solidated bank statement that normally 
indicate sound or unsound conditions, 
and to suggest what items should be 
compared, and, in the light of experience, 
what relationships appear to be reason- 
able. For purposes of illustration we 
shall consider the “Combined Balance 
Sheets of National Banks” reported to 


the Comptroller of the Currency, as of 


September 14, 1923, and the “Abstract 
of Condition of All Member Banks of 
the Federal Reserve System,” as of 
March 31, 1924, found in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin of July, 1924. The 
figures are taken directly from the 
original sources, but liberties have been 
taken with respect to the grouping of 
the items (Fig. 1). 

In determining the soundness of any 
business the investigator is concerned 
chiefly with two things: (1) its current 
solvency, and (2) the ultimate conver- 
tibility of its creditors’ claims. The 
questions to be answered are: “Can 
the business pay its current obligations 
when due?” and, if contingencies arise 
to prevent such payments, “What 
margin of safety of assets over liabil- 
ities exists to assure ultimate liquidation 
of its obligations?” 


The second question may be taken up 
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first, since in answering it we can at 
the same time get a clearer idea of the 
bank’s operations. 





Capital, surplus and undivided profits 
represent the shareholders’ investment 
plus accumulated earnings. They rep- 
resent the net worth of the business. 
The deposit liabilities of the bank rep- 
resent advances made by the bank’s 
eustomers. And funds borrowed rep- 
resent advances made by other lenders 
—tchiefly banks. The assets or resources 
of the bank represent simply the forms 
of wealth into which these advances have 
been converted in the course of the 
bank’s business. 

Obviously, the larger the proportion 
of banking funds contributed by the 
owners, the safer the position of the 
other creditors of the bank; and con- 
versely, the larger the proportion of 
other people’s money used, the greater 


the profit possibilities, but the smaller 
is the protection of the stockholders. 
If a serious depreciation of assets wipes 
out the excess of assets over liabilities 
the stockholders may have to face the 
possibility of an assessment. The 
“double liability” feature of our laws 
provides for a contingent assessment 
equal to the face value of the owners’ 
shareholdings, and thus prompts banks 
to build up a buffer of surplus resources 
against such a contingency. Surplus 
thus protects both shareholders and de- 
positors against loss. 

The analysis of our combined state- 
ments shows shareholders’ equity (cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits—the 
net worth) amounting to about 13 per 
cent of the total worth of the business. 
Individual deposits, on the other hand, 
constitute about 66 per cent of funds 
used, and total deposits, about 80 per 
cent. It is interesting to note that in- 
dividual deposits of National banks in 
the last pre-war report (September 12, 
1914) showed 53.5 per cent compared 
with a net worth of 18 per cent. Net 
worth has thus declined while deposit 
liabilities have increased, and this ten- 
dency is shown by statistics to have 
existed at least since the decade of the 
1880’s. It is the opinion of many bank- 
ers that banks can grow conservatively 
only when an increase in deposits is 
accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in capital and surplus. It is probable 
however, that more adequate supervi- 
sion, fewer business failures, better 
credit analysis, and other forces arising 
out of improved economic and banking 
organization and operation, safely admit 
a reduction in this ratio between the 
bank’s two chief creditors. The cash 
reserve-deposits ratio has likewise been 
declining with marked paralle'ism 
through our National Banking history, 
as a result of the same causes. There 
are reasons, therefore, why lower reserve 
ratios and Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profit-Deposits ratios may still 
be considered quite adequate for safety. 
As a 4&ingle bank, for instance, the 
assets of the National Banking system 
could depreciate about 20 per cent 
($2,923,000,000 plus  $1,332,000,000 
double liability assessment) before de- 
positors would suffer any loss. 

A general standard for National 
Banks and for member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system for these rela- 
tionships is: Capital to Total Liabil- 
ities, about 6 per cent; Capital to Total 
Deposits, about 8 per cent; Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits to Total 
Liabilities, about 13 per cent, and to 
Total Deposits, 16 to 17 per cent. 

In taking up the question of current 
solvency, or liquidity, we are concerned 
with the proportion of the bank’s funds 
which must be kept in the form of cash, 
or quick assets, to meet demand or 
quick liabilities. Every banker, we 
assume, is in business for profit, and 
hence wants to keep the largest pos- 
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sible portion of his assets earning 
interest. Reserve funds, generally speak- 
ing, are idle funds, and the banker 
wants to keep these small while building 
up his interest earning assets as large 
as he safely can. Even his fixed assets 
(bank building, furniture, fixtures ete.) 
he considers necessary investments 
because they increase patronage and 
confidence and he can thus acquire more 
funds to lend and invest. But with 
credit advances he assumes liabilities 
which he must always be able to meet 
when due on penalty of having his 
doors closed in ease of failure to do so. 
So strong has been the urge on the part 
of pankers to convert reserve funds 
into earning assets that the law has had 
to step in with certain minimum require- 
ments. Since note issues have been 
separately provided for, legal reserve 
percentages, under the National Banking 
and the Federal Reserve systems, have 
been based on deposit liabilities. No 
distinction was made, under the old 
system, between demand and time de- 
posit liabilities, but reserves of 15 per 
cent 25 per cent and 25 per cent had to 
be kept against total deposits according 
to whether the national bank happened 
to be located in the country, in reserve 
cities, or in central reserve cities. 

In the case of central reserve city 
banks, all legal reserve had to be kept 
in the bank’s own vaults; in the ease of 
the other banks part could be kept with 
reserve agents (correspondent banks) 
in financial centers. 

Under the present system all member 
banks must keep their legal reserve with 
the Federal Reserve banks, and the pro- 
portions have been reduced to 7 per 
cent, 10 per cent, and 13 per cent against 
the demand liabilities of country, re- 
serve city, and central reserve city 
banks, respectively, plus 3 per cent 
against time liabilities for all classes. 
In practice the actual reserves have 
tended to approach the legal minimum, 
their averages against demand deposits 
for 1923 for example, being: 13.03 
per cent in New York City and Chicago; 
10.15 per cent in reserve cities; and 
7.51 per cent in the so-called country 
banks. The ratio of 5.4 per cent—Re- 
serves to Total Assets, is not important. 

The actual cash resources of a bank 
consist not only of legal reserve at the 
Federal Reserve bank, but of cash in 
vault, and all balances due from other 
banks. This amount should average 
about 3040 per cent of the demand 
deposits, and about 20 per cent total 
deposits. The correct ratio depends, of 
course, upon the amount of quick assets 
which the bank has on hand, that is, 
assets which can be turned into eash 
on short notice through rediscount, or 
sale, or which may be used as collateral 
for borrowing. With a strong secondary 
reserve of this sort a bank need not 
carry a large cash reserve. In practice, 
banks carry little more reserve than 
required by law, and make the adjust- 





Where one error is too many 


AR above the level of the 
street, balancing himself 
on a steel girder scarcely more 
than a foot wide, stands a man 
who knows the necessity for 


accuracy. Catching red hot 
rivets is work that calls for 
care and precision. 


Care and precision are also 
necessary to intelligent action 
in the investment security 
market. Anything short of 
accurate information is a dan- 
gerous guide in: the rapidly 
shifting market of today. 


The Seaboard has unusual 
facilities for gathering accu- 
rate, timely and specific in- 
formation about investments 
and securities, but it is our 
definite policy to have none 
for sale. 


Any such information which 
we have, free from our self- 
interest, we are glad to place 
at the disposal of our cus- 
tomers. Because of the 
amount of work involved, this 
service must be limited to our 
customers. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
115 BROADWAY 
at Cedar Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45th STREET 
near Madison Avenue 








ment of meeting depositors’ demands by 
liquidating these quick assets when cash 
is needed. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to keep adequate reserves to meet 
unforeseen demands for credit, the 
satisfaction of which would either reduce 
the ratio below the legal minimum, or 
force liquidation of quick assets under 
embarassing circumstances. 

The degree of solvency of any bank 
depends very largely upon the condition 
of its earning assets, i. e. loans and 
discounts and investments in securities. 
In case of banks doing primarily a com- 
mercial banking business loans and dis- 
counts constitute the bulk of these 
assets. As shown in the combined state- 
ments the loan and discount item 


SIX SURPRISES 


await the fifty bank executives that 
write J. R.G. in care of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY as follows;- Send me “‘The 
Secret of Building a Savings Business 
Profitably’’. I agree to return it within 
one week. I understand this master- 
piece is loaned to me for a period of 
one week and is not for sale. 


amounts to about 55 per cent of the 
total assets. The percentage fluctuates 
from about 52 per cent in periods of 
comparative business inactivity (as in 
1919) to over 59 per cent in periods of 
heavy credit demands (as in 1920-21.) 

The character and amounts of 
loans and_ discounts’ should be 


(Continued on page 52) 
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WHY A BANK’S DIRECTORS ARE 
ITS REAL ADMINISTRATORS 


Control is greatly fortified when the directors 
are organized so as to fix definite responsi- 
bilities and properly distribute the functions 


NE of Gaboriau’s best known novels 

is entitled “Other People’s Money” 
and the story concerns itself with the 
trust and confidence that were placed 
in a banker, who finally betrayed his 
constituents. The banker, more than 
any other business man, conducts his 
business with other people’s money; by 
this we mean not only the money and 
surplus originally contributed by the 
stockholders, but the much larger funds 
supplied by the bank’s depositors. This 
fact imposes upon the bank directors 
an extraordinary responsibility so that 
the courts are quite generally holding 
that this responsibility is virtually a 
trusteeship; this responsibility also 
probably explains the double liability 
imposed upon national and some state 
bank stockholders. It should be further 
noted that the real administration of a 
bank’s affairs is in the hands of the 
directors and not the officers as such, 
even though the officers are generally 
directors also. The functions of the 
board of directors of a bank, in addi- 
tion to meeting all requirements fixed 
for banks by national or state laws, are 
therefore to preserve intact the deposits 


Wm. Castenholiz & Co., 


By WM. B. CASTENHOLTZ 


entrusted to them and to use these funds 
safely and profitably. To do these 
things effectively implies proper organ- 
ization and good management. 
Internal organization must first be 
provided, and this naturally implies the 
proper distribution of functions, the 
fixing of responsibilities and the in- 
stallation of safeguards against internal 
fraud and defaleations. The safeguards 
referred to and the distribution of func- 
tions run quite parallel; the safeguards 
are largely of an accounting character. 
It is considered good accounting pro- 
cedure, for example, to have account 
keeping entirely separate from those 
who are the custodians of cash, the 
latter to keep merely the cash records. 
In a bank, therefore, it is quite essen- 
tial that those employes who handle 
eash have no access to the regular books 
of account. In a well organized bank, 
the bank tellers who receive or disburse 
eash do not, as a rule, have access to 
the customers’ ledgers, for, if they had, 
they might very readily adjust a cus- 
tomer’s account to cover a cash short- 
age. Moreover, in order to prevent 
collusion between the men in the eages 


Your Chicago Correspondent— 


is your financial ambassador in that city. As 


such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
bank in its alertness and in its spirit of close 


—— co-operation. The 


hicago Trust 


ompany has these qualities and, too, it is 
happily conditioned both as to size and facil- 
ities to offer you a correspondent service that 
your standard of banking demands. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMP. 


Southeast Corner of Monroe and Clark Streets 


YOUR FINANCIAL AMBASSADOR IN CHICAGO 





Accountants, Chicago 


and the bookkeepers, the bookkeepers 
are often shifted from one set of cus- 
tomers’ accounts to another. In the 
larger banks, the entire accounting pro- 
cedure should be put under the super- 
vision of a comptroller, the latter to be 
directly responsible to the board of di- 
rectors; in smaller banks some officer 
should be held responsible for the ac- 
counting. The reports of the comptrol- 
ler or the accounting officer should be 
made to the directors. Directors should 
meet frequently enough, especially in 
small banks, to keep in close touch with 
the activities of the bank officers. 

The soundness of a banking institu- 
tion is dependent upon the soundness 
of its loans and the directors’ respon- 
sibilities are particularly to be empha- 
sized in connection with granting loans. 
Although it is quite impossible for the 
directors to assemble, every time a loan 
request is made, they should neverthe- 
less pass upon all loans, they should 
clearly define the policies with regard 
to making loans, and they should 
limit the officers who pass upon loans 
by requiring that loans in excess of 
certain amounts be always submitted to 
them before the grants are made. The 
directors might well perfect an organ- 
ization, especially in the large banks, 
wherein each officer (generally a 
vice president) will look after the ae- 
counts and loans of a particular busi- 
ness group of customers. For example, 
one officer or vice president might look 
after manufacturing institutions, an- 
other might concern himself with re- 
tailers and still another with the whole- 
sale and jobbing business. In this way 
these officers may become entirely famil- 
iar not only with the business habits of 
their particular customers but with the 
peculiarities of each type of business 
represented by customers’ groups; they 
may thus acquire a knowledge of the 
varying business practices, the seasonal 
conditions which affect certain concerns 
and the consequent financial needs of 
the varying types of industry. If the 
officers or directors will thus closely 
study their customers in distinct groups, 
normal and abnormal business situa- 
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The First National Bank of MeKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania contemplates a new 
two story bank building to cost $100,000. 


Alterations to cost $20,000 will be 
made to the banking room of the Union 
Savings Bank, Yorkville, Ohio. 

















































that is appreciat: 


tions can be readily comprehended. 


In order to properly safeguard the 
funds entrusted to them by depositors, 
| the directors of banks should insist that 
} all customers that borrow submit, at 
least annually, statements indepen- 
dently vouched for by certified public 
accountants; these statements should 
comprise at least a balance sheet and a 
profit and loss statement, and they 
should also be accompanied by the ac- 
countant’s complete report; very often 
the report will contain information not 
disclosed on the face of the statements. 
The report may, for example, discuss 
the various operating ratios which are 
indices of management; it may show 
that the receivables, while apparently 
good, are not in accord with sales terms 
and annual or seasonal sales; it may 
show that the inventories, although prop- 
erly valued are not correctly balanced 
to meet manufacturing needs or sales 
orders. The report of the certified 
public accountant, if it be a business 
building report, very often discloses 
weaknesses in sales policies through the 
presentation of sales analyses which in- 
dicate the profitable or unprofitable ef- 
forts of salesmen in the various terri- 
tories for the various products sold; 
in a retail or wholesale business, these 
reports may touch upon commodity 
turnover, thus disclosing the strong and 
the weak lines of merchandise. Aided 
by such reports, if complied and sub- 
mitted by reputable certified public ac- 
countants, the directors may feel an 
unusual degree of safety when loans 
to customers are contemplated. 


hema saathe 


Not only should the applicant for a 
loan be required to submit certified 
statements, but, so as to fully protect 
the bank’s depositors and stockholders, 
the directors should insist upon period- 
ical audits of the bank itself. Although 
national and state banks are subjected 


a 


This attractive bank directors’ room of the First National Bank, Denver, was d 
Alford Co., bank architects of Chicago. The telephone on the directors’ table 
when information is needed in a hurry. 


ed by Weary & 


a convenience 


to examination by bank examiners, 
these audits are not as extensive as they 
might be nor are the examiners in a 
position to devote the needed time to 
each and every bank. The writer knows 
of several cases where bank examiners 
have failed to discover defaleations that 
were in progress for years. An occa- 
sional detailed audit by certified public 
accountants has a very stimulating ef- 
fect upon a bank’s personnel. The 
audit in such eases should always go 
to the board of directors. 


Outside of the accounting safeguards 
heretofore discussed, much effective con- 
trol in bank administration may be 
gained by the directors, if well planned 
organization is provided. Such an or- 
ganization must definitely fix respon- 
sibilities and must secure a proper dis- 
tribution of functions. A number of 
directors might, for example, have su- 
pervision of the officers who pass upon 
loans, others might assume the respon- 
sibility for the internal accounting, some 
might look after the personnel and the 
type of men employed and still others 
might undertake the responsibility for 
business expansion. An organization 
ehart should be provided which will 
show definitely the location of, and the 
responsibility for each function. At 
all times, however, it should be defi- 
nitely understood that the directors them- 
selves must be held responsible for the 
operation of the entire banking strue- 
ture. In a later issue of THE BANKERS 
MonTHLY an organization chart will be 
presented which will suggest definite 
responsibilities on the directors for dif- 
ferent departments in the bank. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a bank building for the State 
Bank of Jonesboro, Jonesboro, Illinois. 
Tt will cost $20,000 and will be a brick 
and stone structure. 
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Doubt! 


“Doubt is the key of knowl- 
edge. He who never doubts 
never examines. He who 
never examines discovers 
nothing. He who discovers 
nothing is blind and will 
remain so.” 


"THERE are not more than fifty 
conspicuously successful copy- 
writers in America. Yet there are 
thousands of advertising agencies 
with from one to forty men and 
women laboring under this title. 


The reputation of at least fifteen 
of these top-notchers, and the 
startling figures that big concerns 
pay them is known to almost every 
student of advertising. 

You will probably be surprised to 
know that four of these fifteen 
masters have contributed to Reed's 
Master Plan for 1925 (one—‘‘peer of 
them all for twenty years’). 


Please do not decide that ‘‘Reed’s 
Master Plan for 1925 must be won- 
derful, but the cost is too high for 
us."" P. M. Reed & Banker Associ- 
ates, Chi , can and do afford to 
hire these hi priced writers be- 
cause when their fees are divided 
into the tens of millions of copies, 
the unit cost passes so far to the 
right of the decimal point, that it 
becomes all but invisible. 

Doubt ev word written here 
about Reed’s Master Plan for 1925, 
but inform yourself completely 
before you buy any plan for 1925. 

After you have carefully weighed 
the full facts, your comment will 
consist of three words—*‘I want it."” 


Equipped to 
Render Every 


Financial Service 


© 


Chartered 1905 


UNION BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


25 North Dearborn Street 
Near Washington 


Chicago. Tlinois 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 


Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 


inactive accounts, 


collections, bill-of-lading 


drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 


Combined Resources exceed $350,000,000.00 





DIRECTORS AS BANK 
BUSINESS GETTERS 


(Continued from page 12) 


heading new business committees of 
their boards. 

These committees are sometimes 
formed with only a few of the more 
aggressive (and perhaps the younger) 
members of the board, but they have a 
tendency to grow larger as time goes 
on, for good example is a mighty force 
in sales management, and no one likes 
to feel that he is sharing in profits with- 
out sharing in production. 

Such a committee is seldom asked to 
hold formal meetings oftener than once 
a month, but by telephone, letter, lunech- 
eon, four-some and two-man _ confer- 





ence, it may be in session pretty much 
all the time. 

At its formal meetings, it hears of 
the solicitation work of junior officers 
and employes, and keeps abreast of 
advertising plans, factory plans, school 
plans and other mass activities. In 
some cases it passes advertising appro- 
priations and controls salaries and 
functions of business-getting employes. 

But these functions are more or less 
the tools of the job. The job itself 
consists in supplying the bank with the 
sort of high-grade, wholesale new busi- 
ness effort that only men of big ealibre 
ean furnish. 

Men of big calibre are not susceptible 
of small calibre methods in sales man- 
agement. They are ill to drive. But 


the executive who practices on them 
and their psychology will be surprised 
to find that the same patient but per- 
sistent leadership which works with 
millionaire directors will make new 
business getters out of office boys—to 
say nothing of tellers, officers and 
stockholders. 


SIZING UP THE BANK 
STATEMENT 


(Continued from page 49) 
gaged according to the character 
and amounts of deposits, varying in 
maturity and amounts with likely calls 
of demand and time deposit liabilities. 
Except under exceptional circumstances 
they should not exceed deposits, since 
deposits are intended to cover the bor- 
rowing needs of the bank’s’ customers. 
The loan-deposits ratio is a good baro- 
meter of business conditions since it in- 
creases during business activity and 
decreases with business _ inactivity. 
During. the peak period of business 
borrowing of 1920-21 the total loans 
and discounts of National Banks reached 
ratios of over 80 per cent of total de- 
posits, whereas, the same ratios dropped 
below 70 per cent during the depression 
and recovery period in 1922, when loans 
were being paid in as they matured. 
For the last two years these ratios for 
all banks have been around 70-71 per 
eent. Banks with eligible rediscountable 
paper are warranted in allowing the 
ratios to run higher than the average, 
whereas, prudence dictates lower ratios 
in ease of less liquid and less safe credit 
advances. 

Investments constitute the other main 
division of the bank’s earning assets. 
They form about 40 per cent of the 
total assets, and together with loans and 
discounts make up 75-80 per cent of 
the total. With a highly organized 
market for securities banks have been 
in the habit of regarding gilt-edge secur- 
ities as secondary reserves, thus relating 
them to deposit liabilities. Though this 
practice is not so dangerous today( with 
Federal Reserve rediscounting privi'eges 
relieving the pressure on stock ex- 
changes) it is still better to associate in- 
vestments with the amounts of the bank’s 
resources invested by its owners. For- 
merly it was considered advisable to 
hold total investments down to the 
bank’s combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, and this relationship 
existed prior to our entrance into the 
war. But with the extraordinary 
increase of government securities com- 
mencing in 1917, and its attendant 
problems of war finance, banks increased 
their holdings of this type of investment, 
and today total investments to net worth 
of banks amount to about 175 per cent, 
of which 85-90 per cent are represented 
by U. S. government securities. 

Commercial banks have thus become 
very large holders of investment secur- 
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ities, and it is apparent that the rela- 
tion between loans and discounts and 
investments should be carefully studied 
in the light of business conditions, since 
this relation reflects the bank’s discount 
and investment policies. When business | 
is booming the bank turns its resources |, N 
to satisfy the demands of its commercial 
customers, liquidating its securities for 
the purpose if necessary; whereas, 
during business slumps greater profit is 
possible in the investment market, and 
the bank enters into these long-term 
credit operations as its commercial 
loans are paid in. 


Many other ratios should be con- 
sidered in devising standards for an- 
alyzing a bank’s operations. Only a 
few of these can be mentioned here. 
Net Worth (capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits) to Loans and Discounts 
indicates ultimate protection afforded 
depositors; Net Worth to Deposits 
shows the relation between the bank’s 
two chief creditors; Net Worth to Fixed 
Assets indicates what proportion of the 
bank’s resources are tied up in non- 
liquid investment; Capital to Surplus 
and Undivided Profits gives an index of 
progress with respect to earnings and 
dividend policy; Bills Payable and 
Rediscounts to Capital shows borrowing 
policy and discloses overtrading; 
Dividends to Earnings, and Dividends to 
Capital and Surplus show whether 
profits are taken out or turned back into 
the business; Net Earnings to Gross 
gives an index to operating efficiency. 
All these ratios should be analyzed and 
compared with those of the individual 
bank in question. 


It is hardly necessary to mention that 
such group averages cannot be applied 


Audit the Past and 
Budget the Future 


Business today, with all its human factors, is 
an exact science. The dividends of success are 
earned by managers whose operations are based 
upon dependable facts and figures. 


The success of tomorrow is planned today. It 
is built upon the success of today, which the 
plans of yesterday made possible. 


The Detailed Audit provides the exact knowl- 
edge modern management requires. It is com- 
plete in its presentation of the facts behind the 
figures. It is free from the qualified statements 
of the balance sheet audit. It is the whole truth 
—the necessary and only basis for the Budget. 


The Business Budget protects profits, by pre- 
venting loss. It safeguards against over-expan- 
sion, over-production, over-expenditure. It 
shows the volume of expected sales, the conse- 
quent production schedules and inventory re- 
quirements. It is the business plan—a guide, 
not a law—based upon judgment, past experi- 
ence, figures and facts. 

Progressive management knows that it must 
know, and budgets the future. Elimination of 
ignorance and guess-work is as necessary to 
business as profit itself—for the SAVING MADE 
thereby JS profit—just as the difference between 
cost and selling price is profit.| 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


too strictly to the individual case. 
Conditions vary greatly, not only in 
different sections of the country—but 
even from city to city, and from bank 
to bank. The business of a small 
country bank, for instance, differs 
vastly from that -of a large city bank. 
In the former, loans and discounts are 
often made solely on the banker’s per- 
sonal knowledge of the moral risk in- 
volved, or on non-liquid security, such 
as real estate mortgages. These may 
run for long periods of time, often 
with renewal privileges. Such paper is 
not as a rule eligible for redis- 
count at the Federal Reserve bank, 
and eannot therefore, be treated as 
suitable secondary reserve. In the case 
of city banks, by contrast, most loans 
and discounts are made to corporations, 
on the basis of recently audited financial 
statements, or on collateral composed 
mostly of readily marketable securities. 
Much of this paper, together with ac- 
ceptances, is eligible for rediscount, and 
may be considered desirable secondary 
reserve, and a substitute for large cash 
reserves. 


The business of banking differs also 
with respect to the character of clientele 
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served, and the nature of specialized 
function performed. Many banks eater 
to particular industries, or to localized 
communities where the character of 
financial needs may be highly fluctuating 
on account of seasonal or other causes. 
Others have a highly diversified patron- 
age which serves to even up credit 
demands and allows full utilization of 
the bank’s resources in strictly commer- 
¢ial advances. 

Different ratios should obtain of 
course in the case of financial institu- 
tions doing chiefly investment, savings, 
or trust businesses and abundant in- 
formation for the study of these is 
available in reports made by banks to 
state banking departments, and to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and in 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 

see Reed’s Master 


Plan for 1925. Nothing 


else can give you a full 
realization of the new 
order of things which 
P. M. Reed & Banker 
Associates, Chicggo, 
have initiated. , 





the reports and bulletins of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 


STOPPING THE MENACE 





OF BANK 


ATTACKS 


Recent developments in protective meth- 
ods, especially in electric systems, are provid- 
ing additional safeguards against burglary 


By F. F. HAMILTON 


WING to. the new physical 

standards for electrical protective 
equipment adopted during the past year 
and put into final effect on July 1 by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and the 
resulting improvements in the general 
design, construction and operation of 
electrical protective equipment, the post 
year has marked extraordinary advances 
in the field of bank vault construction 
and electrical protective devices. 

The results of these advances have 
also been notable in the field of mer- 
cantile safe and vault and mercantile 
open stock protection. 

During the same period there has been 
a notable increase in the activities of 
burglars and bandits and in their lack 
of regard for human life in making 
night burglary or day robbery raids and 
attacks. 

This development has proved that the 
Underwriters Casualty Surety Council 
wisely anticipated the need for new 
physical standards in electrical protec- 
tive equipment, in order that bankers 
will be encouraged to install equipment 
that will function reliably and defeat 
any possible attack to be made by bur- 
glars or bandits. 

The writer’s experience has been that 
many bankers, apparently without care- 
ful thought to the situation, have been 
inclined to criticise the insurance 
concerns and the Underwriters for their 
action. This criticism undoubtedly has 
originated from the fact that the new 
physical standards have forced unreli- 
able alarm equipment from the market 
and has made the standard equipment 
probably more expensive than systems 
formerly in common use. 

Undoubtedly many of these conelu- 
sions have been made without realiza- 
tion of the extent to which burglaries 
and daylight raids have increased and 
the amounts of the claims which the 
casualty writers have paid for robbery 
losses in unprotected or ineffectively 
protected banks. 

Burglary and robbery crime is on the 
inerease, constituting a terrific menace 
and necessitating either an investment 
in protective equipment to thwart the 
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robbery attacks and prevent them, or 
the payment of a higher rate than here- 
tofore to the easualty concerns which 
cannot afford to repay robbery losses at 
rates which applied in former times 
when bank robberies were not so great. 

Robbery or casualty insurance is not 
a necessary evil, but a necessary protec- 
tion. It constitutes a mutual arrange- 
ment under which all bankers, by paying 
insurance companies the cost of main- 
tenance, contract to divide among them- 
selves the losses which they must ex- 
perience, as a result of the increased 
activities of yveggs and bandits. The 
cost of insurance and of electrical pro- 
tection may seem big, but there are no 
two industries in which competition is 
keener than in these, and as a result 
the prices cannot be exhorbitant or the 
profits other than fair and equable. The 
casualty insurance companies and the 
electrical protective concerns are offer- 
ing the bankers an important and 
effective service. 

One thing that has perhaps aroused 


criticism has been the fact that the 
Underwriters have made the new 
physical standards for electric pro- 
tective equipment, proposed and 


adopted within the past 16 months, to 
apply to alarm systems of the old types 
built and installed many years ago, and 
under this application the casualty 
concerns in the Underwriters’ agreement 
now require that any system of electrical 
protection must carry an Underwriters’ 
Laboratories certificate countersigned by 
the maker of the equipment before 
premium discounts of any nature on 
burglary insurance can be granted. 

In erecting new buildings, banks as 
a rule are willing to change protective 
systems and to install equipment meeting 
the new standards. This is so because 
they wish to have the best possible 
equipment, because the casualty concerns 
have increased the premium discounts 
for equipment meeting new standards, 
and because the cost of the equipment 
can be charged off to building costs and 
carried as an equipment asset on their 
books along with the cost of the building 
itself, the vaults, safes, adding machines 


and other devices. To meet the present 
situation, however, a few of the alarm 
companies are making substantial allow- 
ances for trading in old equipment 
against the purchase price of new 
approved systems. This allowance is 
such that the remaining cost of the 
original installations of the old systems 
reduces the cost for each year of pro- 
tection to a point where it will have 
earned all it cost and more, in addition 
to the premium discounts secured during 
the years in which the old alarms were 
in service. 


COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
STUDIES PROTECTION 


What bank associations and federa- 
tions have done for the banking business 
is common knowledge. 

The part of the county bankers asso- 
ciation or federation has been an in- 
creasingly important one because of its 
proximity to the individual banks and 
its possibility of thorough understand- 
ing of local conditions. County as- 
sociations have been outstanding for 
their administration of plans and policies 
advoeated more broadly by larger as- 
sociations. 

A splendid example of what is being 
done by county associations is the work 
of the LaSalle County Bankers Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, which met for its 
Fall convention at Streator recently. A 
report submitted to the federation by 
the protective committee showed that the 
committee had visited all of the 37 banks 
of the federation and had studied 
peculiar conditions and practices found 
at each bank. The facts of interest in 
the report are these: 

Of the 37 banks it was discovered that 
19 wera not using counter checks and 
9 were using counter checks. Four had 
no checks of any kind on their counters. 
The counter checks of five were classed 
as being not very desirable. 

Twenty-one banks of the 37 were 
found to have burglar alarms; nine had 
only equipment for holdup; 22 had 
vault doors which were locked during 
business hours. Banks with safety 
catches on vault doors numbered seven. 
Twelve banks had vaults which were 
not locked during the day. Three banks 
were found to be without any protec- 
tion whatsoever. A total of 80 per cent 
of the banks send their securities to 
Chicago for safekeeping. 

This report is made to the confedera- 
tion annually so that constant check 
can be made on the progress toward 
safety of bank members. 
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’ORK vault door in- 
stalled in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thickness of thisround 
door is 48 inches of 
solid steel, overal! 
thickness is 7 feet. The 
total height of the 
hinge when assembled 
is 19 feet 2 inches and 
the weight carried by 
this hinge is upwards 
of 200,000 Ibs. The 
extreme diameter of 
the entrance opening 
is 10 feet 4 inches. 


‘‘World’s Largest and Strongest Vaults Ever Built’’ 


AVERY year in the history of bank building is a record of YORK 
Years of experience and unrivalled manufac- 
turing facilities have secured for us in quick succession the con- 
tracts to build the vaults for Federal Reserve Banks in the most 
important banking centers. 


achievement. 


Here are a few very recent and large YORK installations: 


Federal Reserve Bank 

Federal Reserve Bank ... 
Federal Reserve Bank...... 
Federal Reserve Bank 

Bank of New York & Trust Co. 
Bowery Savings Bank 

Chase National Bank 

Title Guarantee & Trust Co 
South Brooklyn Savings Inst 


Security Trust Co. 
Straus Safe Deposit & Tr. Co. 


Corn Exchange Nat'l. Bank (Central 


City Office) 
Exchange National Bank... 
National Bank of Baltimore .. 


. Minneapolis, Minn. 
... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

. Louisville, Ky. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
..New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marine Trust Co. (Bank of Buffalo Branch) Buffalo, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
. ..Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Citizens National Bank . 
Ashland National Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. .. 
First-Columbia Nat'l. Bank 
Danville National Bank 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Mechanics Trust Co. 

U. S. National Bank .. 
Farmers Trust Co. .. 
Conestoga National Bank 
Northern Trust & Savings Co. 
Second National Bank 
First National Bank . 

Red Lion First Nat'l Bank 
Sunbury Trust & S. D. Co. 
First National Bank... 


Baltimore, Md. 
Ashland, Pa. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Columbia, Pa. 

. Danville, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
.Harrisburg, Pa. 
. .Johnstown, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Montgomery, Pa. 
.Red Lion, Pa. 
.Sunbury, Pa. 

.. York, Pa. 


YORK SAFE ano LOCK CO. 


YORK, PA. 


NEW YORK 
55 MAIDEN LANE 


CLEVELAND 
109 E. ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


BOSTON 
98 SUDBURY STREET 


PITTSBURGH 


427 SEVENTH AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 
1613 CHESTNUT STREET 


CHICAGO 
217 W. MONROE STREET 


BALTIMORE 
7 W. REDWOOD STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
216 FREMONT STREET 
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What is 
| Adequate 
Vault 


Construction 


? 


HE only kind of vault construction that is adequate 
is that which makes the floor, walls and roof of 
your vault as strong as;the door—gives balanced 


protection throughout. 


The most effective vault construction known to science 
is The Rivet-Grip System. The rugged net work of 
heavy steel interwoven throughout the masonry makes 
penetration next to impossible—corners and door 
connections, inherent weak spots with ordinary meth- 


ods of construction, are equally as strong. 


Walls 


reinforced with Rivet-Grip are most effective in resist- 
ing attack by explosives, cold cutting tools, or burning 


flame. 


So effective is the protection given by Rivet-Grip that 
vaults so constructed carry lowest insurance rating— 


with or without linings. 


Write today for conclusive evidence and facts about 


Rivet-Grip. 


Ine Rivet /Grip Steel Company 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2737 Prospect Ave. 


YORK DESIGNS NEW 
VAULT ENTRANCES 


The constant efforts that are being 
made by vault manufacturers to safe- 
guard the interests of bankers against 
the yegg is illustrated in a recent state- 
ment by S. F. Laucks, president of the 
York Safe and Lock Company, York, 
Pennsylvania. “Within the past 18 
months,” says Mr. Laucks, “we have 
completed drawings and patterns for 
entire new models throughout our com- 
plete line of bank vault entrances. 
These new models provide, first, a 
greater resistance and for a longer time 
to all known methods of burglarious 
attack; and next, the structural lines 
of the work have been refined. These 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





in addition to new methods of finishing 
and polishing, have resulted in en- 
hancing the appearance of the work and 
harmonizing it more perfectly with the 
latest types of banking room equipment 
and decoration. 


“As still another instance of our 
efforts to provide protection against 
burglarious attacks, we undertook about 
a year ago the designing of an entire 
new type of what is called ‘burglar- 
proof safes.’ The need for a much 
stronger and greatly improved produc- 
tion in this line was developed by the 
frequency with which many gasoline 
filling stations throughout the country 
were being robbed of the moneys taken 
in after banking hours on Saturdays 
and over Sunday, the accumulation of 


which offered a great temptation to the 
yeggmen. These robberies extended as 
well to merchants and to collectors who 
were obliged to carry these accumulated 
sums in very insecure receptables such 
as cabinets or strictly fireproof safes, 
built to furnish protection only from 
fire, and without any of the structural 
elements and qualities which would resist 
the foree of a burglarious attack. 

“The steel entering into the construc- 
tion of these safes is of a different com- 
position than heretofore used, as is its 
treatment, to render it proof against 
drilling and burning. The door is cir- 
cular to prevent wedging and is forced 
by a pressure system into a liquid tight 
joint with its jambs. The construction 
is such that the safe can be built into 
a concrete wall, and this is frequently 
done in the ease of filling stations, from 
which it cannot be torn out without 
destroying the concrete wall itself. 
Again, by a slight change in its outer 
surface it can be anchored within the 
ordinary fireproof book safe, thus 
giving protection for its contents from 
burglars in addition to protection from 
fire afforded by the outer safe. Further 
it ean be adapted for use on the inside 
of bank vaults for the safe keeping of 
investment and collateral securities, 
ete.” 


WHAT SURVEY SHOWED 
ON XMAS CLUB 
(Continued from page 18) 
relative popularity are shown by the 

following: 


SS nies suena ehaca deen ae 115 
eC atte nud ca eeebene 104 
OS: ~ See EE avd. catceeunwewnae 99 
_ - ae eer 87 
e. House-to-house advertising ......... 38 
Si EE Sa wk cee 805 be eda Creed Bue 24 
, . wiodeesaw die Re’. 6 dheso 7 
i OO Scene < cu eee iw wnseea was 1 


The novelties consisted of walking 
Santa Clauses, chimney and fireplace 
novelties, ete. 

QUESTION NO. 10. What did your 
Christmas club advertising cost you this 
year? 


The average expenditure of the 82 
banks answering the question was 
$258.59. The highest expenditure re- 
ported was $2,300 made by the bank 
which had the highest number of mem- 
bers, slightly over 10,000. Several banks 
reported an expenditure of “practic- 
ally nothing” for advertising. 

Many remarks applying to every 
phase of the Christmas Savings Club 
were appended to the questionnaire. 
Following are some of them: 

“Our club is operated purely as a 
matter of service for those who wish 
to use it. We merely announce it.” 

“It is a good advertising medium. 
Very expensive. Would not continue 
except for competition.” 

“Well satisfied with the idea. Would 
not do without it anymore.” 

“We feel the “CC” is a good-will 
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getter. Brings non-bankers into our 
lobby and at least pays its own way.” 

“Christmas clubs teach the savings 
and ‘come to the bank’ habit. Makes 
better credit risk for merchant.” 

“We find the mortality high in the 
increasing classes. We have sent out 
letters to members who were behind last 
year and found that effective.” 

“Best advertising we have.” 

“Best results are obtained by solicita- 
tion of accounts by tellers.” 


“Tn our city the Clearing House Bank 


co-operates in newspaper advertising 
covering Christmas savings campaigns. 
The expense is prorated.” 

“We are trying to reach $40,000 in 
savings by the end of this year. About 
90 per cent of all savings accounts with 
this bank can be traced back to 
Christmas savings clubs as a starter.” 

“Rate is too high due to bank com- 
petition.” 

“We do not seek this business but 
believe it to be the most popular savings 
plan ever devised. We operate a club 
only for the convenience of our cus- 
tomers.” 

“We do not expect it to pay in money 
this year, but we do expect it to pay in 
customers when the boys and girls who 
have Christmas accounts become men 
and women.” 

“We do not expect it to pay for 
itself. Nevertheless, it is a splendid 
feeder for other lines.” 

“The principal industry of our city 
is manufacturing automobiles and auto 
parts which has been very slack during 
the past year. The caused the decrease 
in our club.” 

“Our efforts are concentrated on 
adults who we train to save against 
notes they owe the bank.” 

“We do not cater to the cheap people 
in our Christmas Club. We want a 
good class on whom we can make a 
profit. A lot of uncouth people will 
drive good eustomers from the bank. 
We have but a few 25 cent weekly, a 
small number at 50 cents weekly, and 
the bulk from $1 to $10. 

“We feel we have not pushed the 
idea the way it should be. One bank 
in the town of nine banks seems to 
have the controlling accounts for C. C. 
systems. We are putting forth special 
effort this year to increase.” 

“You must be careful about advertis- 
ing and expenses to come out even. 

“Not many wage earners here. Mostly 
farmers who do not find it convenient 
to deposit weekly.” 

“Lower mortality this year due to 
closing of factories for some time during 
the summer.” 

“Christmas club here has never been 
much of a drawing card. We will spend 
$300 next month to see what can be ac- 
complished. If this fails, we will spend 
no money hereafter advertising the club.” 

“We find the Christmas club one of 
the best methods in which to increase 
the deposits which we have ever had.” 











Is Your Safe Deposit 
Really Safe? 


Operator 









Camera Customer 


Signature Card 


New Invention ee 
makes positive 
identification easy 


S your safe deposit really safe? There’s no possibility of anyone 
Or is your sign, “Open from other than the rightful owner 
nine to three,” an invitation to gaining access to a safe deposit box. 
the clever crook to come in and As a bank official you are naturally 
help himself— simply because your interested in providing your bank 
identification system does not and your customers with the best 


positively identify ? possible protection. 

The “Y and E” Identiscope—the How you can get this protection 
newest innovation in bank pro- -——Whatthe“Y and E” Identiscope 
tection methods—makes instant is—How simple it is to operate 
identification possible. It places —is all described in an interesting 


the photograph and signature of new folder. Mail the coupon 
every customer on one card. today for a free copy. 


“Ye, IDENTISCOPE 








YAWMAN « FRBE MFc.(. 


1287 Jay Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Albany Cleveland Pittsburgh Syracuse 
“Y and E”’ an . Page og Washington, D.C. 
ridgepor Angeles t. Louis New York 
Branches Buffalo Newark San Francisco a 
Chicago Philadelphia Springfield, Mass. 


Agents and dealers in 2500 other cities 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| yAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. N 
| 1330 Prospect Ave. ee | 
| Cleveland, Ohio 8 ee | 
| Please mail us free literature telling J | 
| allaboutthenew“Y and E” Identiscope. | City. . | 
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KEEPING PACE WITH 
THE CRACKSMEN 


By J. L. CriswEii 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, O. 








What have been the developments by 
the Diebold Safe & Lock Co. in the past 
year to circumvent the yegg? 

In any alert industry progress is con- 
tinual and new and improved designs 
are continually appearing, and thus it 
is a little difficult to use the measuring 
Mit . : line of a definite time and say such 
Ne — . oe my was done last year and such other this 
aoe > eae = he year. Studies and experiments on 
burglar proof safes and vaults go on 
7 from year to year and the product is 
ut if x * ie ever being improved. 
tre - First let me say that bank robbers 
and safe crackers do not worry us as 
manufacturers now. The safe makers’ 
art has advanced to the place where 
the individual robber or small gang 
cannot open a modern vault under time 
available. It is the possibility of riots 
or mob attack that set the banker and 
safe maker thinking. Vault doors must 
be made, in design, good enough and 
massive enough to resist an onslaught 
of several hours by mass movement. 

One of the outstanding developments 
of the last year or more has been the 
addition to the bank vault doors of 
torch-resisting metal. No metal is ab- 
solutely burn proof under unlimited 
time and equipment at the disposal of 
the operator. However, torch resisting 
metal has now been developed to the 
point where the banker can feel that 
the burglar cannot rob his vault that 
way. Just as doors were developed in 
construction and strength to the place 
where nitro-glycerine was no longer 
feared when that explosive agency came 
to be used extensively by bank robbers, 
so we now have a material and general 
construction to prevent successful 
robbery by burning. 

In reference to the torch, it may be- 
come more vicious as it is developed 
from year to year. We have designed 
thermostatic devices to be _ placed 
in vault doors, when desired, that 
will give an automatic lockout should 
the door be at some future date at- 
tacked. This is absolute and positive 
in its action and ean defeat the burning 
attack no matter how effective that may 
become. 





















































































A Printing and Engraving House 
Equipped to Serve Half the Nation 




















T CLINTON, S. C., there has grown from 
modest beginnings the large and successful 


printing, engraving and electrotyping plant of 
Jacobs & Company. 















Originally alocal concern only, Jacobs & Company 
are today doing work for firms located all over 
the eastern half of the United States. 








Careful organization and conscientious attention 
to detail have brought the usual reward of suc- 
cessful growth. 







It has been the privilege of this Organization to 
participate in the success of Jacobs & Company 
by designing and supervising the construction of 
a reinforced concrete addition, especially designed 
for the work of an engraving and printing plant. 































This is but one illustration of the many types of 
industrial buildings designed by this Organization. 
A request for “Factories for the Future” will bring 
you a copy of an interesting book on this subject. 
















Another recent development by our 
company is a round door chest for 
bank vaults and commercial use, within 
reasonable price consideration and hav- 
ing the torch resisting metal. These 
chests are particularly useful to tellers 
for the storage of the separate funds 
handled. They are also, in smaller sizes, 
desirable for diamond storage and pay- 





J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 















See REED’S Outlying 
Bank Plan. 
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AN 
OBLIGATION 


REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


roll use. These chests are adaptable for 
stacking in vaults or for placing in 
fireproof safes for commercial use. 

Locks have been improved. A non- 
pickable safety deposit box lock is one 
of the results of field experience and 
continual experimental work. Safety 
deposit boxes themselves are, of course, 
not supposed to be burglar proof, and 
the real physical protection comes from 
the vault and door. Moreover the man- 
ager of a safety deposit vault should be 
eareful to give his customers and his 
own bank the proper record system and 
documentary protection, yet in certain 
eases a lock with a non-pickable guard 
keyhole is desirable. A device has also 
been perfected which automatically 
locks the door of a safety deposit box, 
should raiders punch the lock off. This 
will foil yeggs who have a few minutes 
to punch locks off safety deposit boxes 
in the daytime and raid the boxes. 

Our time locks have been improved 
too. They are made more accurate, 
stronger and more durable. The yegg 
has no chance by force or hammering 
to eause the time lock to cease to be 
effective and then enter the vault by 
time lock failure. 

Our commercial fireproof safe locks 
have been improved and made more 
thief resisting. It is, of course, a mat- 
ter of general knowledge that a fire- 
proof safe, technically speaking, is not 
burglar-proof unless it contains a steel 
lining or burglar-proof chest. How- 
ever, by a hard steel plate placed so 
as to protect the lock and an automatic 
trigger to set the bolt work should the 
lock be punched off we make an ordi- 
nary fireproof safe, with a high degree 
of thief protection against any but the 
professional safe blower. We feel that 
even a grocer buying a book safe, 
should have such protection that a dis- 
charged employe could not open the 
safe by the use of hammer, drill, wedge 
or sledge. 

To conclude, we find that experience 
has proven that both design and weight 
are necessary to the best construction 
to defeat the yegg. Sheet metal natur- 
ally offers little resistance. 


‘JOU have an obligation to your depositors 


and safe deposit box renters to provide their 


funds which have been placed in your keeping 
with unquestionable protection. 


Diebold equipment in your bank assures you the 
utmost degree of protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Factory & General Offices 


CANTON, OHIO 


A. B. A. ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETS 


The administrative committee of the 
Ameriean Bankers Association will hold 
its annual winter meeting in Washington, 
D. C., December 11 and 12, it is an- 
nounced by William E. Knox, president 
of the Association. The meetings will 
take place at the New Willard Hotel. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
members of the committee to make calls 
upon the President, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Chairmen of the Banking and 
Currency Committees of the House and 
Senate and other government officials. 
In some eases conferences will be held to 
diseuss particular subjects in which the 
bankers are especially interested. 

The members’ of the administrative 
committee are: William E. Knox, 
president Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City, chairman; C. C. Colt, viee 
president First National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon; Joshua Evans Jr., vice pres- 
ident, Riggs National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. C. Gordon, president, 
Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall, Mis- 
souri; Harry J. Haas, vice president, 
First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Alvin P. Howard, vice president Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
La.; R. E. Harding, vice president 
Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Walter W. Head, president 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Edgar L. Mattson, vice pres- 
ident, Midland National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Lucius Teter, president 
Chicago Trust Co., Chicago, Illinois; 
Melvin A. Traylor, president First Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Llinois; 
Osear Wells, president, First National 
Bank, Birmingham, Alabama. 

In addition the chairmen of the five 
commissions of the association and the 
presidents of the three sections will also 
meet with the committee. They are as 
follows: Burton M. Smith, president 
Bank of North Lake, North Lake, Wis., 
chairman, agricultural commission; Fred 


I. Kent, vice president Bankers Trust 
Co., New York City, chairman commerce 
and Marine Commission; Evans Woollen, 
president Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., chairman, economic 
policy commission; J. H. Puelicher, 
president, Marshall & Isley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., chairman, public educa- 
tion commission; Francis H. Sisson, 
vice president Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City, chairman public rela- 
tions commission; C. W. Allendoerfer, 
vice president, First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Missouri, president clear- 
ing House Section; William F. Augus- 
tine, secretary Virginia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Richmond, Va., president state 
secretaries section and Edwin V. Krick, 
asst. to president, Mercantile Trust 
Company of California, San Francisco, 
Cal., president, American Institute of 
Banking Section. From the head- 
quarters staff of the association there 
will also be in attendance Fred N. 
Shepherd, executive manager; Thomas 
B. Paton, general counsel; William G. 
Fitzwilson, secretary, and J. F. Clyne, 
secretary to the executive manager. 


Fiduciaries Association Grows 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Boston, which was organized 
and launched last May, now has a 
membership of 14 national banks and 
trust companies in Boston and three 
other trust companies in other states 
of New England. 

The association is patterned after 
similar corporate fiduciaries associations 
in other cities of the country. Its ob- 
ject is to promote the interests and 
general welfare of its members by pro- 
viding, through meetings of the associa- 
tions and otherwise, opportunities for 
the discussion and considerations ‘of 
questions affecting them in their fiduci- 
ary capacities and to further personal 
acquaintance among the representatives 
or its members. 

The Association is advisory in char- 
acter and has no power to bind its 
members to an action or conclusion 
not agreed upon. 
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WHAT 1924 HAS CONTRIBUTED 
IN BANK CONSTRUCTION 


A review of the year reveals steady progress with 
more careful planning to increase efficiency 
and promote economies in new bank homes 





IGURES compiled on bank con- 

struction work during the first ten 
months of this year provide an inter- 
esting comparison with 1923 and em- 
phasize the progress that has been made 
during the year toward increased facil- 
ities and better banking quarters. 

Based on figures up to November 1 
and including the new bank building pro- 
jects started in thirty-six eastern states, 
the F. W. Dodge building reports show 
688 contracts awarded during that 
period. The total new floor space pro- 
vided includes 5,043,400 square feet, and 
the estimated building costs reach a 
total of $56,588,900. 

These figures, although relating only 
to the first ten months of the year, com- 
pare favorably with the total of 824 
new banking homes started in 1923, 
while the costs for the same period very 
nearly approximated the total costs of 
$61,086,300 for last year. The construc- 
tion of new banking homes has advanced 
during the year in spite of disturbed 
conditions in certain sections of the 
country, and present indications point 
to further advances in the spring of 1925 
when many new projects that have been 
held back will be released and actual 
construction gotten under way. 

An interesting tendency revealed by 
a study of these figures is the trend 
toward the construction of more build- 
ings of the bank and office type. An in- 
creasing number of banks are making 
their new buildings pay tangible div- 
idends through the rental of shops and 
offices located in the same structure. 
As many as 119 of the bank and office 
type of buildings were started up to 
November 1 as compared with a total 
of 115 for the twelve months of 1923. 
While the new building location deter- 
mines largely the type of structure to 
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By STANLEY J. PATERSON 


be erected, it is an asset to the bank 
in many communities to erect the first 
“skyseraper.’ And tenants in the 
bank’s own building usually make good 
customers while the office or store rent- 
als make the building self-sustaining 
and on a dividend-paying basis.. The 
Edwardsville National Bank of Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois, recently erected the 
first six-story building in the commun- 
ity, while the Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank of Mishawaka, Indiana, af- 
fords a good example of a combination 
bank, store and office building with the 
basement also rented to bring in addi- 
tional revenue. 

Open and concentrated officers’ quar- 
ters increased facilities for the com- 
fort and convenience of women deposi- 
tors, more attention to vault construc- 
tion and fire and burglary protection, 
and acoustical treatment of the interior 
are other developments that stand out 
prominently. 

Leading bank architects report that 
the women’s department is receiving in- 
creased attention from large and small 
banks alike in planning the new quar- 
ters. The extent to which this has been 
developed in some cases is revealed in 
the new home of The Security National 
Bank of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Here the women’s department has a 
special lobby which may be entered 
without passing through the main bank 
lobby, and special tellers’ windows and 
banking service are provided exelus- 
ively for their use. Facilities of this 
kind require special equipment and fur- 
nishings appealing to the feminine 
taste. 

Increasing attention to vault con- 
struction and to insurance rates is a 
hopeful tendeney which should have its 
effect in reducing bank burglaries and 





the losses sustained in night attacks. 
Ten inch vault doors with walls of 
re-inforced concrete and steel linings to 
afford protection are being provided by 
the smallest banks, and the efforts of 
protective agencies are being rewarded 
through the installation of adequate 
burglar alarm systems built in with the 
conerete construction. 

Bankers and bank architects alike are 
becoming increasingly alert to the im- 
portance of sound reduction in the 
banking rooms—acoustical treatment to 
deaden the noise of bank machinery 
and to provide more efficient working 
quarters. In correcting this deficiency, 
however, care must be exercised to pre- 
vent too much sound deadening. Acous- 
tical treatment is based upon scientific 
experiments in which remarkable pro- 
gress has been made during the past 
few years. The treatment of the ceil- 
ing, floor and walls of the banking 
rooms can now be handled without in- 
jury to the appearence of the quarters 
and in fact with decorative features 
which harmonize throughout with the 
interior finish. 


Bank leadership in the community 
has led in many eases to provision for 
a community room in the new building. 
Especially is this helpful in agricult- 
ural communities where close contact is 
maintained with farmer customers and 
where the local bank is active in local 
organizations and other community en- 
terprises. 

The directors’ room is seldom a part 
of the small bank’s quarters, but in 
the larger institutions this is one of the 
show places of the new homes. In 
some eases, these rooms are utilized 
also for conference purposes in settling 
estates, ete., and for local committee 
meetings. 
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Surf Apartment Hotel, Chicago H. R. Wilson & Co., Architects 


A building clothed with Midland 
Terra Cotta is permanently well 
dressed. Its beauty and splendor re- 
main unchanged by the passing years. 


Midland Terra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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WILL BUILDING COSTS RETURN 
TO THE «PRE-WAR” LEVEL? 


Except for minor seasonal and competitive 
variations, the indications are that present 
costs will continue in line with new standards 


HE time to build is when the need 
for a building is felt, when the 
money to pay the cost is available, and 
providing that a proper return upon the 
investment can be realized in the natural 
course of events. With these conditions 
favorable, the rise and fall in the cost 
of building is of little consequence. 
Prophecies on the cost of building are 
little more than prophecies. Costs may 
vary considerably in an extremely short 
period of time. The building industry, 
the second largest industry in the coun- 
try, depends for its success upon so 
many different conditions that it is- al- 
most beyond the capacity of the average 
mind to consider all of the conditions 
which will influence the cost of building 
in the future, therefore the prophecy 
based on the best judgment of an ex- 
perienced statistician, who has devoted 
considerable time and careful study of 
the available data on the subject, is more 


likely to be correct than most any other 
guess or prophecy. 

The cost of building varies tremen- 
dously, even when prices are considered 


generally stable. Estimates prepared 
by several contractors on the same build- 
ing will vary from 10 to 25 per cent 
or more under the most favorable con- 
ditions; this variation being due largely 
to the particular differences of mind 
of the competing. estimators and con- 
tractors. The season of the year, the 
geographic location, pecularities of the 
soil and site, purchasing abilities of con- 
tractors, ete. contribute to the varia- 
tions in the cost of building, not to 
mention hundreds of others. 

Careful students of building data 
have worked out various logical reasons 
for many variations in building costs. 
Many believe the rise and fall of costs 
moves in a certain well defined evele 
of from 21% to 3% years duration from 
peak to peak, but these same people 
are unable to determine the relative 
value for the amount of rise and decline 
in this evele. 

As civilization develops, the cost of 
everything increases; the better we 
know how to live the better we wish to 
live; the more it costs to live the more 
salary we must have,—so that the race 
goes on. Just at present we are living 
in an age of laws, thousands of laws 
regulating how we shall act, live, and 
work. It all adds to the cost of living 
and, therefore, to the cost of building. 
It is natural, therefore, that we must 
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By LEWIS W. FOSTER 


Thomas M. James Company, Boston, Mass. 


expect to pay more for our buildings 
today than we did in Civil War times, 
than we did even in 1900; that we 
must pay more even than we did in 
1914 when the World War started. 

We speak of pre-War prices, pre- 
War costs of living, pre-War costs of 
building. What do we mean by the 
term “pre-War’? Some mean 1913, 
some 1914, and some 1916 or 1917 when 
the United States entered actively into 
the war. Let us consider the building 
costs of these years. 1913 was a panic 
year in the building industry, when 
costs were far below the normal of the 
few preceding years. It is not, there- 
fore, fair to compare present costs with 
the costs of 1913. 1914 and 1915 were 
more nearly normal, although prices be- 
gan to rise in 1914 and 1915 due to the 
construction demands to meet the spe- 
cial war activities. From the middle of 
1917 to the middle of 1919, prices were 
more steady due to the falling off in 
general building and to war conditions, 
as building was limited to war neces- 
sities. During this period, normal an- 
nual demands for building construction 
were not fulfilled, which resulted in the 
unprecedented demand for residential 
construction, commercial building con- 
struction, ete. in 1919 and 1920 when 
prices rose tremendously. About the 
middle of 1920 the high point was 
reached at which people would not pay 
the cost, and building fell off very rapidly 
until early in 1922 when it had fallen 
almost to the prices of 1916. Then 
building picked up a little and rose 
slightly but surely until September 1923 
when the falling off reduced prices 
slightly until the early part of 1924. 
With the spring demand for building 
the prices rose—until during the month 
of May last when a downward tendency 
appeared and has continued to the pres- 
ent time. 

Carefully studying the chart of build- 
ing costs we see that the present cost 
of building is about the same as that of 
late 1916. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
labor used in the building industry was 
not as well off before the War as the 
labor in other industries. This has been 
made up, and in some instances, is now 
very much better than labor in the other 
industries. Some of these must come 
down and in some instances they will 
go up, depending on the particular local 
inequality. 


We must, therefore, expect to pay 
more for building today than we did in 
1914. We cannot expect to reach this 
pre-War level until the cost of living 
goes back, until we all are satisfied with 
less income, until many of the costly 
laws are repealed; until, in other words, 
civilization goes backward to the con- 
ditions of that period. 

We feel, therefore, that the present 
cost of building is about as near normal 
as ean be expected, all conditions being 
carefully considered. There will be sea- 
sonal rises and declines; rises and de- 
clines due also to the particular de- 
mands of a particular section of the 
country or a particular community. 
These variations, however, we do not 
feel will be more than can be expected 
in the average competitive estimating 
on a particular job. If we consider the 
building cost eycle, we should be in 
a decline. We are in a decline. Gen- 
eral business conditions appear to be 
ready to improve, and with the settle- 
ment of the election will, undoubtedly, 
show inereased activities, which means 
general increased activities in building 
construction, which, together with the 
usual seasonal increase with. the late 
winter and early spring, would seem to 
indicate that there will be no further 
decline after the first of the coming 
year in building costs. 

Following out the building cost eyele 
thought, next summer there should be a 
slight decline. We feel that the building 
costs in the eariy part of the coming 
year, between January Ist and the sum- 
mer months, will be generally steady, 
possibly indicating a slight rise, falling 
off with the decrease of the demand in 
the late spring or summer months. In 
other words, we look during the coming 
winter for about the same price vari- 
ations as we have had during the past 
year insofar as the building industry 
is concerned. These variations we do 
not anticipate will be more than 10 or 15 
per cent, one way or the other, which is no 
more than the usual variation in com- 
petitive estimates prepared by contrac- 
tors. Such a small variation in building 
costs would not be a very great obstacle 
to one desiring new building facilities, 
as the return resulting from new build- 
ing facilities would more than offset the 
variation in building costs which we are 
likely to experience during the coming 
year. 
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Our Achievements During 
(1924 


HE creation of beautiful and practical bank buildings and the inte- 

rior equipment for them is our sole vocation. To illustrate the scope 
and character of our work we here present a few of the many bank 
buildings that were designed, built and equipped by us during the 
past twelve months. 


The Waukegan National Bank, Waukegan, Ill—Eight Story Bldg. 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, Lexington, Ky.—Eight Story Bldg. 
Jefferson State Bank, Mt. Vernon, Ill—Six Story Bldg. American 



















Exchange National Bank, St. Louis, Mo.—Two Story Bldg. Bank of 
Edwardsville, Edwardsville, Ill—Five Story Bldg. Alton National 
Bank, Alton, Ill—Seven Story Bldg. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK........ Carlyle, Illinois | CRAWFORDSVILLE STATE BANK 
Two-Story Remodeled Building, Limestone Crawfordsville, Indiana 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK... .. Harrisburg, Illinois One-Story Building, Limestone 
Two-Story Remodeled Building, Limestone HENDERSON NATIONAL BANK, Henderson, Ky. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK . .Lawrenceville, Illinois One-Story Building, Limestone 
Two-Story Remodeled Building, Limestone FARMERS NATIONAL BANK, Princeton, Kentucky 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK... .. . .Litchfield, Illinois Two-Story Remodeled Building, Brick and Limestone 
One-Story Building, Limestone CITIZENS STATE BANK.......Sturgis, Michigan 
BANK OF MASCOUTAH...... Mascoutah, Illinois One-Story Building, Limestone 
One-Story Building, Limestone CITIZENS SAVINGS BANK... .Kennett, Missouri 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK.. .. ..Mt. Olive, Illinois Two-Story Building, Brick and Limestone 
One-Story Building, Brick and Limestone FIRST NATIONAL BANK ......Liberty, Missouri 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK ... .. Woodriver, Illinois Two-Story Building, Limestone 
Two-Story Remodeled Building, Brick and Limestone BANK OF WASHINGTON ...Washington, Missouri 
AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK One-Story Building, Limestone 
Whiting, Ind. DELAWARE COUNTY NAT'L BANK, Muncie, Ind. 
Two-Story Building One-Story Building 








Our single contract plan, covers the entire building operation in one con- 
tract. It includes 


The preparation of architectural plans— 
Construction of the entire building— 
Complete equipment and furnishings— 
Interior decoration—- 


Total cost is definitely determined and guaranteed by us in advance. 





We will, without obligation, furnish photographs, plans, cost data, and other 
information to any banker who may be interested in bank building or equipment 









Bank Builders 


| ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 1 
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First floor plan of the Waukegan National Bank, Waukegan, Illinois, now under construction. 
arrangement presented in an attractive way. 


WHAT FIRST PLANS OF A 
NEW BUILDING MEAN 


Preliminary drawings of exterior, interior and 
floor plans should be approved before entering 
into a contract for the expensive working drawings 


By L. M. BROHAMMER 
President, St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 


N banking, the time comes when the 
business of the bank outgrows the 

utility and appearance of the banking 
house itself. There comes the thought 
that as a commercial leader a more 
impressive building is desirable, both 
from the viewpoint of business and 
civie pride. 

We all admire good taste and dignity 
in architecture, whether it is a business 
building or a home. When contemplat- 
ing a new building, we take keen pride 
in visualizing a structure of grace, 
utility and beauty. 

Specialization in the designing, build- 
ing and equipping of banks has reached 
a point where the banker may plan a 
bank building and know with reason- 
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able certainty what the final cost will 
be. The specialist can guarantee the 
cost to him. He ean be certain, in 
advance, what the design, interior ar- 
rangement, space measurement for 
every department, and the total cost 
will be. 

When a banker is considering the 
erection of a new building, it would be 
well to call into conference one of the 
several concerns which specialize in 
building and equipping banks. After 
this conference, the biilding specialist 
should be able to submit preliminary 
drawings of the complete structure and 
interior, laying out every department 
to the banker’s entire satisfaction. This 
includes floor plans showing the loca- 


a —. See | r 


This shows an unusual type of bank building 


tion and space of the varied banking 
departments, vaults, ete. 

The most important work in bank 
planning is the preliminary work done 
before the working plans are started. 
The preliminary drawings of the ex- 
terior, interior and floor plans should 
be approved, and the total cost of the 
completed building should be guaran- 
teed by the specialist, before entering 
into a contract for making the expen- 
sive working drawings. 

Completeness of the preliminary 
sketches provides a means of avoiding 
inaccurate estimates of cost. They fur- 
nish details from which a definite cost 
figure can be calculated and guaranteed. 
Strict attention to these preliminary 
details should make unnecessary later 
disappointment in the design, interior 
arrangement or final cost, or the aban- 
donment of the building project after 
expensive working drawings are made. 

The floor plan showing the arrange- 
ment of offices in the building is of 
great importance, as it is necessary for 
the architect to make a careful study 
of the community’s requirements and 
then plan the offices in accordance with 
his findings. 

Some bank-building specialists can 
erect and equip the entire structure. 
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A new home for the LIBERTY BANK of 
Buffalo, N. Y., designed by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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PLANNING INTERIOR OF YOUR © 






NEW BANKING HOME 


To accomplish the best results a careful 
study must be made of the trend of the 


N equipping the modern banking room 
there are three important factors which 
must be taken into consideration: the 
suitability and arrangement of the equip- 
ment, the materials to be used in the 
banking room, and the cost of the job. 


Equipment 


A banking room represents a definite 
investment, and its exact yearly cost or 
expense per square foot may be easily 
determined. To arrive at any real idea 
of how much would be saved in dollars 
and cents through a more efficient ar- 
rangement of space, or because of a 
more scientific distribution of this space 
among the various departments is more 


Handsome interior of the Union Savings and Trust Co. 


difficult, if not impossible. It is a fact, 
however, that the division of floor areas 
and the location of departments with 
respect to each other are of great im- 
portance, and affect the operating cost 
of the bank. 

To accomplish the best results a care- 
ful study must be made of the bank’s 
problem, including a survey to a par- 
ticular institution: 

Local conditions in general, 
city’s direction of growth. 


and the 
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Secretary, The M. Ohmer’s Sons Co., 


bank’s activities and other important factors 


By ROBERT F. OHMER 





The trend of the bank’s main activ- 
ities. 

Its present location, and methods of 
operation. 

The persona] side of its business. 

When a new room is occupied, certain 
departments are often enlarged and 
others inaugurated, for which due provi- 
sion must be made. A change of loca- 
tion, the occupancy of a new room or 
the enlargement of a bank’s operations, 
usually results in increased business in 
certain, if not all, departments, far ex- 
ceeding the banker’s expectations. This 


almost unexpected increase is charac- 
it seldom 
To properly estimate 


teristic of such a project; 
results otherwise. 































































































,» Dubuque, Iowa, designed by Weary & Alford 


and provide for this is necessary, and 
in doing so information as to the ex- 
periences of other banks is valuable. 

In other words, the counters, parti- 
tions, vaults, lobbies, ete., should be 
efficiently arranged in the room, just as 
the layout of a factory is planned to 
produce a maximum output with least 
resistance. As the personal element 
often enters into a bank’s success and 
because it is usually easier to re- 
arrange machinery than vault and parti- 


Dayton, Ohio 


products in another. 


, ported materials must be used; 











tion work, the final floor plan should 
represent a careful study of the bank’s 
past, present and probable future, as 
compared with the experiences of 
similar institutions. 

The accounting systems in use or to 
be installed affect this layout and are in 
turn dependent upon proper arrange- 
ment to fulfill expectations or to even 
prove practical. The matter of lighting 
must be worked out. Bank lighting has 
progressed so wonderfully that it now 
occupies an engineering field of its own. 
Consideration of the merits of labor- 
saving devices is necessary, and_some- 
times provision made for their later in- 
stallation should immediate adoption not 
be advisable. a 





Materials 


Regardless of the amount expended by 
a bank for furnishings, the equipment 
should represent real worth, and the 
materials selected be of proportionate 
cost. An even distribution and the selec- 
tion of moderately priced materials 
throughout, is to be preferred to extrav- 
aganee in one direction and inferior 
False economy is 
to be avoided. 

There is but one standard for a finan- 
cial institution—the best. This does not 
mean that the most expensive or im- 
it does 
mean that of the materials selected each 
must be the best of its kind, carefully 
manufactured and erected by skilled 
mechanies. 

The design of the bank fixtures, the 
decorative treatment of the walls and 
ceiling, the draperies, rugs, and light 
fixtures, the type of vault equipment are 
matters requiring expert and experienced 
advice. A new problem is presented in 
almost every case, yet fundamentals do 
not change and the solution may be best 
found through a knowledge of how other 
banks have solved similar questions. 
Climate, clientele, policy, aims, location, 
size must all be considered so that the 
completed room is entirely appropriate 
to its use. Marbles which would be 
proper and beautiful in the large bank- 
ing room of a bank down town in a manu- 
facturing city, would probably be un- 
suited for use in a smaller bank situated 
in an agricultural territory. A certain 
amount of floor space is used exclusively 
by customers, and the treatment of these 
public rooms should be in sympathy with 
(Continued on page 78) 
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WE ARE 
Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 


DEPOSITORS problem. 


STATE : . ; ; 
BANK We are experts in the mechanical equip- 


— ment of a modern bank. 
We bring twenty years of experience to 
your problem in handling contracts and 
contractors. 


We are your agent. 


‘ 





KIMBALL TRUST 
AND SAVINGS 
BANK 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


EVANSTON 

TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK 

Evanston, ILL. 





If you contemplate re- 
modeling or construct- 
ing a new building, let 


: i ae WEST SIDE 
us give you our pro- 5 NATIONAL BANK 


position. Cuicaco, Itt. 


What Our Service Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and award- 
ing of contracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL,. Bans Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Here we have the main floor plan of the First National Bank, Albion, Ponseytventn, and the mezzanine floor upon which the bookkeeping department 


is located. A front view of t 


WHY AND HOW SHOULD 


BANKS 


BUILD? 


It is to the interest of the banker first to 
select the architect carefully and then 
cooperate with him to the fullest extent 


By KARL E. MORRISON 


Shutts and Morrison, Architects, Erie, Pennsylvania 


ease as a rule are interested in 
two questions, “Why build” and 
“How build’? It is the purpose of 
this article to outline briefly each ques- 
tion. 

Why build? In the order of their 
importance we believe the following are 
the reasons why banks build: 

1. A community, t6wn or city feels 
the need of banking facilities and there- 
fore erects a building. 

2. A bank wishes to lead in civic 
endeavor by having the finest building 
in town and rebuilds or remodels. 

3. A bank outgrows its old quarters 
and rebuilds or remodels to provide more 
room. 
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The third item, that of growth, is the 
principal reason why banks build. And 
now let us see how to build and what 
is necessary to get started. In order to 
have a bank building it means: 

1. Money. 

2. Planning. 

3. Building. ; 

For the first item, that of money, the 
banker and his board of directors are 
most competent to solve. 

They must soon consider the second 
item, that of planning. That is where 
the architect is called in. And right 
here let us state that we believe it is 
eminently to the best interest of all 
concerned to first select the architect 


e bank is shown on page 71. 


and then work with him in solving the 
problem. Select the architect, the same 
as you would an attorney or physician— 
one in whom you can put entire con- 
fidence. 

Then begins what is called preliminary 
work. The location of the new bank, if 
a new location is desirable, the value of 
the property, the question of having 
offices, stores, or apartments to help 
carry the proposition, are all questions 
that must receive consideration. If a 
building is decided upon for strictly 
banking purposes, then comes the ques- 
tion of exterior style (whether one of 
the classic types, Colonial, Renaissance 
or what not), materials, and plan; 
(whether one-sided, U shape with inner 
or outer lobby, V shape, L shape, hollow 
square, etc). Under planning will be 
considered whether the building is a 
savings bank, a commercial bank, or a 
trust company, the size of the town to 
warrant certain numbers of tellers, size 
and location of public space, depart- 
ments such as_ trust department, 
christmas savings department, foreign 
department, publicity department, mail- 
ing department, bookkeeping and blotter 


(Continued on page 71) 
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For 


Sale— 


Granite 
Bank 
Exterior 





(FRONT) 


E are erecting a new thirteen 

story building for The First 
National Bank at Youngs- 

town, Ohio. In wrecking their former 
building, we are using great care in 
taking down the exterior granite work. 
This dignified, handsome exterior, con- 
sisting of a solid granite front and rear, 
is being stored, and as we have no im- 
Dimensions mediate use for it, it is offered for sale. 
FRONT, width - - - 45! It is in excellent condition and would 


Height, to top of Coping 53' 10" 
Fluted Columns, height 37' 2" Make a wonderful entrance to a new 
Diameter at base - - 4! 6" b k b ildi : i] 
REAR, Width - - - - 49! ank bDullding or a similar structure, 
Height- - - - 49' 6" requiring an architecturally correct 


Grilles, Letteri d Clock ‘ 
Bronze, No Ectunceinner front and rear elevation. 


Mellon-Stuart Company 


Contracting Engineers 
Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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REDUCING NOISE IN 
BANK BUILDINGS 





OT long ago an Ohio bank in one 

of the smaller cities moved into 
its new home. In design the new bank 
is a rectangular box and as the number 
of workers in the bank is less than twenty, 
neither the architect or the bank officers 
anticipated any acoustical problem. 
On oceupancy, however, it was found 
that the banking room was intolerably 
noisy, all sounds being apparently 
magnified like the roar of a train in a 
tunnel. 

The condition was corrected by the 
introduction in wall panels of a sound 
absorptive felt concealed beneath a 
decorative fabric. 

The noisy condition described was a 
by-product of the hard building 
materials used. Every sound generated 
within the room or entering through 
open windows and doors, carromed back 
and forth between the hard walls, floor 
and ceiling several hundred times before 
its energy was dissipated and it became 


inaudible. This prolongation of sound, 
after its source has ceased, is called 


“reverberation” and the period of rever- 
beration can accurately be calculated in 
advance of construction from the plans 
and a _ knowledge of the building 
materials to be used. 

Experience has shown what period of 
reverberation is in excess of the limits 
which constitute comfortable working 
conditions, so that with proper study 
and attention the acoustical conditions 
in any bank ean be planned in advance 
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with the same dependability as the 
lighting and ventilation. 

An interesting fact will reward a 
brief survey of the accompanying chart. 
Here is graphically recorded the effect 


of absorptive acoustical treatment in a- 
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treatment. 


acoustical 
Notice particularly that the first inere- 
ments of absorptive treatment installed 
produce the sharpest reduction in the 


of absorptive 


time of reverberation. The significance 
of this is that if a bank does not wish 
to go to the expense of installing enough 
treatment to make the room absolutely 
“dead,” a small amount of treatment at 
correspondingly small expense will effect 
a vast improvement. 

With reference to the absorptive 
acoustical treatment referred to, a 
number of types of treatment are now 
available. The most prevalent type is 
hair felt concealed beneath decorative 





The ceiling of the lobby of the Public National Bank, New York City, is treated with acoustical 
material which helps to eliminate unpleasant noises. 


hypothetical banking room measuring 60 
ft. long by 40 feet wide by 20 ft. high. 


The curve shows the effect in reducing the 


time of reverberation of the installat‘on 


This chart illustrates graphically how sound in bank buildings is increased by reverberation. As 
the units of sound absorptive material are increased the reverberations are diminished until ef- 


fective sound deadening results. 


membrane, as_illustrated in the aeccom- 
panying photograph of the Public Na- 
tional Bank of New York City where 
all ceiling panels are treated. A sound 
absorbing plaster, a porous tile and a 
perforated fibrous board are other forms 
of absorbing treatment. 

The benefits of similar treatment for 
bank work spaces, transit and bookkeep- 
ing departments ete., are so well known 
as to make comment almost superfluous. 
The uniform experience is a noise reduc- 
tion of from 70 to 80 per cent and a 
wonderful improvement in the working 
conditions. 





The Merchants and Planters Bank of 
Waynesboro, Mississippi, will soon be- 
gin the erection of a modern bank 
building. 


The Commonwealth Bank of New 
York has opened a new branch at Lex- 
ington Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. 
Edwin B. Fraser, assistant vice pres- 
ident, is in charge of the new office. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Highland Park State 
Bank, Highland Park, Illinois, was held 
recently. 
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WHY AND HOW SHOULD 
BANKS BUILD? 


(Continued from page 68) 
department, life insurance trust, private 
rooms, coupon booths, officers space, rest 
rooms, and vaults. Vaults include cash 
vaults, safe deposit vaults, collateral 
loan vault, trust department vaults, 
trunk vaults, mortgage loan vaults, 
escrows vaults and filing vault. Be sure 
to make the vaults large enough, and 
provide for future extension. 


Front view of the First National Bank, Albion, 
Pa. Floor plans are on page 68. 


Expansion may be accomplished by 
providing basement or mezzanine for 
additional banking or bookkeeping space, 
by double cages so that one teller may 
use them at first, and two tellers later, 
by officers’ space or rest room which may 
be converted into tellers cages, by 
placing foundations for additional 
stories, by placing cages on one side of 
banking room only, so that later they 
may be placed on both sides. 

The interior finish, heating, ventilat- 
ing, lighting, decorating, and furniture 
are all important for a successful build- 
ing. 

It is usual to build in one of four 
ways: 

1. Lump sum contraet. 

2. Contract plus a fixed sum. 

3. Percentage. 

4. Separate contracts. 

Each method has its adherents, but 
one thing is certain. The architect, who 
is thoroughly familiar with the plans, 
should supervise the work. The execu- 
tion of the work is fully as important 
as getting a workable plan. Therefore 
it is of advantage to a bank to engage 
an architect who is as accessible as pos- 
sible. 

The new Second National Bank build- 
ing of Saginaw, Michigan, is now under 
construetion. 


BUILDING 
ALTERATIONS 


The view below shows a portion of the banking 
room of the CENTRAL HOME TRUST 
COMPANY of Elizabeth, N. J., looking past 
the officers’ space, and tellers’ cages into the 
safe deposit department. 


View of a Portion of Banking Room 
CENTRAL HOME TRUST COMPANY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


The building itself is an alteration 
of an existing building and is carried 


out in marble, bronze and _ plaster. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
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REMODELING A BANK BUILDING 






WITHOUT LOSS OF BUSINESS 


How the Reliance State Bank converted its inade- 
quate quarters into a banking home that pro- 
vides for all departments and attracts customers 






HE wmost difficult job of all con- 
struction work is that of remodel- 
ing and it is even more difficult when it is 
required to make improvements in the 
old appearance, equipment and layout, 
and at the same time conform as nearly 
as possible to the original fixtures and 
floor plan. Add to this the necessity 
of doing business in the same quarters 
without interruption or inconvenience 
to the bank’s customers and we have 
the situation which faced the directors 
and officers of the Reliance State Bank, 
Chicago, on the morning after fire had 
destroyed the third floor, and water had 
damaged the remaining floors of their 
three story banking quarters. 

Fire occurred early in the morning of 
March 20, 1924. A contract had been 
let by noon for complete remodeling, 
and by night the roof was on. Seven 
months later amid music and flowers, 
the banking room was officially thrown 
open to the public to view the enlarged 
quarters. This was accomplished with- 
out one minute’s delay or serious dis- 
comfort to the bank’s clientele. 

“In these days of service and con- 
venience for the public, the psychology 
of bank fixtures and layout is being 
given more and more careful study,” 
said F. O. Birney, president of the 
Reliance State Bank recently. “Many 
banks today, are paving special heed to 
this new influence on business develop- 
ment, especially when they are plan- 
ning large and more complete banking 


rooms. Not only must they be pleasing, 
comfortable and ecommodious for the 


customer, but lend efficiency and dis- 
patch in handling his business. Allied 
with this is the need for co-ordination 
of all departments, smoothly running 
routine and effective management.” 
The building consisted of basement 
(not used), main floor, and two upper 
floors which were rented as offices, the 
bank utilizing only the ground floor. 
The old quarters presented many bad 
features. There was no room for ex- 
pansion, inadequate facilities for ecus- 
tomers and employes, poor lighting and 
heating and ventilating arrangements, 
wasted space which could be used for 
more valuable purposes, and_ insuffi- 
cient protection to the bank. There were 
two outside entrances to the bank which 
meant double protection facilities and 
was a dangerous arrangement. 
The safe vaults, 


deposit coupon 


booths, and directors’ room were on the 
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By MURLIN HOOVER 
Reliance State Bank, Chicago 





bank floor, and not only took up valu- 
able space, but prohibited further ex- 
pansion. The basement which could 
have housed these was unoccupied. 

There was no elevator in the building, 
which meant low rentals and a cheaper 
group of tenants. In addition to this, 
the shape of the building was against 
any plan for constructive remodeling. 

“The architect cannot lay down any 
definite policy for a bank which he is 
about to serve, until he has made a 
careful study of the types of people 
who make up the bank’s clientele, or 
who are likely to become clients,” said 
Mr. Birney. “He must do more than 
consult with the bank’s officials as to 
the lines of waiting depositors. All 
these are technical details to be worked 
out after the great human equation—the 
customers—has been considered from 
all points of view. The bank expects 
the architect to determine the influences 
which affect those with whom the in- 
stitution hopes to maintain satisfactory 
relations.” 

On entering the remodeled Reliance 
State Bank one passes through a spa- 
cious marble vestibule, equipped with a 
large revolving door and two large radi- 
ators hidden behind artistie wrought- 
iron work. The banking room proper 
presents a large and delightful effect. 
Pillars of Alabama marble hold aloft 
a ceiling done in ivory. Just enough 
Mediterranean blue is present in the 
ceiling to give it a tint of sky color. 
The cages are of the same marble, criss- 
crossed with heavy jet black iron bar- 
rings. The counters are of black and 
gold marble. 

The savings department lies to the 
left and is the first department to greet 
the customer (about 2/3 of the bank’s 
customers are savings depositors). On 
the right are the offices and counters 
of the sales organization, which sells 
both bond department and real estate 
loan department securities. It was 
thought advisable to place these two 
departments nearest the door because 
of their importance in reaching the 
customer. 

Next comes the commercial depart- 
ment which oceupies the rear of the 
bank, and to the rear right and con- 
tiguous are located the commercial of- 
ficers. 

The safe deposit vaults are in the 
basement, and are readily accessible by 
stairs leading down from the center of 











the bank lobby. A private office for 
the president in the rear of the com- 
mercial officers’ space completes the ar- 
rangement. 

Features added to the building con- 
sist of an elevator, marble lobby, fire- 
proof stairs, and refinishing of offices. 
To the bank proper have been added 
one-third more lobby’ space, six more 
cages, display windows, check counter 
accomodations, increased officers’ space, 
two private rooms, more outside light, 
and increased radiation, and many labor 
saving devices. 

The safe deposit vaults, to make way 
for greater expansion and to give added 
protection, were lowered directly into 
the basement. This was the biggest 
undertaking of the entire job. The 
building, floors, and the vault itself had 
to be jacked up, the foundation of the 
old vault torn out and a new one laid. 
After many weeks of preparation, the 
vault was lowered inch by inch until it 
rested on its new level. It took 30 men 
two nights and a day to slowly work 
the jacks and lower the vault which 
weighed 600 tons; then the floors had 
to be adjusted and the building 
strengthened. This feat was accom- 
plished without disturbing the regular 
flow of customers to and from the 
vault. 

The new arrangement now allows for 
the most up-to-date vault system, per- 
mitting dispateh and safety in hand- 
ling customers. Leading from the stairs 
from the bank floor is the custodian’s 
room. Two telephone booths are lo- 
eated conveniently near the entrance. 
Entry to the vault is gained through 
large iron doors operated by a push 
button regulated by the eustodian. The 
safe deposit vault contains 5,000 boxes 
and accommodations for 5,000 more. 
A trunk vault is a new adjunct to this 
department. All is fire-and burglar- 
proof. Fourteen coupon booths and 
conference rooms adjoin the vault. A 
directors’ room leads off the rear of the 
vault lobby, which is used as a confer- 
enee room when not occupied by the 
directors. 

The rest of the basement contains a 
large and well planned stock room and 
printing press, employes’ locker rooms 
and lavatories, two archive vaults, and 
heating plant for the building. An 
innovation is a chute built in the base- 
ment to receive supplies from the street 
above, thus alleviating much handling 











ly 


and effort in delivering supplies. A 
constant flow of pure fresh air is main- 
tained throughout the basement by a 
modern ventilating system. An electric 
fan, four feet in diameter, draws fresh 
air into a cooling and purifying system 
by means of air ducts located in the 
rear of the building. The air is driven 
through a sheet of water from four 
spray nozzles, cleaning and purifying 
it. The air is then heated or cooled to 
the desired temperature and driven into 
the banking rooms through air shafts 
located about 8 feet above the floor. 
Air shafts at the floor:line take the air 
out and up to the roof of the building. 


The savings department was given | 
increased working | 


three cages and 
space. The manager’s office was .en- 
larged with especial attention given to 
ease of handling new accounts. Room 
for an assistant manager and two ste- 
nographers was also made. 

One of the important new features is 
the unit teller system installed in the 
commercial department. There are four 
units with two tellers to each unit. 
This system does away with the neces- 
sity of customers waiting in one line to 
make deposits, and then standing in 
another line to make withdrawals. Tel- 
lers have fewer accounts to handle and 
can therefore render better and quicker 
service. This new arrangement lends 
itself to more concise and careful work 
by the tellers, and less liability of loss 
through mistakes in handling a large 
number of customers. 

The commercial department was 
given three more cages which will allow 
for future expansion. The foreign de- 
partment and “statements” were rear- 
ranged and given more advantageous 
layout and quarters. The note tellers 
and real estate loan cages were placed 
near the officers’ desks. 

At the rear of the bank is the cash 
vault used for the storage (by the bank) 
of its securities and money. It is 
equipped with steel chests having com- 
bination locks and files. It also has 
space for tellers’ omnibuses. 

The credit department, headed by 
vice president E. J. Lawler, comes next. 
While these desks are not on the counter 
customers have ready access by nearby 
gates. This department was taken 
away from the rail so that it would not 
be bothered with the rank and file of 
bank business. 

The remaining commercial officers 
come next in order. The cashier sits 
at the last desk nearest the employes’ 
entrance, and close to the president’s 
outside desk. 

The work room in the right rear 
which was enlarged and rearranged con- 
tains the bookkeeping, clearing house, 
transit, mailing and addressograph de- 
partments. 

In the balcony in the rear of the bank 
lobby are located the general book- 
keeper, the statement files, girls’ rest 
room and switch-board. 
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Ancesnn ae eX : — 
MARQUETTE PARK STATE BANK 


Western Ave. near 63rd St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WM. BRIETZKE - - President 
MICHAEL MAISEL - - Vice President 
B. M. O'CONNELL - - - Cashier 
J. W. UTESCH, Jr. - - -  Ass't Cashier 


Cc. C. DURKIN Ass’t Cashier 
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BE YOURSELF—JOHN! 

(Continued from page 27) 
seemed in a quiet and receptive mood 
about John. 

When Director Clutchbill came into 
the bank on Monday morning he pre 
sented an exterior of absent minded 
dumbness calculated to throw John off 
his guard. John watched him sit down. 
He could tell the degree of danger by the 
way Mr. Clutchbill furled his coat tails, 
mounted his heavy glasses and swept the 
horizons. On this morning Director 
Clutechbill never furled his coat tail at 
all.... a danger signal of foul weather 
Nor did he mount his private binoculars 
...+-8n unerring indicator of a heavy 
blow. John noticed this, reefed every 
sail, and began to peer about for a 
friendly harbor. He looked out into the 
calm of the main office and met the pale 
eyes of Willie Dexter, the teller, and the 
wild, nervous eyes of Rosa and Isabella 
Amidon, the clerks. Suddenly all hands 
jacked their knees and ducked the main 
room. Mr. Clutehbill had blown his 
nose. Warned by this fish-horn blasi, 
the squall hit. 

“John, I hear you was seen dancing 
with painted women Saturday night!” 

“Oh... huh—yvou mean the little dance 
party at the Vances. Yes, quite so! 
they are fine people....Mr. Lloyd Vance 
was there for the week-end. He is sure 
to become a good customer of the bank— 
a fine fellow.” 





“And I warned yuh agin ’em early, 
too!” Mr. Clutchbill wagged his head 
grimly. “Them what goes to the devil’s 
work shop must be prepared to trade.” 
he said dreamily feeling of his whiskers. 

“We want friends and customers for 
the bank, Mr. Clutchbill. If he wanted 
to, Mr. Vance could swell his account 
here bigger than twenty hack loads of 
these natives around on the hills.” 

“You'll git us into trouble if you go 
over there again,” almost shouted Di- 
rector Clutchbill. “The village is talkin’ 
and some of ’em says they'll pull out 
their accounts if our help don’t keep 
away from them spendthrifts at the 
old Shippey place. Don’t do it again!” 
Mr. Clutechbill hammered the table one 
rattling, bony smash and slumped into 
his chair. 

After receiving Mr. Clutchbill’s ad- 
dress it was John’s opinion, as it has 
been many a young bank man’s, that 
a small village and a bank job can 
freeze red blood faster than the hills 
of Labrador. With that transient trust 
in luck which sometimes visits those 
under 40, John resolved to sail out of 
sight of land and drag his spinner for 
a big account. He knew the acid test 
of a country bank man was not in 
fussing with routine, but in becoming 
skillful in drawing money to an institu- 


tion through cleverness in seeking 
moneyed friends. That meant social 
gatherings. And social gatherings 


where money was represented in Fern- 
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dale village meant parties at the Lloyd 
Vance summer place. It was his first 
real chance to see what he could do. 
Even Director Clutchbill was against 
him;—that meant the village, even his 
job—if he failed. 

A eall at the Vances’ brought forth 
an invitation for a second party. Then, 
as one day followed another and the 
date of the second supper dance hove 
in sight, John noticed the home talent 
female set of the village gave him the 
dog eye. He began to leap like a 
gazelle at loud noises. Furthermore, 
Director Clutchbill’s eyes had become 
fishy and they took on an opaque glaze 
of distrust when on the fateful week- 
end Mr. Lloyd Vance again showed his 
immaculate self on the streets of Fern- 
dale. 

“T tell yuh if yuh go over there again 
the directors ’ll make yuh get through,” 
stated Mr. Clutchbill on the day he saw 
Mr. Vance had returned. 

At this news the backs of John’s 
ears faded a couple of shades. 

But on Saturday morning a start- 
ling thing happened. Mrs. Lloyd Vance 
came into the bank and left a cheque 
for $25,000 for deposit. Not in the 
history of the county had such a thing 
oceurred. A surge of joy, plump and 
long stemmed, jammed through John’s 
veins. If the Board harpooned him 
for going to the party he could point 
to the great deposit. And yet, a silent 
and grizzly ghost rose up behind John’s 
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joy. Why would Lloyd Vance place 
$25,000 on deposit in a country bank? 
What unseen thing was back of it? 
Was there a motive in it that would 
confirm the worst Director Clutchbill 
and the village suspected—some evil 
thing felt or surmised? After all, was 
it not better to heed the long years 
of experience of old Mr. Clutchbill? 
There are times when a fellow must 
peer into the eye of the sphinx, hitch 
up his jeans and break his own road. 
And so, with the threat of the loss of 
his job upon him, John determined to 
go to the Vance supper dance. 

John went and returned from the 
party with his small car running in 
the very center of the road. It was 
hopeless to escape all of Ferndale 
village which was straining its eyes 
from behind its curtains. 

Because of this the foree gathered 
on Monday morning to take John’s 
life blood. John saw the board of 
directors file like a jury into the di- 
rectors’ room. For once Director 
Clutehbill had thrown in with the 
enemy. He did not come around, give 
John a sly wink, slide a hand over 
John’s arm nor do any of the old home 
stuff expected of a henchman. John 
would liked to have told Mr. Clutch- 
bill about the mysterious $25,000 de- 
posit but he was not given the chance. 

As soon as the board had “set” a 
steady murmur began coming from 
them over the open transom. Then, 
suddenly, out of the sunshine of the 
village street, feeling his way up into 
the steady murmur came Mr. Lloyd 
Vance. “They told me at the pres- 
ident’s office the board was in session,” 
he smiled. John nodded and his mo- 
tionless eyes watched Mr. Vance hammer 
his knuckles loudly on the frosted glass 
panel of the directors’ door. 


The door was jerked open from the 
inside and the Stonewall Jackson face 
of Director Clutchbill was suspended 
in the opening. 

“T have called to see Mr. Perkins, 
the president of the bank,” said Mr. 
Vanee in a pleasant voice. 

Director Clutehbill hitched around and 
grunted in Yankee: “Perkins, here’s 
a feller wants to see yuh.” 

Suddenly the full shining moon of 
president Perkins’ featureless orb ap- 
peared in the door. Mr. Vance held 
out a document. A few words were 
spoken as though at the door of a 
lodge room, and Mr. Lloyd Vance van- 
ished within. 

It was between five and six minutes 
after this that Director Clutchbill 
staggered into the main banking room. 
There was a document clutched in his 
hand, and every ineh of him vibrated. 
Like a drunken but determined mate 
on a heaving deck he bore down on 
John’s desk. 

“Look at that, will yuh!” he shrieked, 
tossing the doeument on John’s desk. 
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OLISHED MINNESOTA PEARL 
PINK GRANITE used as a base course 
offers decided advantages for both large and 


small bank buildings. 


The natural qualities 


of this Granite, combined with our service 
and workmanship, provide a foundation that 
will not stain, fade or deteriorate, and a 
surface that is always clean and attractive. 


Uniform Color 


Any Size 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


COLD SPRING GRANITE CO., Inc. 


Formerly Rockville Granite Co, 


COLD SPRING - 


- MINNESOTA 


“And we've got to do it!” 

“Why, it’s the old Shippey estate cer- 
tifieate for 250 shares of the stock of 
our bank!” burst out John. 

“This foreigner—this Vance has 
bought it from the Shippey heirs,’ 
hissed Director Clutehbill. “We've got 
to do it—gorl darn it if we hain’t! 
The whole block snatched right out 
from under my beezer! And we don’t 
know this fdler from a bow-legged 
crow! !” 

“That’s how he happened to drop 
in that cheque for $25,000,” exclaimed 
John. “It’s to pay for the stock.” 

“What!” yvelped Director Clutchbill. 
“And you never told me!” 

“You never gave me a chance,” ham- 
mered John. 


Mr. Clutehbill swallowed with diffi- 
eulty. “Vance will own half—an even 
half of this bank!” 

“He’s a good fellow—you'll like him 
—he’s going to live here summers.” 

“Ba, he’s a foreigner. But he don’t 
quite own 51%,” grated Director 
Clutehbill. 

“Perhaps he’s relying on the two 
shares I own,” suggested John. “He- 
sort of likes me and so does Mrs. 
Vance.” 

Director Clutchbill experienced a 
wave of emotion. His face slid to- 
gether like a trunk lid, bristled in a 
last attempt, then broke into a smile. 

“Gorl darn it! I’ve shifted,” he 
beamed. “I’ve shifted just as sure as 
eats has whiskers! Me and you is too 
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promising a pair to git warlike. Bring 
in the new certificate when you get 
her filled.” 

John dug out the old black stock 
certificate book bulging with old can- 
celled certificates pasted back on the 
stubs. He made out a new certificate 
in his best hand writing. 

“John,” announced Mr. Clutchbill 
when John appeared before the board, 
“Mr. Vance wants to celebrate his on- 
tray into our bank by having me, your 
oldest friend and admirer, announce to 
you that your salary has been inspected 
and found too small by $1,000 and 
hence by general vote we have rectified 
it to $2,500 to date back to January 1.” 

For a second John stood speechless. 
Then his eyes wandered to Mr. Vance 


whose face was looking at him with 
knowing interest. 

“Gentlemen, this is so unexpected 
and—and weleome I can’t find the 
right words—but, gentlemen, I cer- 
tainly will try—” 

John looked at Director Clutchbill for 
help and received an open wink from 
an otherwise immovable and admiring 
face. 


The new banking house of the Lincoln 
National Bank of Avella, Pennsylvania, 
was opened to the public recently and 
more than 2,000 persons passed through 
the building. It is built of brick and 
concrete with large handsome manu- 
factured stone pillars at the entrance 
and cost over $125,000. 


PAYING INSURANCE BY 


TRUST-SAVINGS PLAN 

© -(Cottinued from page 24) 
and to eredit second party five per cent 
on daily balances. In consideration of 
this, party of the second part agrees 
to pay blank dollars on the blank day 
of each and every month thereafter to 
party of the first part. 

In view of the fact that we should 
not eare to enforce payment of these 
monthly amounts, if the second party 
grows careless, there is an option 
whereby we may close the account, send 
second party a check for any balance 
to his credit, and be relieved of further 
liability. Also a provision for utilizing 
any gains from over-payments, use of 
dividends in reduction of premiums, or 
interest earned. 

There is also an agreement to pay 
over any balance to second party’s legal 
representative in case of death and the 
option to either party to terminate the 
agreement (which is for no specified 
time) by giving the other three month’s 
notice. This is really for our own pro- 
tection. The second party can easily 
force us to cancel by becoming negligent 
about making his payments. 

The weak point in this plan is that 
there is no margin to use in securing 
Eltelic contracts. At least we had no 
data at first on which to base a caleula- 
tion. And we were obliged to build it 
up by newspaper and direct mail ad- 
vertising. At first the insurance com- 
panies and their agents were indifferent 
if not actually hostile. One big company 
assured us that the life insurance com- 
panies were much better equipped for 
taking care of such matters and, I 
believe, actually put in a reasonably 
cheap monthly premium rate. But, of 
course, it would be absolutely unfair to 
the policyholder who pays a whole year 
in advanee, if his neighbor could pay the 
same total amount divided into 12 equal 
monthly payments. 

But Eltelic actually accomplishes this 
—and five per cent more. Where a 
policyholder has been paying quarterly 
(and six per cent for privilege) we ar- 
range to change over to the annual rate 
on the anniversary. And this makes the 
first year’s monthly payments to us 
greater than they will be after all 
policies are on the annual basis. It 
often happens, even where all the 
premiums are annual, that one of the 
heaviest premiums falls due within four 
or five months after the date of the 
Eltelic contract. In this event, the first 
four or five monthly payments must be 
large enough at least to meet that pre- 
mium—for we do not allow anything 
in the nature of a policy-loan character 
to permeate the plan. After such a 
“high spot” is passed, then one twelfth 
of the yearly total will carry the pre- 
miums indefinitely. 
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Experience thus far leads me to 
believe we can safely count on a perma- 
nent balance in the Eltelic accounts 


equal to about three and one-half 
to four times the monthly income 
from a)l the contract-holders. Unlike 


a Christmas savings account, our dis- 
bursements run fairly even the whole 
vear round. And if every contract 
covered only a single policy, the perma- 
nent balance would be approximately 
six times the monthly receipts. But as 
nearly every contract includes two to 
fifteen policies, the relation between 
income and outgo month by month 
becomes more nearly one to one. 

During the past year we find a 
signifieant change in the attitude of life 
insurance agents toward Eltelic. We do 
do not compete with any‘of them. And 
not compete with any of them. And 
they have found by experience that 
their policyholders are less apt to allow 
their policies to lapse if they have been 
induced to sign an Eltelie contract and 
make the monthly payments regularly. 
It is a matter of renewal premiuin com- 
missions which has changed the views 
of the life insurance agents. And even 
the companies are a bit more tolerant 
—for they get their premium payments 
right on the dot, with no grace, no 
delay whatever. 

Thus far we have secured a few very 
good life insurance trusts from Elteliec 
users. And every one of them is a good 
prospect. “We can, after serving the 
policyholder faithfully for a year or 
two in Eltelic, go to him with a better 
chance for a respectful hearing and 
present the idea of a life insurance 
trust. We have already shown him that 
we can and will give him good service. 


ARRANGING THE LAYOUT 
TO AID EFFICIENCY 


(Continued from page 10) 

one quarter inch to the foot was mounted 
on a piece of cork bulletin board, and 
a cardboard representation of each piece 
of furniture was fastened by means of 
map tacks in its proper loeation. Each 
piece was given a symbol and number 
and for each a card was made out. This 
card provided for a description of the 
item, a record of the user, cost price, 
rate of depreciation, and similar infor- 
mation needed for income tax pur- 
poses. The system gives instant infor- 
mation regarding the location, de- 
seription, user, cost, rate of deprecia- 
tion and present value of any piece of 
furniture and keeps the floor plan up 
to date. 

A moment’s consideration of the 
points mentioned should make it 
apparent that the designing of a bank 
building and the interior arrangement 
should .be approached only after a 
thorough study of the requirements of 
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the business and the recent developments 
in office and banking methods. And 
more and more, banks, conservative as 
they are reputed to be, are realizing the 
value of such studies and are erecting 
buildings that represent a decided step 
forward in banking technique. 


Although the erection of a new build- 
ing offers the opportunity to do the 
most along the lines of scientific 
planning, banks which are not con- 
templating new structures are by no 
means left out of the picture. Almost 
as much may be done in a bank that 
is simply moving to new rented quarters, 
and considerably more than is usually 
realized, is possible in the way of re- 
arrangement of present quarters for a 
bank that is suffering from congestion. 


MINNESOTA QUARRIES 
RUN DOUBLE SHIFTS 


The St. Cloud, Minnesota, granite 
district now ranks as the second largest 
in the world, but if the record of 
development of the past ten years is 
maintained, the district will rank first, 
according to F. G. Dudley of the Cold 
Spring Granite Company, Cold Spring, 
Minnesota. 


During the past year this company 
has furnished its polished Minnesota 
pearl pink granite for use on more than 
thirty bank buildings. Last year’s total 
production was passed in September and 
the company has been running double 
shifts during the entire season. 
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S. W. STRAUS OPENS 
NEW BUILDING 


The new Straus building, Chicago 
home of S. W. Straus and Company, 
held its formal opening on November 
17th. Thousands visited the building 
on the opening day to view the impres- 
sive interior of the main banking room. 
Great quantities of flowers were sent 
by friends of the company. 

The building stands at the intersec- 
tion of Michigan and Jackson Boul- 
evards, two of Chicago’s _ busiest 
thoroughfares. It is 32 stories high 
and has a pyramided peak capped with 
a huge glass observation tower. 

The banking floor of the building is 
on the first floor where the offices of 
S. J. T. Straus, first vice president, 
and other principal officers of the com- 
pany are located. To the right are the 
sales executives, and to the left the 
loan department. In the center of the 
large room is an impressively rich 
salesman’s island with distinctive fur- 
niture and fittings similar to those of 
the New York building of the Straus 
company. Back of the island is a eash- 
ier’s cage so arranged as to expedite 
the handling of purchases. A mezza- 
nine floor surrounds the main banking 
room and other offices of the company 
are on the fourth floor. The Straus 
Safety Deposit and Trust Company is 
on the fifth floor. The rest of the build- 
ing is devoted to offices and shops. 


The Huguenot Trust Company, New 
Rochelle, New York, plans a new bank 
building. 

About $225,000 will be spent in a 
bank and office building for the First 
National Bank of Austin, Minnesota. 

The Lake Shore National Bank, 


Dunkirk, New York, plans to erect a 
bank building. 


Make Sure 
of Good 
Materials 






Plans are almost completed for the 
interior remodeling to building of the 
American Bank of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 


sin. Approximately $60,000 will be 
spent in these alterations. 


PLANNING INTERIOR OF 
YOUR BANKING HOME 


(Continued from page 66) 
their tastes. This clientele must be 
attracted, not repelled; the surround- 
ings should be so designed and arranged 
as to create pride in their bank on the 
part of its old customers, and to un- 
consciously make new customers feel at 
home. Care should be taken, too, to 
insure an air of individuality for the 
banking room. Its appearance should 
be distinctive, but not novel or weird. 
In this regard banking room archi- 
tecture and design has been neglected. 
If one walked through one hundred 
newly furnished banking rooms: only a 
few would distinctly stand out in his 
memory, most of them being so similar 
in appearance that individuality is eom- 
pletely lost in the general resemblance. 
Little things count. No detail should 
be overlooked which would, if incorpor- 
ated in the plans and specifications, im- 
prove the friendliness of a bank’s 
quarters or increase its convenience from 
the eustomer’s side of the counter. 
Beauty is appreciated without know- 
ing why. It is possible to have a really 
beautiful banking home at a reasonable 
cost. In fact, oftentimes the expense is 
less than for a more ornate scheme which 
with familiarity will become gaudy and 
cheap. And such beauty, to be lasting, 
must be based upon perfect materials 
and high grade workmanship. Patched 
materials or workmanship of an inferior 
kind will surely become apparent later, 
and thus ruin the most worthy architec- 
tural effort. 
Furthermore, there 


are sO many 


ANY important and unusual problems 

confront the banker in the construc- 

tion or remodeling of the bank building, in 

the investment of his funds in any bank 
building project. 


The cost of the service rendered by the 


When You 
Build 


Robert W. Hunt organization is only a 


small percentage of the value of the mate- 
rials and the value of the structure, and will save 
many delays and ensure the use of the best avail- 


able materials. 


May we serve you? 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 


ENGINEERS 
175 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 
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entirely different products used in a 
banking room and its fixtures, that the co- 
ordinated efforts of all contractors must 
be certain and absolutely assured. In 
the fixture alone the wood, marble, stee', 
glass, bronze and lights will probably 
be fabricated in different factories miles 
apart. Each concern builds its work 
from its own working drawings and 
being primarily concerned only with its 
particular part of the contract, often 
overlooks details which affect the work 
of others. This results in misfits when 
these products reach the room and their 
erection is begun, causing unnecessary 
expense, annoyance and delay. 

Specialized knowledge of these various 
trades however is necessary in preparing 
complete plans and specifications. Ex- 
perience has indicated exactly what 
branches of the work may be awarded 
separately and which parts can best be 
secured when contracted for in connec- 
tion with other similar or adjoining 
materials. Certain combinations are im- 
perative in all cases, optional in others, 
and not economical or desirable in some 
instances. 

Specifications must be clear, complete 
and based upon the best practices pre- 
vailing in each trade, yet not so written 
as to cause unnecessary expense or to 
require the use of special materials when 
standard items may be used to as good 
or better advantage. All work included 
should be scheduled as well as specified, 
thus facilitating estimating and eliminat- 
ing later interpretation and controversy. 
A separate schedule for each subdivision 
of the job will assist the estimator and 
prevent overlapping bids, thus reducing 
the total cost. 

First hand knowledge, free from prej- 
udice, regarding the reputation and 
facilities of the many firms in these fields 
saves time. To receive bids from un- 
reliable concerns or those whose products 
are generally inferior is unfair to the 
other bidders, and often expensive for 
the bank. A bank board of directors 
which probably acts but once as a build- 
ing committee, is not usually competent 
to pass on the qualifications of the many 
houses soliciting the opportunity of 
filing proposals. 

Close supervision of even faulty work 
and the rejection of unacceptable 
materials will, of course, assure in the 
end an interior in accordance with the 
specifications. This, however, results in 
disagreements, delays and other an- 
noyances, all of which are indirectly if 
not directly expensive. 

The expert preparation of complete 
plans and specifications, the award of 
contracts to competent firms and reason- 
able inspection during manufacture and 
erection will eliminate these disagreeable 
possibilities. 

Cost 

The total] amount to be expended by 
a bank may be definitely determined in 
advance. The cost of the exterior work 
of the bank building and the interior 
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work not connected with banking 
activities (offices and store rooms, 
elevators, heating, plumbing, wiring, 
ete.) may be quite accurately estimated 
by the building architect. 

Next, previous to the award of any 
contracts, a bank specialist, either an 
individual or firm, should be consulted 
and retained. 

With such advice the bank may now 
appropriate a definite maximum amount 
to cover the interior equipment of its 
banking rooms. This equipment should 
then be designed to fulfill its every re- 
quirement at a total cost within the 
appropriation. The knowledge, ex- 
perience and ability of the bank designer 
must naturally be sufficient to assure this 
result. 

Bank room furnishings are not sold 
by the yard, nor is this year’s model 
drastically different from last year’s. 
The price is determined by the kind of 
materials rather than by the quantity, 
by the methods of construction specified, 
not by a list of items. Thus it is pos- 
sible for a bank to spend as much or as 
little, within reasonable limits, as it sees 
fit. 

The best design is that which is suited 
to the bank’s particular requirements. 
Simplicity and strength are the key- 
notes. A small bank can have just as 
efficient, and just as comfortable a home 
as its wealthy correspondent, which can 
afford to have the models for its marble 
carvings produced in Europe. 

The advantages enjoyed by a bank 
which fully avails itself of specialized 
advice and retains the services of a 
qualified bank expert are apparent and 
need little elaboration. Briefly, the 
bank’s officials are saved many hours of 
unnecessary consultation with a host of 
eompeting salesmen, the cost of the 
complete installation is materially 
reduced, and a modern and attractive 
interior arranged to provide for future 
expansion, is assured. 

These are several organizations spe- 
cializing in a service of this kind. Some 
architectural firms maintain a separate 
department which handles all matters 
connected with the interior work of the 
banking quarters, there are a few in- 
dividuals qualified by actual manufac- 
turing experience to term themselves 
experts, and certain bank fixture houses 
are prepared to offer this service. The 
selection of the right organization is 
important; it is the first step toward 
a successfully executed project. 

This engineering and architectural 
service should include and may be sub- 
divided as follows: 

1. A study of the situation. 

2. An analysis of all requirements. 

3. The preparation of preliminary 

and final drawings and complete 
specifications. 

Tabulation of bids and assistance 
in the award of contracts. 
Drawing up of contracts. 
Supervising of work during manu- 


Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 


A. Ten Eyck Brown, Architect 


A Year of Better Bank Light 


HIS year, last year, for the 
past 65 years, you will find 
Frink lighting used in banksinever 
increasing numbers and quantity. 
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On this page are shown a few of 


the many banks we have equipped 


this year. 


Could there be a better comment- 
ary on the efficiency and economy 


of our service? 


Our experience is at your 
command. 


I. P. FRINK, Inc. 
24th St. and 10th Ave., N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Illinois Merchants Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Graham, Anderson, Protst and White, 
Architects 


wo « 


Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Graham, Anderson, Probst and White, 
Architects 


facture and installation. 
7. Issuance of warrants covering pay- 
ments as due. 
8. Full co-operation at all times. 
After all contracts have been awarded 
the drawings and details can be more 
fully co-ordinated to the end that all 
manufacturers may base their work upon 
the same established dimensions. Uni- 
form progress can then be made by each 
concern, the designer maintaining at his 
office a bureau of information upon 
which one manufacturer may draw re- 
garding the work being made by an- 
other, upon certain parts of which work 
the first may be dependent in complet- 
ing his own product. 
Supervision of the various parts of 
the work in course of manufacture, the 


Federal Reserve 
ank, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Walker and Weeks, 
Architects 


Savings 
Bank, New 
York City 

York and 

Sawyer, 

Architects 


Greenwich Savings Bank, 
New York City 
York and Sawyer, Architects 





issuance of shipping instructions to 
prevent confusion or delays at the build- 
ing, superintendence during installation, 
acceptance of materials and the issuance 
of payment vouchers are all a vital part 
of the bank designer’s job. If the firm 
selected for this work by the bank is 
competent and energetic the service thus 
rendered is almost invaluable. It must, 
however, be absolutely fair in its deci- 
sions and of sufficient experience to 
eliminate any necessity of covering up 
its own shortcomings through arbitary 
methods of dealing with the firms build- 
ing the work. 


A new bank building is planned for 
the Bank of Hasbrouck Heights, Has- 
brouck Heights, New Jersey. 
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BANKER-FARMER PROJECTS 
IN 47 STATES 


PROGRAMS of banker-farmer proj- 
ects exist in forty-seven states. The 
chart below, embodying the state pro- 
grams, was shown as a part of the ex- 
hibit of the Agricultural Commission at 
the convention of the American Bankers 
Association in Chicago the end of Sep- 
tember. 

To arrive at a state program, the offi- 
cers of the state bankers association and 
the members of the bankers’ agricultura} 


committee met and conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the state agricultural col- 
lege, usually at the college. After hear- 
ing the suggestions of the college offi- 
cials, definite projects were adopted for 
state-wide emphasis. At many of these 
state meetings members of farm organ- 
izations and civie bodies were in attend- 
ance. 

With the names of the projects at the 
left of the chart and the names of the 
states across the top, to locate the proj- 
ects of a specific state one has but to fol- 
low the asterisks down the column. For 
instance, Connecticut has as her banker- 
farmer projects, boys and girls clubs, 
improved livestock, farm accounts and 
credit statements, agricultural research 
work, and better homes. 

If a discrepancy apparently exists in 
the listing of a state’s projects, it may 


be explained by stating that similar 
projects are grouped to keep the num- 
ber of items listed on'the left side of the 
chart as small as possible. “Diversifica- 
tion,” for example, includes the live-at- 
home campaign of many southern 
states; “improved cotton culture” in- 
cludes boll weevil control. 


Officers of the Portage County Bank- 
ers’ Association of Wisconsin elected 
at the annual meeting are: John V. 
Berens, president; A. H. Henderson, 
vice president and Otto E. VonNeupert, 
secretary. 


Harry Fuller was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the board of directors of 
the Citizens National Bank at Prince- 
ton, Illinois,. caused by the death of 
William Stickel. 


HOW STATES ARE LINED UP ON 
BANKER-FARMER AID 


District Number 


PROJECTS 


Improved cotton culture --. - 


County and home demon- 
stration agents 





Farm accounts and credit 
statements * 





Tenancy problems 


Agr. research work... ...- | *| 





Improved crops 








Soil drainage and fertility .| 





Community organizations - 


Agr. information service - - . 
~— eener than store 


Banker-Farmer meetings 
and tours 


Disease eradication 
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WHAT BANKER-FARMER TEAM- 
WORK ACTUALLY MEANS 


(Continued from page 21) 


our bank has been the encouragement of 
cow testing associations, the use of pure 
bred sires, silo construction, hog sanita- 
tion, scientific feeding, poultry culling 
and poultry housing, the use of pure 
bred seeds and other similar projects. 
Primarily, all of these were calculated 
to bring about a reduction in the pro- 
duction cost by increasing the per unit 
of production without a corresponding 
inerease in the per unit cost. 

In my past experience I have found 
that you cannot drive a farmer, but he 
can be led. Simply ridiculing the un- 
sound practices used by farmers won’t 
get you anywhere, but they are always 
willing to be shown, and if you set about 
it in the right way you can deflect the 
average farmer from many of his un- 
sound practices. You can even change 
his mental attitude on many economic 
subjects. 

I happened to be standing in a group 
of bankers not long ago who were 
bewailing and bemoaning the fact that 
the majority of farmers thought that 
Congress, not the law of supply and 
demand, should regulate the price of 
everything. I said to these bankers 
“From whom does the average farmer 
get his financial and economic infor- 
mation?” and then answered the ques- 
tion myself by telling them that in my 
opinion a great part of their informa- 
tion was gotten from the so-called soap 
box orator, socialist and others who were 
willing to take the time to visit their 
grange halls and school houses and talk 
to them. How many bankers ever leave 
their business long enough to make a 
visit in the country or to attend a com- 
munity pienic, or an open grange 
meeting, or to go out to the little red 
school house on some special occasion to 
join in the discussion when some 
economie question of the day which is 
being brought up and discussed for 
mutual enlightenment? I regret to say I 
think that there are mighty few bankers 
who take the time to do this. In a 
broad sense this is an important phase 
of the banker-farmer movement. The 
opportunity is created when the banker 
takes an interest in any one of the 
several projects I have mentioned. 

The banking fraternity as a whole 
is reaping a direct benefit from the 
banker-farmer movement as it is being 
carried forward by those bankers who 
realize the importance of these two 
groups working together. 

Whether you will admit it or not, 


See REED’S Outlying 
Bank Plan. 


there remains in the minds of a great 
many of our farmers a feeling of suspi- 
cion toward the banker. Personally, I 
think it is more a lack of understanding 
than anything else. If, therefore, it is 
a lack of understanding the whole ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of en- 
lightenment. The suspicion and distrust 
in the minds of the men on the farm 
would disappear if the bankers would 
take them into their confidence. This 
ean be brought about by human in- 
telligent, friendly intercourse and co- 
operation. The banker-farmer move- 
ment has for one of its prime purposes 
getting better acquainted with the 
banker’s friends and customers in the 
country. If you doubt my word, take 
up some project that will bring you 
into contact with the young men and 
young women on the farm, some such 
project as your county agent will out- 
line to you. Get into closer touch with 
your county agent or farm supervisor as 
they are called in some states. He will 
see to it that you have many opportu- 
nities to mingle with the people on the 
farm. 

When the farmer, the county agent, 
and the banker get to working together, 
co-operating, good results are bound to 
follow. After you have tried this for 
one or two years then I will let you an- 


swer “Does the Banker-Farmer Move- | 


ment Pay?” 


Larger Winter Wheat Area in Canada 
The area seeded to winter wheat in 
Canada up to October 31 is reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture at 832,200 acres compared 
with 767,200 acres on the same date 
last year, and with a harvested area of 
773,945 acres in 1914. The condition 
of the crop is reported to be average. 

The winter rye acreage is reported 
at 758,116 compared with 770,416 har- 
vested in 1924. 

The total Canadian potato crop is 
estimated at 96,782,000 bushels com- 
pared with a total harvested crop of 
92,495,000 bushels last year. The acre- 
age this year is placed at 563,899 com- 
pared with 560,943 last year. 

Total production of sugarbeets in 
Canada this year is estimated at 333,000 
short tons compared with 216,200 short 
tons harvested last year. The total 
acreage is 36,080 compared with 22,450 
in 1923. 


Stephen J. Tkach, who recently re- 
signed his position at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Wilkes Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania to become assistant cashier of 
the Merchants and Miners State Bank 
in Luzerne, was elected cashier. 


A BILLION 
DOLLAR 
CUSTOMER 


ANADA’S trade 

with the United 
States amounts to more 
than a billion dollars a 
year. Canada buys 
more goods from the 
United States than any 
other country in the 
world except Great 
Britain. 


CANADA 
IS 
PROSPEROUS 


And Canada is grow- 
ing. Her wheat crop, 
for example, has in- 
creased from 55 million 
bushels in 1900 to 475 
million bushels in 1923, 
and even yet less than 
one-fifth of the arable 
land is under cultiva- 
tion. The opportuni- 
ties for new settlers and 
new capital are un- 
bounded. 


It will pay to keep a 
friendly eye on this bil- 
lion dollar customer. 


For information about 
Canada write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 


DAVENPORT TAYLOR AFC (0 


Yi Hr rt 
eM ror} 


CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 

. Building Directories, Name 

plates. Bronze Signs and Tablets. 
Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 





Reed’s Master Plan for 
1925 is now ready. 
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Christmas 
1924 


‘Wh eiricaeiaiaiesciiaas TIME! 
Coming to the surface 
now are the friendly thoughts 


which throughout the year 


spur us on to greater help- 
fulness in the pleasant daily 


tasks of serving you. 


And 


so, while thanking you for 


your patronage, we add our 
earnest wish that you may 


have an 


abundance of 


Christmas joy and enduring 


prosperity. 


ROVERS 


_ NATIONAL BANK =#.5% 





TRUSI& SAVINGS BANK 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


See REED’S Branch 


Bank Plan. 





HOW BIG COTTON CROP 
IS FINANCED 


RACTICALLY the entire cotton 

crop of the Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association, which is in 
the front rank of cotton co-operatives 
and has a membership of approximately 
30,000 which handled over 182,000 bales 
of cotton last season and expects to 
handle well above 200,000 bales this 
season, will be financed through accep- 
tance credits by a group of banking 
institutions in New York and elsewhere 
headed by the Seaboard National Bank 
and Goldman, Sachs and Company of 


New York. 


An arrangement of the same kind 
was made last year and attracted a 
great deal of attention because it was 
the first of such magnitude to be made 
between banking institutions and a 
cotton co-operative. 

The Texas Association, through the 
financing of its requirements by the 
medium of prime bankers’ bills, sold in 
New York, has the advantage of the 
cheapest money market in the world at 
the present time. The lower money rate 
prevailing at the present time as com- 
pared with last year will effect a very 
material saving to the association. 


The new agreement provides that 
credits under it shall be made available 
through acceptance by members of the 
banking group of drafts drawn by the 
Texas association. These drafts may be 
drawn up to May 1, 1925, the maximum 
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total amount that may be outstanding 
at any one time being limited to $10,- 
000,000. All drafts drawn under the 
agreement will mature not later than 
July 1, 1925. 


The credits will have as security cotton 
in process of shipment to or stored with 
the Houston Compress Company of 
Houston, Texas, or such other warehouse 
or warehouses as may be approved by the 
Seaboard National Bank and Goldman, 
Sachs and Company. This cotton is to 
be evidenced by satisfactory negotiable 
bills of lading or negotiable warehouse 
receipts, adequately insured and de- 
livered to the trustee of the group, the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas. 

A distinctive feature of this year’s 
agreement, as it was of last year’s, is 
the provision for the orderly nfarketing 
of the cotton crop. The Texas associa- 
tion agrees that so long as there shall 
be outstanding any drafts under the 
agreement, all the cotton acquired from 
its members during the 1924-25 season 
will be sold at a minimum average 
monthly rate of ten per cent of its 
estimated cotton receipts for the season. 


FARMERS EMERGING FROM 
FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


The agricultural story for 1924 is that 
farmers have put their productive house 
in order and have achieved the payment 
of considerable debt, declares the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


“The production season is practically 
ended. Grain is mostly threshed, silos 
are filled, cotton ginning is well along, 
and hay pressers are busy. The early 
movement of grain and cotton to market 
has been heavy. Many corn growers 
are struggling with the problem of soft 
corn. Potatoes, which is one of the 
chief money crops in the east, are turn- 
ing out large yields but meeting a dis- 
appointing market. This comes dis- 
couragingly on top of the depression in 
the eastern dairy industry. 

“There are apparently fewer hogs in 
sight for next year than any time sinee 
1920. The corn situation indicates 
lighter weight hogs, and the trend of 
hog production in Europe is about the 
same as here. All the factors in the hog 
situation seem to mean more than an 
even chance for higher hog prices. 

“A drop in hog production might 
play some part in the beef cattle situa- 
tion. The country is apparently still 
‘long’ on eattle. The run of beef stock 
to market is heavier than last fall and 
it is going to slaughter rather than to 
feed lots. Cattle raisers probably are 
now in the most distressed position of 
any major group of producers. 

“On the whole, the season is evidence 
of pretty good adjustment in agricul- 
tural production.” 
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PIECE of tableware may be 
solid silver without the “ster- 
ling” stamp, the accepted 


Mark”’ of quality. 


But you don’t know. 


“Hall 


For 62 years 
this bank has enjoyed 


steady growth 


A bank might be honest and efficient 


without Government inspection. 


But you don’t know. 


A business concern may be absolutely 
responsible without a commercial 


rating. 


But you don’t know. 


A publication may have the circula- 


Chicago was a prairie town when this 


bank was founded. 


For 62 years it has grown steadily 
with the growth of Chicago. 


Today more than $65,000,000 of com- 
bined deposits testify to the public 


tion it claims without verification by 


the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


But you don’t know. 


Better Be Sure. 


THE CIRCULATION OF 


confidence in this old Chicago bank. 


“A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 


democratic and it is a pleasure to do business” 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 
Chicago 


Tue Bankers MONTHLY 


is verified by the A. B. C. 





Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 





Reed Introduces “Cheer” 
Paul M. Reed, the guiding spirit of 
the Reed Master Plan, has a wide ac- 
quaintance among bankers throughout 


PAUL M. REED 


the country. As the name of his organ- 
ization, P. M. Reed and Banker As- 
sociates implies, Mr. Reed is associated 
with successful bankers and financial 
advertisers. 

Mr. Reed and his associates recently 
launched “Cheer,” which, like his “Master 
Plan,” is devoted to the upbuilding of 
savings. 


BOOK ON TEXTILE RAW 
MATERIALS 


The International Acceptance Bank, 
Ine, of New York has just issued a 
book entitled “Three Textile Raw Mate- 
rials and Their Manufacture,” dealing 
with the production, manufacture and 
marketing of cotton, wool and silk. 
The first two parts were written by 
James Paul Warburg, vice president of 
the bank, while the section on silk was 
complied by Benjamin Strong, Jr., also 
connected with that institution. 

The volume takes up the various 
methods and processes in a clear, con- 
cise way, avoiding technical discussions 
and aiming primarily to give a des- 
eription that will be of interest both to 
the textile trades and the general public. 
It is hardly necessary to mention how 
important it is that a commercial bank 
should fully understand the inner work- 
ings of the various businesses it finan- 
ces, and where the financing is based 
on shipments of raw and manufactured 
materials, it is particularly essential 
that there be a clear understanding of 
the materials and goods underlying 
the credits. 


Announcement has been made that the 
First National Bank of Renton, Wash- 
ington, has purchased the assets and 
assumed the liabilities of the Renton 
State Bank of that city. 


A Distinctive 


Bank Service 


is available here. 


Banks, corporations, and 
individuals that deal with 
us find many co-operative 
advantages and many 
special departments for 
service. 


We take just pride in the 
large number of banks that 
use us as a correspondent 
and employe our facilities 
in distributing their checks 
on outside points. 


™ F1ETHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke Cincinnan 
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Heads Arizona Association 

C. J. Walters, of Kingman, Arizona, 
was elected president of the Arizona 
Bankers Association at the closing of 
its twenty-first annual convention held 
recently. Other officers named for the 
ensuing year are: Kirt L. Hart, Tue- 
son, vice president; J. R. Todd, Phoe- 
nix, treasurer, and Morris Goldwater, 
Prescott, secretary. Phoenix probably 
will be the convention city of the as- 
sociation in 1925. 


Resigns Texas Bank Position 

Denton W. Cooley, vice president of 
the Union National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, resigned last month. He is re- 
tiring from the banking business. 

Mr. Cooley was associated with the 
Union National Bank and its prede- 
cessor, the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, since their organization. He en- 
tered the employ of the Union National 
as a stenographer and savings book- 
keeper 20 years ago. He soon became 
assistant cashier, a member of the board 
of directors, then cashier and later ac- 
tive vice president. In_ relinquishing 
his position on the active staff, he also 
withdraws from the board of directors. 

Having served as vice president of 
the Texas division of the American 
Bankers Association in 1921 and 1922 
and having held office in the Texas 
Bankers Association, Mr. Cooley is well 
known throughout his state. 


At a recent meeting of stockholders 
of the Oklahoma Industrial Finance 
Corporation at Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, the following officers were elec- 
ted: Kee R. McKee, president; John 
E. O’Neil, first vice president; Dr. 
William Langsford, second vice pres- 
ident; F. J. Williams, secretary-treas- 
urer; D. R. Stubblefield, loan manager. 
The corporation runs an_ industrial 
banking business, making loans to sal- 
aried workers. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, Ralph Edwards 
was elected assistant cashier and man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
bank. 
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GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Woodruff Gives Golf Course 


A tract of land to be converted into 
a golf course has been presented to the 
city of Joliet, Ill., by George Woodruff, 
president of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago. The tract is to be 
turned over to the Joliet park board, 
but will be converted into an 18 hole 
course with golf lodge complete as a 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff. 


H. M. Byllesby Chairman Dies 


Arthur S. Huey, chairman of the 
board of directors of H. M. Byllesby and 
Company, and for many years prominent 
in publie utility operation and manage- 
ment throughout the United States, 
died recently at the South Shore 
Country Club, Chicago. He was closely 
identified with electrical industries since 
1885 and has been associated with the 
Byllesby company since its organiza- 
tion in 1902. Beginning in 1885 he 
represented the Edison (Manufactur- 
ing) Company at Minneapolis and after 
the consolidation of that company’s suc- 
cessor, the United Edison Company, 
with the Thomson Houston Electric 
Company, he became associated with 
the Northwestern General Electric 
Company as manager of the St. Paul 
office. Mr. Huey was interested in the 
manufacture of pioneer electrical ve- 
hieles. Memorial services were held at 
a number of Byllesby properties on 


the day of the funeral. 
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Named Cashier of Houston Bank 


R. F. Nicholson, cashier and director 
of the Second National Bank, Houston, 
Texas, resigned recently and is sueceeded 
by H. C. Bernard. 

Mr. Nicholson entered the employ of 
the Second National 16 years ago as 
bookkeeper and has worked through 
practically every department of the 
bank. He was auditor in 1912 and 
later beeame assistant cashier, then 
cashier. 


Mr. Bernard became associated with 
the bank in 1911. He worked through 
various clerical capacities and an as- 
sistant cashiership. 

The Second National has recently or- 
ganized and launched a trust depart- 
ment. Hudson P. Ellis, newly elected 
director and vice president, is manager 
of the trust department. 


Arnold Organizes Bank 


John J. Arnold, formerly vice pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Chieago and an authority on foreign 
exchange has organized the Allied State 
Bank which will oceupy a_ building to 
be erected at Ogden Avenue, Wood 
Street and West Van Buren Street, 
Chieago. The capital will be $100,000 
and there will be an initial surplus of 
$25,000. 

Associated with Mr. Arnold in the 
enterprise are M. P. Kelly, W. D. 
Hunter, John C. Hector, Eugene Mas- 
sey, Francis Raymond, S. C. Postlewait 
and Benjamin C. Graham. E. E. Kast- 
ner will be vice president. 

The Allied State Securities corpora- 
tion has just been organized with an 
authorized capital of $500,000 in eight 
per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
10,000 shares no par value common 
stock. Mr. Arnold is president of both 
institutions. 


Harold H. MeLueus, of the Harbine 
Bank of Fairbury, Nebraska, was elec- 
ted president of the Nebraska Bankers 
Association. C. A. Smith of Tilden 
was elected chairman executive; J. S. 
MeGurk, treasurer, and William B. 
Hughes, secretary. 
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PATERSON, N. J., BANK 
HAS RAPID GROWTH 


b 

An inerease in assets from $1,630,- 
015.59 in September, 1923 to $5,169,- 
456.15 in October, 1924 is indicative of 
the expansion enjoyed by the National 
Bank of Awmeriea, Paterson, N. J., 
which opened its doors for business on 
July 2, 1923. 

The bank has 30 directors. A large 
number was chosen so that every na- 
tionality in every walk of life and every 
business interest in Paterson would be 


’ 





WILLIAM E. WALTER 


represented. Four hundred stockhold- 
ers are listed, each holding less than® 
ten shares. 

Promotion work of all kinds has 
played a large part in the expansion of 
the bank. Since the opening banquet, 
annual banquets for stockholders, con- 
tinual use of advertising space of all 
kinds, elaborate window displays, gifts 
of silk flags to customers on Flag Day, 
co-operation in civic work and close 
contact with public affairs and officials 
have been instrumental in winning suc- 
cess. The bank’s employes are organ- 
izing a club to develop their acquaint- 
ance with each other and to further 
their helpfulness to thre bank. 

“There seems to be seareely anything 
we haven’t done,” says William E. 
Walter, president of the bank, “but 
we’re still open to suggestion.” 


H. B. Malschnee was elected cashier 
of the Manheim National Bank, Man- 
heim, Pennsylvania, recently. 








David J. Smyth was recently elected 
president of the Exeelsior Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 


Harry T. Kilpatrick was elected vice 
president of the Bank of Commerce, 
Tampa, Florida, at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors, with John H. 
Steel as cashier; F. Burt Orr, Strafford 
L. Barke, and Maurice K. Long, as- 
sistant cashiers. 





For over 50 years we have manufactured 


STANDARD 


BANK EQUIPMENT 


HITECT 


When designing that new BANK BUILDING be sure and 
have the changeable sign a part of the bronze contract. 


Changeable Signs 
Wood—Brass—Bronze 


Wood and Bronze 
Bank Calendars 


Brushed Bronze Frame— 
Perpetual 





1015 W. Adams Street 


35 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK 


Bankers Attend Golf Meet 

The annual golf tournament of the 
officers and directors of the Coal & Iron 
National Bank of the City of New York 
was held Saturday, November 8, at Tux- 
edo Park, Tuxedo, N. Y. The tourna- 
ment was played in the morning, and 
after a luncheon served at the club 
house, exhibition golf matches were 
played by Walter Hagen, Joe Kirkwood 
and Cyril Trolley. 

Among the guests present were: 
George F. Baker, chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank; Charles E. Mitchell, pres- 
ident, National City Bank; Arthur W. 
Loasby, president, Equitable Trust Co.; 
John W. Platten, president, U. S. Mort- 
gage & Trust Co.; B. L. Winchell, 
president, Remington Typewriter Co.; 


Write for Catalogue 





WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
Bank Draft Labels 
All Colors—Extra Adhesive 


Desk & Grille Name Plates Sealing Wax Stickers pone 
Embossed—used instead of Building Directories 


ing wax 


Willson’s Paper Letters | 
Gummed—for all lettering 
purposes 


T & T Service 


T &T Sell-U-Letters 
Self-spacing 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


407 Sansome St. 
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Perey H. Johnston, president, Chemical 
National Bank; George Ed Smith, pres- 
ident, Royal Typewriter Co.; Eugene 
W. Stetson, vice president, Guaranty 
Trust Company; John W. Doty, pres- 
ident, The Foundation Company; for- 
mer director general of railroads, Wal- 
ker D. Hines, and Gen. Robt. Lee 
Bullard. 


William H. Miller has been elected 
assistant eashier or The National Bank 
of Chieago. Mr. Miller has risen from 
the “ranks.” During the last few years 
he has served as manager of the transit 
department and is well known to 
country bankers throughout the terri- 
tory surrounding Chicago. 
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HE great industrial corporation, plac- 

ing part of its surplus funds in 
marketable securities as a liquid reserve, 
can employ a high order of financial 
talent in choosing its investments. The 
individual farmer has a much narrower 
range of choice if he is to invest safely. 
Investing small amounts he cannot di- 
versify his risks much, and therefore 
must not take risks. He has not 
usually the financial knowledge which 
would justify him in undertaking to 
discriminate between good and bad in- 
dustrial stocks. He has often been the 
victim of enthusiastic salesmen of spec- 
ulative stocks. It would not improve 
the position of agriculture to recom- 
mend a financial policy which would 
again expose him to that danger. 

The country banker will be in this 
matter, as he has been in most matters, 
the farmer’s best financial adviser. The 
country banker is accustomed to sup- 
plement his own information on invest- 
ment matters by drawing on the wider 
eredit information of his city corres- 
pondent. 

The kind of investment which the 
farmer needs to constitute a true liquid 
reserve must meet the following tests: 
(1) it must be safe; (2) it must be 
marketable; (3) it must have more than 
a local market;(4) it should be suit- 
able as collateral not merely at the local 
country bank but also should be some- 
thing that the country banker could 
offer as collateral to his city correspon- 
dent. 

Liberty bonds, especially those of the 
shorter maturities, obviously meet all 
of the requirements. They are safe not 
merely in the sense that interest will 
be paid and that the principal will be 
paid at maturity, but also in the sense 
that they will not fluctuate very greatly 
in market price. Government long- 
time bonds, although free from the risk 
element, nevertheless will fluctuate in 
market price with variations in the rate 
of interest and may even go down sub- 
stantially in times of general money 
tension. The great objection to Liberty 
bonds is that their yield is less than 
rich farming communities are accus- 
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CURITESIAND INVEST 


GUIDING THE INVESTMENT 
OF FARM EARNINGS 


Modern farmer 
securities with his profits and places heavy 
burden on shoulders of country banker 








turns to 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr. 


Economist, Chase National Bank, New York 


tomed to. 


Local real estate mortgages 
pay so much more that the farmer pre- 
fers them, but the local real estate mort- 
gage, while available as a reserve for 
an individual farmer if the neighbor- 
hood is not in need of cash, is very 
little help to a farming community 
when the whole community is pressed 
for cash. 

Time deposits and savings deposits 
with the local country bank constitute 
a liquid reserve for individual farmers. 
They also constitute a liquid reserve 
for the farming community as a whole 
to the extent that the country banker 
invests his time and savings deposits 
in marketable bonds, bank acceptances, 
and outside commercial paper. If the 


country banker ties them up unduly in® 


local real estate mortgages, they do not 
help the community as a whole in draw- 
ing in outside funds in emergencies. 

Local school district warrants usually 
yield substantially more than Liberty 
bonds and in the great majority of 
cases are very acceptable as collateral 
to city correspondents when the country 
bank wishes to borrow. 

The country banker will often be 
justified in having a large list of in- 
dustrial and railroad bonds, particularly 
those of shorter maturities, which he 
can recommend to his local customers 
after having checked them by consul- 
tation with his city correspondents. 

The foeal point in all this problem 
is the country banker. No one under- 
stands the matter of keeping agricul- 
ture liquid as he does. No one works 
harder at it and no one is entitled to 
more eredit for keeping things going 
as well as they do. He usually interprets 
his responsibilities in a broad way. He 
does not feel that he has done his duty 
to his community merely by being able 
at all times to meet his demand liabilities 
and to pay his depositors cash. He 
must also expand loans to his depositors 
during the busy season and he must 
tide them over bad years. 

In order to do this he must refrain 
from employing all his funds in local 
loans during the dull season after the 
harvests have been sold. At such times 


high-grade 
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he inereases his deposit balances with 
his city correspondent, building up a 
“borrowing equity.” He uses part of 
his extra funds in buying outside com- 
mercial paper, which he will not be 
called upon to renew, so that his cus- 
tomers may have these funds again at 
the time when their needs are greatest. 
He buys bonds which yield less than 
local loans so that he can sell them or 
use them as collateral for loans when 
his eustomers must have money. 

It is desirable that the country banker 
should have an unused margin of bor- 
rowing capacity even at the peak of 
his load in ordinary years, so that he 
may have something to fall back upon 
te meet unusual emergencies such as 
years of bad crops and falling prices. 

Every farmer should help. A small 
farmer may not indeed have a surplus 
with which to buy bonds or good school 
district warrants, but he can at least 
refrain from exhausting his credit with 
his local bank or with the local mer- 
chant in ordinary years, and he can 
make use of the unusual return of good 
years to clean up his current debts en- 
tirely and even to reduce his mortgages. 
And the better-to-do farmer can and 
should make substantial investments of 
unusual profits in. liquid securities of 
a sort which he and his banker can use 
when money is tight. 

If credit with the country merchant 
is not used to the limit by his customers 
in ordinary years, he will be able to 
preserve a margin of unused credit with 
jobbers and wholesalers on which he 
ean draw to help tide over a community 
eredit strain in bad periods. Agricul- 
ture can be made more liquid in two 
ways: (1) it can actually invest in 
marketable securities; and (2) it can 
preserve in ordinary times an unused 
margin of credit. 

The present highly artificial money 
market complicates the problem of the 
farmer and the country banker very 
seriously in working out a policy of 
liquid reserves. The abnormally cheap 
money is due to the econeurrence of 
three main causes: 

1. The unprecedented flow of gold 
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“*'o the United States. 
}) pe 2. The current business reaction. 


3. Excessive Federal Reserve Bank 
earning assets, due to a feeling on the 
part of the Federal Reserve authorities 
that they owe it to their stockholders 
to earn expenses and dividends at all 
times. In recent weeks the flow of gold 
to the United States has been checked 
and there has been some pick-up in 
business, but there has been renewed 
weakness in the money markets, due to 
still further purchases of government 
securities by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

The excessively cheap money has not 

led to a rise in commodity prices, but 
it has been the primary cause of a great 
rise in security prices, and there is real 
danger of an overflow of cheap money 
from the central money markets into 
farm land speculation. 
‘The present low rates of discount do 
not reflect an abundance of investor’s 
capital. They reflect rather an artif ial 
excess of short-time funds which ought 
not to be used for investment purposes 
if the country is to preserve its 
liquidity. 

The farmer to-day, with surplus 
funds, who wishes to invest in high- 
grade securities, instead of buying more 
land or land mortgages, is discouraged 
by the high price and low yield of 
these securities. The country banker 
who wishes to place temporarily idle 
funds into short-term securities, or out- 
side commercial paper, is discouraged 
by the low yield which they afford. He 
is very much tempted to turn to real 
estate mortgages, the yield on which is 
much higher. This is particularly true 
of the funds which come from savings 
deposits on which he himself must pay 
a rate of interest. There are many 
country banks paying four and one half 
per cent and even five per cent on time 
deposits and savings deposits. With 
present security prices they feel that 
they simply cannot afford to buy secu- 
rities, and they are tempted to go as far 
as the law permits in buying the more 
luerative real estate mortgages. A sit- 
vation of this sort positively encourages 
the tying up of the liquid funds of 
agricultural communities in real estate 
loans, and positively encourages a farm 
land boom—something which the ecur- 
rent hopefulness of agriculture, due to 
the rally in the prices of agricultural 
products, makes all the more possible. 


PLATINUM STOCK FRAUDS 
CHECKED 


Platinum mining stock frauds in 
every section of the country have been 
checked by an intensive campaign un- 
dertaken by the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World during the last 
six months. 


The rise of platinum in price and 


Are You Ready 


for an Active 
Bond Market? 


LL indications point to the fact that 

we are going into one of the most 

active bond markets this country has 
experienced in many years— 


Low interest rates 
A lessened demand for money 
Conserved investment funds 


Are you ready to take advantage of this 
situation—to get your share of this in- 
creased bond business? Have you the 
types of securities for which there will 
be a big demand this fall? 

And, are you getting the co-operation 
and service to which you are entitled 
from your bond house? 


If not, it will pay you well to get our 
current list of securities and consult our 
bank service department for valuable 


sales assistance. 


BANK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


1st Wisc. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


popularity, says a recent statement by 
Lou E. Holland, president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs, is one of 
the most interesting developments in 
recent mining history. 

Due, however, to the fact that this 
rise was attended by a heavy increase 
in the number of fraudulent platinum 
mining stock promotions, Mr. Holland 
added, it threatened to become one of 
the most distressing developments. 

Only prompt action by the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs and by Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus throughout the country, 
he pointed out, prevented a platinum 
stock selling wave. 

“Almost simultaneously,” Mr. Hol- 
land’s statement continued, “a score of 


118-120 Burdick Arcade 





platinum stock frauds were reported 
last spring to the committee. They 
were spread over an area of 3,000 miles, 
from New York to Oregon. To move 
at once against all of these organiza- 
tions was, of course, no slight task. 

“But the committee realized that un- 
less it moved quickly and decisively 
against all of them, the campaign might 
grow beyond control. History might 
repeat itself, and the hundreds of mil- 
lion dollars stolen from the American 
publie two years ago in oil frauds might 
be stolen from them again in platinum 
mining frauds. In one little platinum 
company alone nearly $100,000 has al- 
ready been lost. 

“‘Gold,’ the gullible investors were 
being told, ‘is very valuable. It is worth 
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“Property 


Management’ ¢ 


A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


UR management department has at its 

disposal facts and figures, gathered over 

a period of 69 years, which are daily employed 

in the efficient management of numerous 
properties. 


Quite naturally, when a bond issue is pro- 
posed, the experts of the various departments 
of this business are called in to discuss values 
in certain sections, renting possibilities, 
desirability of the features embodied in the 
property from a renting standpoint —in 
other words, the deriving of constant 
and sufficient income for the benefit of 
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bondholders. 


From our experience, these and other factors, 
are indispensable in the safety of any real 
estate bond. 


There are convincing arguments of safety 


in every issue offered 


BAIRD & 
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over $20 an ounce. But platinum is 
worth $118 an ounce— nearly six times 
as much as gold. 

“ ‘Russia, the chief source of platinum, 
before the war,’ the stock promoters 
said, ‘had ceased to export it. The 
increasing demand for platinum in 
jewelry would make the price steadily 
higher. We own land laden with this 
most precious of metals. We can earn 
$2,000,000—a year. Will you share this 
wealth with us? 

“That is the typical sales reasoning 
of these men. 

“ In several localities in the West, 
fraudulent assayers and promoters 
worked together to swindle the public. 
In Oregon and Idaho fake platinum 
booms were launched.” 


by Baird & Warner 
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High Water. Marks in Car Loadings 


The American Railway Association 
reported recently that there was a sur- 
plus of nearly 95,000 freight cars all 
in good repair, and that nearly 5,000 
serviceable locomotives were in storage. 
This was the case despite the fact that 
new high water marks have been made 
in freight car loadings during recent 
months. The first high mark for 1924 
was reached on October 11 when a 
record of 1,088,426 carg of revenue 
freight were loaded. This mark has 
been exceeded but once when 1,102,336 
ears were loaded in the week ending 
September 27, 1923. Another record 
was made on October 18 when records 
for the previous showed that 1,102,336 
ears were loaded. 
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REPORT SHOWS GAIN IN 
ACCEPTANCE FINANCING 


Approximately $2,800,000,000 of 
business has been financed during the 
past year with American bankers ac- 
ceptances, about 85 per cent of which 
represented exports and imports aceord- 
ing to the report of the Acceptance 
Committee of the A. B. A. Over 400 
leading banks, bankers and accepting 
houses participated in this financing. 
These institutions have acceptances out- 
standing at this time in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000,000. 

Before the establishment*of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and up to the time 
of the world war, practically all such 
American business was financed through 
London and other important foreign 
money markets. By financing it at 
home, our banks are realizing a profit 
running into many millions of dollars 
annually, and a substantial saving is 
being effected for our producers, manu- 
facturers and merchants. The com- 
mission on acceptance credits varies 
widely, ranging upward from one per 
cent, the rate that is being applied on 
the very best risks. 

Our open discount market is develop- 
ing satisfactorily. It is capable of ab- 
sorbing readily at favorable rates all 
prime bankers bills that are available. 
The turnover in the market for the eur- 
rent year was approximately $4,275,- 
000,000. The discount houses and other 
dealers carry substantial portfolios, well 
assorted as to names, amounts and ma- 
turities. Their holdings aggregate 
about $75,000,000 and are carried 
against short time, call or demand 
money. The rates paid by discount 
houses and dealers for demand money 
fluctuates daily in keeping with the 
money market. Ample funds are avail- 
able to them at the moment at two per 
cent. 

The discount rates on ninety day 
bills in the present market are buying 
214%, selling 2%%. One year ago the 
rates were 444% and 444%. The rates 
in London are about 1% higher. Firm 
quotations may be had in the American 
market as far ahead as six months. The 
leading American bank names are be- 
coming well known throughout the 
world and are readily negotiated in the 
principal exchange markets. Banks, 
savings banks, insurance companies, 
corporations and other investors are 
turning more and more to bank accept- 
ances as a means for the employment of 
funds temporarily available, funds set 
aside for taxes, dividends and reserve 
purposes. 

A number of the important banks in 
New York City are now adjusting their 
daily cash positions by the purchase 
and sale of acceptances. The arrange- 
ments for the clearing and collection 
of bankers acceptances through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and the Gold Set- 
tlement Funds is working ideally. Ex- 
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cept for the difficulty that has arisen 
in connection with clearing and collec- 
tion, satisfactory progress has been 
made with the Trade Acceptance. A 
rule under which Trade Acceptances 
made payable at a bank are cleared in 
the same manner as are checks is now 
in force in the NewYork City clearing 
house, in the Los Angeles clearing house 
and in some of the other important 
centers. An important German Credit 
in connection with which Trade Accept- 
aces were used was arranged during 
the year by a group of leading Am- 
erican banks. 

The market has received splendid 
co-operation from the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Rules and regulations governing the ac- 
ceptance business have been greatly 
simplified. Purchases made in the open 
market by Federal Reserve Banks dur- 
ing the period from January Ist, 1924 
to September 18th, 1924 were approx- 
imately $587,000,000; during the same 
period of 1923—$1,365,940,000. 

Through acceptance syndicate and 
co-operative marketing plans, wide co- 
operation on the part of the bankers, 
buyers, sellers and producers has been 
made possible. These plans have been 
especially effective during the past year 
in the movement of cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, metal, oil and other important 
products. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in an effort to bring about a standard- 
ization of letters of credit, ocean car- 
rier bills of lading, and United States 
warehouse receipts. 

With the inauguration of the Dawes 
Plan and the restoration of confidence 
abroad that now appears certain to fol- 
low, it is safe to assume that America 
will be called upon to finance a greatly 
inereased volume of international trade, 
much of which ean safely and profit- 
ably be financed with acceptance credits. 


U. S. 4 Per Cent Bonds of Loan of 
1925 Dated Feb. 1, 1895 Called for 
Redemption 


The Seeretary of the Treasury has 
ealled for redemption and payment on 
February 2, 1925, United States 4 per 
cent bonds of the Loan of 1925, dated 
February 1, 1895, and such bonds will 
cease to bear interest on February 2, 
1925. In order to facilitate redemption 
holders are urged to present their bonds 
well in advance of February 2, 1925, 
so as to insure prompt payment when 
due. This is particularly important 
with respect to registered bonds, as 
payment cannot be made until registra- 
tion shall have been discharged by the 
Treasury Department, Division of 
Loans and Currency. 

While only a small amount (about 
$6,000,000) of these bonds are in cou- 
pon form it is, of course, important 
that the holders of such coupon secur- 
ities be advised that the bonds have 


Achievement 
Attracts Investors 





we 


There are more telephones in Chicago and New York than in 
the four continents of South America, Africa, Asiaand Oceania. 


"THERE are more telephones in just two cities, 
New York and Chicago, than in four continents, 
South America, Africa, Asia and Oceania. There are 
more in these two cities than in Britain and France. 
Nearly 63 per cent. of the world’s telephones are in 
the United States, more than nine-tenths of these 
‘telephones are by ownership orconnecting agreement 


a part of the Bell System. 


The achievement of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in this unrivalled telephone development is widely 
recognized by users of the service, as well as by the 340,000 
thrifty investors who have become owners of its stock. 


A. T. &. T. Co. Stock pays 9% dividends. 
It can be purchased in the open market to 
yield over 7%. Write for further information. 





LL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


been called. Banking Institutions are 
requested therefore to give publicity as 
far as possible to the call. 


_ A. B. A. Acceptance Committee - 


The Acceptance Committee of the 
Clearing House Section, American 
Bankers Association, as appointed for 
1924-1925 by C. W. Allendoerfer, pres- 
ident of the section, is announced as 
follows: Jerome Thralls, vice president, 
Discount Corporation of New York, 
chairman; Philip Stockton, president, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass- 
achusetts; Perey H. Johnston, pres- 
ident, Chemical National Bank, New 
York; Charles P. Blinn, Jr., vice pres- 
ident, Philadelphia National Bank; C. 


@ 





NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 


E. Sullivan, president, Central National 
Bank Savings & Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Oliver J. Sands, president, 
American National Bank, Richmond, 
Virginia; John K. Ottley, president 
Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia; 
H. G. P. Deans, vice president, Illinois- 
Merchants Trust Co., Chicago, Illinois; 
Festus J. Wade, president, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
E. W. Decker, president, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
P. W. Goebel, president, Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Lynn P. Talley, Federal Reserve Agent, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, Texas; 
Frank B. Anderson, president, Bank of 
California, N. A., San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. 
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THE LAND TRUST 
CERTIFICATE 


HERE is being introduced into 
general market recognition a form 

of investment which is entirely new in 
many localities and has been widely 
understood for only a few years any- 
where, although based on well reeog- 
nized principles of law and business. 
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The land trust certificate is exactly 
what its name implies, a certificate 
evidencing an interest in the fee title 
to land held in trust, and is therefore a 
real estate investment. It is not in 
any sense a mortgage, a leasehold bond 
or a note, but is an evidence of actual] 
ownership in whatever property may 
be trusteed as the basis for the issuance 
of any particular series or designation 


of certificates. ‘ 

The sale of land trust certificates usu- 
ally originates with the desire of the 
owner of real estate to finance an im- 
provement in his property. The usual 
method heretofore and the most suitable 
method for many purposes, is the cre- 
ation of a mortgage. The land trust 
certificate often fulfills the same pur- 
pose in an entirely different way, and 
in some eases is more desirable than 
the placing of a mortgage. 

The ownership of land is, of course, 
always vested in some party, and or- 
dinarily, large parcels advantageously 
located and having the higher invest- 


You are cordially invited to make use of our 
organization for the purchase and sale of well- 
secured bonds, short term notes and acceptances. 
Each of our offices is equipped to render the 
best possible investment service. 

Offices in more than 50 cities in the United 
States and Canada. 11,000 miles of private wires. 


ment value are controlled and held by 
only few in number. 

By splitting this ownership into a 
large number of small shares or units 
resembling, so far as fractional division 
of ownership is concerned, stock owner- 
ship represented by corporate stocks or 
investment units similar to bonds, 


AN FRANCISCO 


Wanted: 


Sales Re presentative 


An Unusual Opportunity for 
a Successful Man Who Wants 
to Enter the Bond Business 


BOSTON 
NEW ORLEANS 
TOKIO 


E are interested in securing the services of a 
man with banking or other financial ex- 
perience who is in touch with the principal investors 
of his community and would like to form a profit- 
able connection with an established and conserva- 


tive bond house. 


Our house was established in 1889 and is now one 


of the oldest in the Middle West. 


We originate 


public utility, industrial and real estate bond issues 
and participate in the more important syndicates 
both here and in the East. 


To a man with a successful record and the right 
local connections, the position offers a substantial 
income in salary and commissions and an unusual 


future. 


If interested apply by letter stating age, business 
experience and reasons for believing you could suc- 
cessfully market high-grade investment bonds in 


your community. 
confidence. 


Your application will be held in 


DE WOLF & COMPANY, INC. 


Investment Bonds - Established 1889 
S. W. Corner Monroe & Dearborn Sts. 


CHICAGO 


each share saleable and _ transferable, 
you have in general effect the land trust 
certificate, with the difference that such 
certificates represent an actual individ- 
ual share of ownership in a particular 
property devoted to some special use, 
usually mercantile. 

In order to assure the validity of 
such operation and in order to provide 
the owner of the certificate with an in- 
come, various legal and business safe- 
guards are thrown’ about the certificate, 
but in essence, the certificate is merely 
an evidence of the holder’s small individ- 
ual share in the ownership of large 
parcels of property. 

The first step to create such an issue 
of certificates is usually the conveying 
of the property to a third party, as 
trustee, who holds title for the benefit 
of the certificate holders and collects 
and distributes any rents that may be 
derived from the use of the property. 
It must be understood that these cer- 
tifieates are ordinarily sold to exactly 
the same class of investors who purchase 
bonds and strong dividend-paying 
stocks for the income return. Such in- 
come usually provided through a long 
term lease of the property, by rentals 
sufficient to pay a stated fixed return, 
and such sundry expenses as may ac- 
company the transaction. Such certi- 
ficates of ownership may of course be 
issued against the title to either im- 
proved or unimproved land, although 
instances of the latter would be ex- 
tremely rare. 

As these certificates are merely an 
evidence of ownership, they have of 
course no par value or other fixed nom- 
inal value. The aggregate price of any 
particular issue of such certificates 
should generally correspond to a con- 
servative appraisal of the land alone, 
in ease the property is improved. If 
a parcel of land is worth $500,000 and 
is improved by a building worth $1,- 
000,000, an issue of land trust certifi- 
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cates should be limited to 500 shares, 
each representing an investment value 
of $1,000 or 5,000 shares each repre- 
senting an investment value of $100 
with rentals in each case sufficient to 
pay normal interest return to each cer- 
tifieate-holder, based on the selling price 
of the certificates. In this casa, a 
rental of $30,000 per annum distributed 
among holders of certificates represent- 
ing 500 shares would provide each cer- 
tifieate holder with $60.00 per annum, 
which is, of course, six per cent on an 
investment of $1,000. Nothing but 
custom and convenience govern the 
price at which the certificates are sold 
and the return which accrues upon 
them. Such certificates to be available 
for investment by Ohio savings banks 
and trusts must not exceed, as to any 
particular issue, the value of the land 
nor 60 per cent of the total value of 
the land and improvements, and have 
certain safeguards as to maintenance 
of insurance and application of funds 
for construction of buildings where the 
land is improved. 

Whether the certificates are issued 
on improved or unimproved land, title 
to the land carries title to any improve- 
ments made, either before or after the 
time of such issue, so that the value of 
the building furnishes additional value 
to the investment. In the majority of 
cases, the property is leased to a lessee 
who oceupies the improvement situated 
upon the land and pays a ground rent 
to the leaser, who in such case would 
be the trustee appointed for the benefit 
of the certificate-holders and authorized 
to distribute the rentals pro rata to 
each holder. 

The question arises as to the possible 
effect upon the certificate-holder of any 
inerease or decrease in the value of the 
land. Theoretically, any change in the 
land value would have no effect on the 
certificate-holder, for the reason that in 
the ease outlined above, the ownership 
is subject to a lease, which, if good, 
provides a permanent income and which 
also establishes the value of the prop- 
erty to the lessor or the owner, for the 
life of the lease. 

When the title to the property has 
been conveyed to the trustee and a 
lease placed upon the property, the 
owner ean sell any number of shares in 
this ownership, such shares being repre- 
sented by land trust certificates. 

As a practical matter, the great se- 
curity of the land trust certificate- 
holder is based upon two facts: 


(1) The holder is an actual part 
owner of fee title to real estate at a 
price usually corresponding to the value 
of land without improvements, so that 
if the lessee defaults in his rentals, the 
lease may then be cancelled and a value 
presumably much greater than that of 
the land alone accrues to the certificate- 
holder. 


(2) The income by lease which must 


be paid by the lessee in order to retain 
use of the property, which represents 
an investment of money over and above 
the investment of the owner. 

The foregoing is, of course, on the 
assumption that the property which is 
the subject of the trust and represented 
by land trust certificates is a fee title, 
but this plan of financing has in some 
rare instances been extended to repre- 
the investment of the owner. 

The investor is always interested in 
the repayment of his principal but as 
the land trust certificate is merely an 
evidence of ownership, there is of course 
no such thing as maturity. However, 
ways have been devised whereby the 
investment in some instances may be 
paid off, as far as the certificate-holder 
is concerned, just as though the security 
were a bond with a maturity and a 
sinking fund.— (Union Trust Co., Cleve- 
land.) 


USHERING IN NEW PROS- 
PERITY CYCLE 


The country is entering a new busi- 
ness cycle which promises to continue 
upward through 1924 and in 1925, 
declares the Cleveland Trust Company, 
in its Midmonth Business Bulletin for 
November. The eycle is being ushered 
in by conditions which have usually 
marked the inception of previous periods 
of sustained prosperity. 

“The most important recent economic 
development is that during the past 
summer the old business cycle that began 
in 1921 came to an end, and a new one 
started,” says the bank. “So far, the 
most important fact about this new 
business eyele is that it is starting off 
with the combination of increasing in- 
dustrial production, good agricultural 
prices, expanding exports, and easy 
credits, that has produced periods of 
sustained prosperity in the past. 

“Opposed to the favorable future that 
these conditions would seem to presage 
there are three obstacles which loom 
large in the sight of many observers. 
The first of these is the fear of greatly 
inereased competition as the industrial 
nations of Europe become more pros- 
perous. 

“On careful examination this prospect 
does not seem particularly formidable. 
As the nations across the seas inerease 
their outputs of manufactured goods, 
they also become better customers for 
our raw materials, and for many of our 
fabricated ones 

“The second suggested obstacle to sus- 
tained prosperity is our extremely high 
level of wages. But this is largely offset 
by the high purchasing power of our 
people, which results from these high 
wages. The third obstacle is seen in the 
belief that our industries are suffering 
from general over-expansion of capa- 
city. While there are some industries 
that are clearly over-equipped, it is 
hardly possible that this is general. 


A New And 
Liberal Income 
For Your 


Bank 


HIS is an opportunity which merits 

the attention of every banker who 
wishes to increase his bank’s profits. It 
is an opportunity to represent one of the 
oldest and most conservative investment 
houses in America, issuing First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, with a record of 39 years 
without loss to a customer. We wish to 
appoint a bank in every town as our 
representative and offer an association 
which will prove very profitable. 


You will be performing a real service 
to your community in supplying investors 
with legitimate, safe securities in place of 
the speculative issues which they might 
otherwise buy. 


We are known as one of the oldest, 
largest, and most reliable investment 
houses in America. Association with us 
can be permanent and unquestionably 
profitable—many of our representatives 
have found that they could add from $100 
to $1,000 a month to their profits without 
interfering with their regular work. If 
you desire an association like this, and a 
permanent connection, kindly fill out the 
coupon at once. An officer of our institu- 
tion will gladly reply and give you com- 
plete information. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
COMPANY 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 13812, 105 W. Monroe St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me full particulars about the opportu- 
nity your institution offers our bank. 


Name of Bank...... 
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FIVE BILLIONS AMERICAN FUNDS 
INVESTED OVERSEAS 


It is important for the investor to have 
accurate and up-to-date information 
on condition of the foreign borrower 


By JOHN E. BARBER 
Vice President, First National Bank, Los Angeles 


HE achievement within a few years 

by the United States of a position 
of financial ascendency which in the 
normal course of events would have taken 
from 50 to 100 years to accomplish 
raises some interesting questions con- 
cerning the best utilization of our 
newly acquired wealth and influence. 

One of these relates to the invest- 
ment abroad of American capital. 
Such investment, although relatively 
new in our national financial experi- 
ence, offers this country a_ two-fold 
opportunity: First, to make an ap- 
propriate and helpful contribution to 
the post war reconstruction of the 
world; and, secondly, to serve the 
country’s own self-interest. 

Extent of American Investment Abroad 

Prior to the war American invest- 
ment abroad, which according to the 
best estimates amounted to only about 
$1,000,000,000, was almost negligible 
in proportion to our national wealth. 
To be compared with this are Eng- 
land’s foreign investment at the end 
of 1913, estimated by Sir George 
Paish to be about $18,000,000,000, and 
Yermany’s investment abroad in July 
1914, estimated by the McKenna 
Committee appointed by the Repara- 
tion Commission to be approximately 
$7,000,000,000. 

Our former limited investment 
abroad was due to prejudice on the 
part of American investors, owning 
to their lack of knowledge of for- 
eign conditions and unfamiliarity with 
foreign securities and also to the fact 
that sound domestic issues yielding good 
returns were obtainable for our invest- 
ment capital as it accrued. 

However, since 1914 the 
has completely changed. 


situation 
Through 
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necessity and education our old prej- 
udice has been overcome to an amaz- 
ing extent, until it is probable that 
American private investments abroad 
at this time exceed $5,000,000,000. This 
is exclusive of advances to- foreign 
countries by the United States Treas- 
ury during and since the war, aggre- 
gating about $10,000,000,000. This is 
being added to at present by over 
$500,000,000 each year, the largest rate 
of increase of any country in the 
world. If our $5,000,000,000 invested 
abroad averages a return of 7 per cent, 
and most foreign advances do carry a 
high rate, our annual income from in- 
terest alone is almost as great as the 
total amount of foreign securities held 
by Americans in the middle of 1914 as 
estimated by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The total amount of securities being 
placed at this time in American 
financial markets, according to figures 
presented recently to the Investment 
Bankers’ Associaton, aggregates be- 
tween 4 and 5 billions of dollars an- 
nually. This ineludes all manner of 
publie offerings, bonds or __ stocks, 
state, county, city and other municipal 
bonds, public utility, railroad and in- 
dustrial securities, as well as foreign 
government, municipal and _ corpora- 
tion issues. 

The amount of foreign capital flota- 
tions, including Canadian securities, 
in American markets in 1923 was over 
$500,000,000. For the first nine 
months of 1924 such foreign flotations 
have already amounted to nearly $700,- 
000,000 and will probably aggregate for 
1924 elose to 1 billion dollars. In 
other words, foreign capital flotations 
now comprise approximately 20 per 
cent of our total national investment 


in securities of all kinds and varieties. 

There are three types of foreign in- 
vestment on capital account: 

First, direct investment in mining, 
trading and exploitation enterprises 
England has been the great exponent 
of this method of building up the 
national fortune. While the risks are 
great, the rewards are commensurate. 
Yet this is a type of foreign invest- 
ment in which the initiative may be 
more properly taken by large private 
aggregations of capital than by inex- 
perienced investors unable to distrib- 
ute their risks so skillfully. A sub- 
stantial investment of this character 
has already been made by American 
business interests in power, lumber 
and mineral enterprises in Canada, in 
oil and mining development in Mex- 
ico, in copper mines in South America 
and in trading companies operating 
in the Orient and on the West Coast 
of South America. There will prob- 
ably be many tempting opportunities 
in the future for American capital to 
participate in shipping, banking and 
other industrial and commercial en- 
terprises overseas. In fact, American 
financial interests have just organized 
a $25,000,000 financing corporation to 
supply working capital to German and 
other foreign concerns. This latest 
American enterprise is formed on a 
participating or partnership basis, in 
that American capitalists participate 
with foreign bankers and_ business 
men in the ownership and management 
of the properties they finance. 

Under this heading should be noted 
also the purchase by American in- 
vestors of $12,000,000 bonds of the 
industrial Mortgage Bank of Finland 
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and $22,000,000 bonds of Industrial 
Bank of Japan, Ltd., and $19,900,000 
bonds of the Oriental Development 
Co., Ltd., Japan, all companies formed 
to accelerate the industrial develop- 
ment of their respective countries. 


Second, the supplying of capital to 
foreign utility and industrial corpora- 
tions. Development in this field is 
rapid at this time and American in- 
vestors, through their purchase of 
dollar securities of the borrowing cor- 
porations, are today financing leading 
railroad systems and steel plants in 
France; chemical companies in Bel- 
gium; tramways in Norway; tele- 
phone and telegraph companies in 
Central and South America; hydro- 
electric enterprises in Japan, Norway, 
Austria and Italy; railroads, street 
railways, electric light and power 
systems, paper and lumber companies 
in Canada; and sugar companies and 
railways in Cuba. 


Third, loans to Foreign Govern- 
ments and Municipalities. The absorp- 
tion by the American investing public 
of such securities on any extensive 
scale dates with the beginning of the 
war and the placing of loans of allied 
and neutral powers in this market. 
The American market has continued 
to take loans of foreign governments 
and municipalities on a_ constantly 
broadening seale, until today the list- 
ing of such securities in New York 
City reveals American investment of 
this type in practically every quarter 
of the world. 


It ineludes all of the leading coun- 
tries of Europe: Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy 
and Switzerland; all of the Scandina- 
vian countries: Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland; the countries of 
southeastern Europe: Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia; 
countries as widely separated in type 
and racial characteristics as Russia, 
Japan, China and Palestine; the lead- 
ing states of South America and Central 
America; Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, Uraguay, Bolivia, Bahia, Ceara, 
Rio Grand do Sul, Santa Catharina and 
San Paulo; Colombia, Santa Domingo, 
Haiti, Panama and Salvador. 


Dominions, provinces and _ colonial 
possessions are much in evidence: e. 
g., the Dominion of Canada and the 
leading provinces of Nova _ Seotia, 
Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, Manitoba and British Columbia; 
The Duteh East Indies, Cuba and 
Australia. 


Many leading cities of the world are 
included in the roster: e. g., Copenhagen, 
Christiania, Rotterdam, Lyons, Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles, Soissons, Berne, 
Zurich, Prague, Carlsbad, Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Bogota; 
and on the North American continent, 


BANK LIMITED 


Authorised Capital—$165,000,000 
[$5 =£1) 


New York Representative: C. M. PARKER 
804-5 Royal Building, 68 William Street 


Full representation is established by Branches or 
Agents in all Principal Cities and Towns of the United 
Kingdom and by Coorespondents throughout the W orld. 


Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL 
& MARTINS LIMITED 


Head Office: 
London Office: 


Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid Up - 


Reserve Fund & Surplus Profits 


7, Water Street, Liverpool 
68, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


$5= £1 
~ $ 93,955,600 
11,744,450 

8,686,210 


Deposits, etc., at 31st December, 1923 322,689,090 
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Quebec, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Calgary and other Canadian cities. 

All told, there are over one hundred 
different borrowers represented in this 
list. 

On the whole, our experience with 
such foreign loans (if we exclude 
Russia) has been quite satisfactory, 
not only from the standpoint of regu- 
lar payment of interest and principal 
installments, but in the maintenance 


365 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks on Usual Terms 


of price levels. Although fluctuations 
in foreign securities have often been 
wider than with domestic securities, 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York recently pointed out that the 
present market value of foreign se- 
curities issued since 1914 and now 
listed and traded in on the New York 
Stock Exchange shows an average 
advance over and above the original 
issue price of more than 4 per cent, or 
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the 


Gold Discount Bank in 
amount of $25,000,000. This American 
credit parallels similar credits estab- 
lished by the Bank of England and by 
a syndicate of London banks each for 


$40 per $1000 bond. German 
Short Term and Acceptance Credits 

To be distinguished from the above 
investments abroad on capital account, 
are private short term commercial 
and acceptance credits, which are being 


5,000,000 pounds sterling. The opera- 


extended in considerable volume by tion of this credit provides for the dis- 
commercial banking institutions to counting with American institutions of 
foreign industrial borrowers. Such (ierman trade bills of not to exceed 90 


private credits are designed primarily 
to facilitate the importation of essen- 
tial raw materials into Germany and 
other countries for re-export in manu- 
factured form. 

The largest of these credits is that 
extended by a syndicate of American 
banks headed by the International 
Acceptance Bank, Incorporated, to the 


day’s maturity, which are first endorsed 
by a responsible German bank and then, 
in addition, by the German Gold Dis- 
count Bank. Such German bills are 
drawn in dollars and are payable in 
the United States, and are eligible 
for rediscount with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

There have also been a number of 
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acceptance credits arranged by Amer- 


ican banks for German industrial bor- ' 


rowers where the basic security has been 
an actual commodity. Typical of this 
group is the six months’ eredit of $4,- 
000,000 extended to German sugar pro- 
ducers for purposes of financing during 
the current year the production, refining 
and eventually the exportation to world 
markets of a part of the German sugar 
crop. The bills are drawn by German 
sugar mills on German sugar re- 
fineries and accepted by the latter. 
They are then endorsed by important 
German banks and forwarded to New 
York for re-discount with the American 
banking syndicate which established the 
credit. No money is advanced until the 
borrower is able to produce warehouse 
receipts showing the sugar securing the 
loan to be ready for market and also an 
exportation license from the German 
government permitting its shipment. 
As the sugar is exported and paid for, 
the proceeds are used to retire in dollars 
the advances made by the American 
banking syndicate. The sugar itself is 
continuously pledged as security at a 
price sufficiently low to offset average 
fluctuations in price, while in utilizing 
the commodity itself as the basis for the 
loan, the risk of fluctuating German ex- 
change values is eliminated. 

Other credits resembling this in 
essential particulars have been reported 
as granted or under consideration to the 
yerman potash industry, to a syndicate 
ot important German dye-stuff manu- 
facturers, to leading German coal oper- 
ators and to the textile industry in 
Russia. Characteristic of all such 
credits is the fact that the actual com- 
modity, whether sugar or potash or coal 
or cotton, serves continuously as the 
underlying security throughout all stages 
of production or purchase, importation 
and manufacture, and until sold. Under 
such financing German industry banks, 
whose endorsement of the bills makes 
possible their ultimate eligibility for 
sale or re-discount with the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

The advantages of acceptance credits 
are chiefly their lower rate as com- 
pared with bonds and their liquidity. 
Such credits may be thoroughly pro- 
tected from the standpoint of the lender 
and are particularly helpful in re 
establishing foreign production where 
it has been crippled through lack of 
working capital. The credits already 
established by our institutions aggregate 
a large sum and will doubtless be 
augmented substantially if experience 
proves satisfactory. 

The Advantages of Foreign Investment 

The advantages of foreign invest- 
ment are not confined by any means, 
as some would maintain, to the com- 
missions of bankers underwriting for- 
eign securities. In the first place, 
foreign investment, by adding to the 
volume of our invisible exports, in- 
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A World Power 
In Banking 


THE name of Barclays stands as a synonym of 
world banking. Aggregate resources controlled by 
the organization of Barclays Bank Limited are 


today in excess of $2,000,000,000. 
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maintained throughout the world. 
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168, FencHurcH Street, Lonpon E. C. 3 


Representative in America: 
H. Poe Alton, 60 Watt Street, New York City 





creases our national income by the 
amount which we receive from other 
countries in payment of interest and 
dividends on their securities held 
here. This is an important source 
of revenue relatively new in our na- 
tional experience and of great value 
especially in times of stringency at 
home. 

Foreign investment promotes  ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade by stimu- 
lating production abroad, which 
creates greater purchasing power for 
American products. The United States 
is over-expanded, agriculturally and 
industrially. We need outside mar- 
kets. The war and resultant depression 
have so affected our trade with Eu- 
rope, our largest customer, that 
whereas our foreign trade in this di- 
rection in 1913 constituted 55 per cent 
of the total, it amounted to only 41 
per cent in 1923. It is obvious that any- 
thing which will promote the recupera- 
tion of Europe will improve our foreign 
trade. 

Foreign investment stabilizes our 
money market and credit structure by 
ereating for the United States credits 
in foreign countries which can later 
be availed of. This was exemplified 
in the ease of France which met a 
substantial portion of the war in- 
demnity of 1871 through the sale of 
foreign securities held by Frenchmen; 
and again in the case of France, 


England and Germany which, in 1914, 
realized huge sums for the sinews of 
war from the sale of foreign securities 
held by their nationals. Furthermore, 
annual payments due on account of 
dividends and interest on investments 
made abroad provide additional pro- 
tection to any country against sud- 
den demands upon her gold supply. 

But of perhaps paramount impor- 
tance to our country at this time, 
foreign investment will utilize some 
portion of our excess gold supplies 
and reduce the danger of gold infla- 
tion. 

With half of the monetary gold of 
the world in this country, the United 
States occupies a position of unpre 
cedented strength with respect to ex- 
tending foreign credits without cur- 
tailing to the slightest degree domestic 
requirements. Due largely to our fav- 
orable trade balances, recent years 
have witnessed an unparalleled flow 
of gold toward our shores, the total 
accumulation here having exceeded 
$4,500,000,000 on August Ist of this 
year, as compared with less than $3,- 
000,000,000 three years ago. Ten years 
ago (July 1, 1914) the total stock 
or gold coin and bullion in the United 
States was $1,890,000,00—only 40 per 
cent of the total today—yet this was suf- 
ficient to support our currency and 
eredit structure, although the Federal 
Reserve system was not yet in oper- 
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The New YorkTrust Company 
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ODERN, comprehensive 
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credit information service available 
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perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 
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foreign 
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ation. As compared with the per 
capita gold holding of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, which the 
Wall Street Journal estimates at 
$5.60, the per capita gold holding of 
the United, States alone on August 1, 
1924 was $40.04. 

This excessive supply of gold would 
support credit facilities far and above 
those which could safely be utilized 
in the normal growth and expansion 
of our domestic business, including 
the requirements of our municipal, 
railroad, public utility and industrial 
corporations. It constitutes a con- 
stant temptation to overuse of our 
superabundant eredit facilities through 
speculation. 

Our huge gold importations having 
created an enormous potential credit 
expansion, it is easy to understand 
why many of our bankers have feared 
the peril of gold inflation and why 
they and those officially in charge 
of our national monetary system have 
done what they could to avoid it. But 
with human neture so susceptible to 
cheap money and the banks under the 
necessity, caused by the double pres- 
sure of increasing deposits and de- 
creasing rates, of using their credit 
facilities to maintain earning power, 
it is possible that the situation may 
get out of hand and the country be 
exposed again to the disastrous results 
of a period of inflation. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Adveriisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Monta ty will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McOULLOGH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005, 
Story Bldg., Los “Angeles. tf. 





SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS for own 


protection must any accurate record of box 
renters. Our System gives complete 
record, protects institution regarding liability 
and releases bank when customer checks out. 
Send for samples stating number boxes used. 
Piling Cabinets furnished. SAFETY DEPOSIT 
RECORD SERVICE, P. O. Box 101 CHI- 
CAGO, ILLINOIS. t.f. 


Safes—Burglar and fireproof, 
every size, style and make. 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. 


Secondhand, 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4*-12 ti. 





BANK POSITION WANTED 


In small city 


or town Central West. Age 
thirty-one. Country bank experience. Might in- 
vest. Box No. 35, ¢ /o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 
S. Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 12*-1 ti. 


FOR SALE 


Bank fixtures consisting of 12 cages of mar- 
ble and iron grill, also mahogany check desks. 
counters, etc. Address Box 25, ¢ /o BANKERS 
MONTHLY 536 S. Clark St., .Chicago, IIl. 

12*-1 ti. 


FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, = 

-t.f. 





PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 


wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 





G Street, N. W., Washington, D. O. 6*-12 ti. 
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Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 





O™= of the things which 
every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has a right 
to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
at all times. It is the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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No better protettion from this dan- 
ger could be found than to place some 
portion of our excess gold supplies at 
the disposal of other countries which 
are suffering for the lack of it. This 
may be accomplished by the export 
of gold itself or by utilizing gold already 
here as a basis for credits extended to 
other countries. 


Dangers and Safeguards of Foreign 
Investment 

Nevertheless, indiscriminate or care- 
less foreign investment may easily 
prove disastrous. The experience of 
Franee before the war in loans to 
Russia and various Balkan countries 
involved a loss of billions of franes. 
It is not enough to rely blindly on 
the faith and credit of a foreign 
borrower against whom in ease of 
default the investor may have little 
or no recourse. If the American in- 
vestor is to have a satisfactory ex- 
perience with foreign investment, so 
earnestly urged upon him from many 
quarters, he must have accurate and 
comprehensive and continuous _in- 
formation concerning actual or pros- 
pective borrowers, governmental, mu- 
nicipal and corporate in American 
markets. 

In the ease of a loan to a foreign 
government, the prospective purchaser 
should know the origin and history of 
its people and their religious, social and 
other national characteristics. Is it a 
homogeneous nation like England or 
France, or a polyglot nation like Jugo- 
Slavia? Is the government socialistic 
or paternalistic? Is is well established? 
Ts the population mainly agricultural as 
in Hungary, or industrial as in Ger- 
many, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia? 
What are labor conditions at home? Is 
there a surplus as in Italy, unemploy- 
ment as in England, long hours or low 
wages as in Germany and Japan. Labor 
conditions vitally affect the competitive 
position of a nation and hence the 
security of its external loans. 

What is the geographical location 
of the nation and the type of its 
boundaries? Are they natural or arti- 
ficial? All important in time of war. 
Is the country favorably situated in 
these respects, e. g., Canada—or un- 
favorably, e. g., Poland? What is the 
country’s proximity to neighboring 
nations and what racial antagonisms 
exists? 

Such information in simple read- 
able form should be constantly avail- 
able and sponsored by responsible and 
qualified financial interests which com- 
mand public respect and confidence. 
Much excellent work along such lines 
has already been done by individual 
banking houses offering particular issues, 
but the proposal of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association to create such a 
Bureau of Information relating to 
foreign securities marks an advance. 
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